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ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  ANCIENT  COLONIES. 

(  TriinsUikd  from  the  Opuscula  Acadebiica  of  Hcyne,  Vol.  I,,  pp.  204,  227.> 

No  idea  of  a  colony  can  be  pre-  we  apply  the  term  to  the  Spaniards 
sintcd  to  the  mind  unconnected  who  obtained  settlements  in  foreign 
viih  that  of  an  assemblage  of  men  countries  by  the  slaughter  and  an- 
fini'jrating  from  one  country  to  nihilation  of  the  people  who  formerly 
another,  to  obtain  new  habitations,  inhabited  them. 

Hut  the  mere  circumstance  of  men  Territories  seized  upon  by  new 
leaving  the  place  of  their  birth,  or  colonists  are  either  entirely  unpeo- 
ivhcre  they  have  long  resided,  and  ple<l,  or  the  inhabitants  are  but  few, 
settling  in  a  new  country,  does  not,  or  they  are  driven  away,  and  the 
in  every  case,  constitute  what  we  land  thus  left  free  for  the  new  oc- 
mcan  by  a  colony.  For,  as  any  part  cupants.  The  earliest  colonies  were 
of  a  j)eople  or  a  state  may  emigrate  planted  in  countries  in  the  first  of 
into  new  territories,  and  settle  there,  those  states,  orVhich  were  not  inha~ 
so  also  may  the  whole  inhabitants  of  bited  at  all ;  and  in  more  motlern 
a  country.  But  this  last  proceeding  times,  we  have  seen  the  same  thing 
is  not  considered  as  identical  with  the  take  place  in  the  case  of  several  re- 
tounding  of  a  colony  ;  it  may  more  mote  islands.  The  European  colo- 
propcrly  be  designated  by  the  general  nies  in  various  parts  of  America, 
term  and  is  in  many  re-  Africa,  and  Asia,  as  well  the  colo- 

spects  different  from  the  other.  On  nies  of  the  Phoenicians,  Grecians, 
this  principle  we  do  not  apply  the  and  others,  were  planted  in  countries 
word  co/o»^,  either  tp  those  hordes  where  the  inhabitants  were  but  few.; 
of  barbarians  who,  advancing  from  and  the  principal  Spanish  colonies 
die  east,  and  spreading  over' Europe  were  planted  in  countries  wliere  the 
and  other  portions  of  the  globe,  over-  aboriginal  inhabitants  had  been  sub- 
throw  ancient  dynasties,  and  erected  dued|  and  partly  expelled  by  force 
'Others  on  their  ruins  ;  or  to  the  Cru-  of  arms.  Thus  strangers  take  Mssea- 
saders,  who  flocked  in  such  numbers  *Bion  of  new  countries,  either  by  ex- 
to  the  Holy  Land,  though  their  e)^-  tirpating  the  original  inhabitants,  or 
press  object  was,  by  expelling  the  by  incorporating  with  them.  In  thi.s 
Infidels,  to  obtain  for  themselves' new*’  latter  way,  that  is,  when  the  new  and 
^settlements  ♦.  I nstances  of  this  kind  the  old  race  of  people  incorporate,  the 
arc  innumerable.  We  do  not  say,  result  is  obtained,  either  by  violence. 


Memonet  ie  VAcad,  dei  In$cr»  XXXVII.  50C. 
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On  the  Origin  and  Vrivilcgcs  of  Ancient  Colonies. 


as  took  place  when  ('arthage,  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  and  Pensylvania  in  mo¬ 
dern,  were  founded, — orasthe  lonians 
are  said  to  have  intermingled  with 
the  Cretans  who  inhabited  Colo- 
j)hon  *.  And  it  is  distressing  to  think 
that  it  is  by  violence  and  blood  that 
the  settlement  of  the  various  colonics, 
which  have  in  recent  limes  been 
planted  by  Europeans  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  of  the  world,  has  been 
accomplished.  They  have  thus,  as 
it  were,  imitated  the  barbarism  of 
their  ancestors,  who,  by  force  of 
arms,  over-ran  the  Homan  Empire, 
and  the  most  rich  and  fertile  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  sacrificing,  as  they 
proceeded,  the  lives  or  the  liberty  of 
the  former  inhabitants. 

A  striking  diversity  that  takes 
place  in  the  formation  of  colonies 
must  not  be  overlooked  ;  namely, 
that  some  colonies  are  founded  by 
people  emigrating  from  a  fertile  to  a 
barren  country,  while  others  are 
founded  in  directly  opposite  circum¬ 
stances.  To  this  latter  kind  may  be 
referred  those  swarms  of  barbarians 
who  not  unfrequently  lay  waste  and 
ravish  the  lands  on  whicn  they  have 
resolved  to  settle. 

We  have  bt'en  thus  minute  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  various  kinds  and  modifi¬ 
cations  of  colonies,  that  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  meaning  we  attach 
to  the  term,  and  which  is  attached  to 
it  in  general  and  common  language. 
Among  savage  and  barbarous  ]>eoplc 
the  word  has  no  existence ;  but  when, 
among  a  people  possessetl  of  fixecl 
laws  and  regular  government,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  emigrate  to 
obtain  new  settlements,  whether  they 
depart  of  their  own  accord,  or  .arc 
tent  or  led  away, — whether  they  go 
under  the  sanction  of  law  or  against 
it,— whether  the  State  approves  or 
disapproves, — in  whatever  circum¬ 
stances  their  emigration  takes  place, 
or  wherever  they  settle,  they  are  re¬ 


garded  as  forming  a  co/owy,  and  the 
term  is  universally  applied  to  tliem. 

The  causes  on  account  of  which  a 
State  would  command  or  pennit  a 
portion  of  its  people  to  leave  tluir 
native  soil,  and  to  settle  among  stran¬ 
gers,  originate  either  in  necessity  or 
in  vtifify.  Whatever  be  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  nation,  whether  it  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  indolence,  lolly,  or 
su{H^rstition,  (w'hich  last  cause  has  in 
modern  times  driven  away  some  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  of  France  and 
Spain,)  or  whatever  he  the  ostensi¬ 
ble  motive  from  which  it  seems  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  colonies, 
it  founds  its  conduct  on  some  princi¬ 
ple  of  utility  or  necessity,  either  real 
or  supposed.  In  cases  of  8U|>erabun- 
dant  population,  necessity  isappealetl 
to  as  tne  cause  for  adopting  this 
measure.  But  a  superabundant  po¬ 
pulation  is  a  thing  that  seldom  takes 
place  under  a  well-organized  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  were  it  not  on  account  of 
the  indolence  of  the  parent  State, 
many  efi'ectual  plans  might  be  ile- 
vised  for  giving  employment  to  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for 
supporting  them.  In  nations,  how¬ 
ever,  where  neither  agriculture,  nor 
navigation,  nor  commerce,  are  well 
known,  this  supposed  necessity  will 
frequently  occur,  even  from  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  crop,  or  the  unpro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  soil,  for  a  single 
year.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in 
the  first  stages  of  society  the  greater 
part  of  the  colonies,  iiarticularly  those* 
of  the  Greeks,  which  were  settled  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  owed  their  origin  to  such  a 
calamity.  Nor  did  the  ver  sacrum  ot 
the  Gauls,  and  other  countries,  take 
its  rise  from  any  other  source  t. 
This  necessity  often  originates  in 
the  parent  State  being  over-run  or 
.destroyed  by  war,  as  was  the  case 
with  tne  Phocaeans  when  their  coun¬ 
try  was  ravaged  by  the  Persians,  or  in 


•  Pausanias,  H’sst.  Vll.  a  p.  52H.  Ib.  VII.  2.  3.  • 

t  Dion.  Halic.  I.  16.  Puflbudorf  dc  Jare  N,  et  G.  VIII.  11.  6.  IIM.  dc  rJead. 
dts  Inscr.  \ll,  93^  et  seg, 

Tl»c  KT  saemm  was  said  of  things  produced  in  Spring,  and  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  whether  com,  cattle,  children.  In  circumstances  of  danger  and  emergency, 
nations  frequently  vowed  to  sacrifice,  in  case  of  delivery,  all  the  animals  that  wen* 
produced  in  the  following  Spring.  They  sacrificed  cattle  ;  but  as  It  seemed  cruel  to 
sacrifice  human  beings,  they  had  recourse  to  subterfuge :  they  veiled  the  heads  of 
the  children  bom  at  that  time,  when  they  had  attained  the  age  of  maturity,  and  sent 
them  off  to  obuin  new  settlements.  This  is  the  meaning  in  which  the  exp^?*  '” 
svr  Mcraw  is  used  in  the  text.  {Tramluior,) 


3  On  the  (Jn^in  ana  rriviieges  oj  ^ncteni  Lixonics. 

civil  wars,  in  which  one  of  the  fac-  of  its  inhabitants  a  greater  extent  of 
lions  is  conqueretl  and  expelled  by  laud,  and  a  more  genial  climate  in  a 
tlie  other.  Kinigration  and  the  for-  new  country  J.  Such  instances  are 
inaiion  of  colonies,  however,  are  pro-  of  repeated  occurrence:  but  probably 
bably  never  more  necessary  than  the  most  ancient  examples  of  colonies 
when  irruptions  of  barbarians  are  founded  from  motives  of  utility,  occur 
directed  against  a  country  unforti-  when  conquerors,  having  driven  the 
tietl,  and  in  every  respect  unprepa-  vanquished  into  other  territories,  as- 
redlo  resist  them,  so  that  the  invad-  sign  the  lands  thus  evacuated  to  new 
trs  easily  obtain  possession  of  the  settlers,  with  a  view  of  retaining 
whole  territory.  both  subject  to  their  dominion  ;  ex- 

In  addition  to  the  colonies  which  amples  of  which  are  afforded  us  by 
originate  in  necessity,  those  which  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  in 
originate  in  utility  come  next  to  be  the  case  of  the  Jews,  by  Alexander, 

considered.  This  principle  is  not  and  by  the  Homans.  A  plan  similar 

susceptible  of  being  strictly  dehn-  to  this  is  that  under  which  bodies  of 
ed,  and  varies  according  to  the  cir-  men  were  sent  into  conquered  cities 

cumstanccs  of  States.  It  is  not  to  supply  the  ravages  of  war;  or 

known,  or  not  operative,  till  a  re-  when,  instead  of  inflicting  punish- 
gular  Government  has  l^en  estab-  ment  on  the  vanquished,  their  lands 
lislied ;  and  is  in  part  the  cause,  and  were  wrested  from  them,  and  assigned 
in  part  the  effect  of  fixed  laws  and  to  strangers.  The  Atlienians  were 
institutions* * * §.  According  to  the  max-  in  the  habit  of  sending  such  colo- 
ims  of  utility,  a  colony  is  planted,  nists  to  the  cities  and  territories  of 
that  the  mother  country  may  more  those  whom  they  had  conquered  in 
rajiidly  improve,  and  that  the  poorer  war,  even  though  they  meant  to 
citizens  may  obtain  property  in  land,  unite  them  to  the  State  as  allies  §  ; 
in  their  new  settlements,  which  they  a  measure  which,  as  mentioned  by 
could  not  acquire  at  home  :  a  motive  Isocrates,  was  adopted,  that  the 
which,  it  is  well  known,  actuated  name  of  the  Greeks  might  extend  as 
the  Romans  and  Athenians  in  estab-  wide  as  possible,  and  that  that  of 
lisliing  many  of  their  colonies  t.  A  the  barbarians  might  be  repressed  ||. 
^tate,  by  adopting  this  measure,  may  It  was  a  favourite  plan  with  the  Ho- 
have  in  view,  either  to  free  itself  of  mans  to  establish  colonies  in  the  ter- 
AD  idle  and  indolent  population,  ritories  of  their  enemies,  in  order  to 
predisposed  to  favour  any  coangc  or  prevent  their  incursions  And  it 
revolution,  or  to  acquire  for  a  portion  is  said  that  the  Incas,  the  ancient 


•  Servius,  in  his  notes  on  the  twelfth  line  of  the  first  book  of  the  iKneid,  says, 
hit  part  civhim  aui  $<^orum  viissa^  ubi  rempuhlicam  habeant^  ex  contemn  tuae  civifath 
AM/  publico  rjtu  populi^  unde  profecta  est^  comilio^  lice  autevi  coloniac  suntf  quae  ex 
cvntUio  publico^  non  ex  secetsione  sunt  conditae, 

Liban.  argument.  Oral.  Demosth.  rm  b 

^  The  most  of  the  causes  from  which  colonies  take  their  rise  are  enumerated  by 
Seneca,  De  consolat,  ad  JJelv,  c.  6.  Alii  longo  errore  j(fctatiy  non'judicio  elegcrunt 
loci/m,  sed  lastUudine  proxirnum  occuparunt  ;  alii  sibi  arma  jus  in  aliena  terra  ftce- 
runt ;  quatdani  gentes^  cum  ignota  peterent^  marc  hausit^  quaedam  ibi  consedermtt^ 
ubi  dlas  reruns  iiiopia  deposuit,  Nec  omnibus  cadem  causta  relinqucndi  quaerendique 
petriamfuit.  Alios  excidia  urbturn  suarum,  hostilibus  armis  elapsos^  in  aliena  spolia- 
tot  suit  cxpulcruntj  alios  domesiica  scdiiio  submovit ;  alios  nimia  superjluentis  populi 
jnqueniia^  ad  exoncrandas  vires,  cmisit  ;  alios pesiilentia  autfrequens  terrarum  hiatus 
oHt  altqua  inloleranda  infclicis  soli  vitia  ejecerunt;  guosdam  fertilis  orae  et  in  majns 
t<uiiuiae  fama  corrvpit,  alios  alia  caussa  excivit  domibus  snis. ,  Nothing  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  more  excellent  and  applicable  than  this  passage  of  Seneca. 

§  Diodor.  XV.  23.  Isocrates  apologises  for  this  avaricious  conduct  on 

Jbe  ground  that  none  were  sent  exeept  to  deserted  lands  (Paneg,  99) ;  but  at  length, 
Di.  c.  9,  they  agreed  to  restorp  to  their  former  owners  the  lands  thus  wrested  from 
•^1  {p’uiytit/Aitms  mirtxaTmrrn^  rtn  2095) ;  and  a  law 

'‘as  tnade.that  no  Athenian  should  cultivate  land  beyond  the  limits  of  Attka, 

Atntxlmt  ytufynt  %ur»s  tpis  Aerissi.) 

\\  Paneg.  {,  c*  9. 

Sigon.  de  ant.  Jure  Ital  II.  2. 


On  the  Ot  i^in  and  Vt  of  Ancitnl  Cidonits. 


princes  of  ihe  Peruvians,  a  people  iii- 
linitcly  6U])enor  to  the  cruel  and  san¬ 
guinary  nation  by  v^  hich  they  were 
subdued,  followed  the  same  plan ; 
and  that  they  led  their  subjects  from 
provinces  where  the  soil  was  poor 
and  ungrateful,  toothers  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  greater  fertility  and  a  milder 
climate 

Hut  how  useful  soever  these  modes 
of  colonization  may  l>e,  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  species  un8])eakably  more  bene¬ 
ficial,  namely,  when  a  colony  is  in- 
stituteil  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
navigation,  trade,  and  commerce.  In 
modern  limes,  this  species  has  been 
cultivated  with  great  ardour,  and 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  un¬ 
known  and  unthought  of  in  the  early 
ages  of  society :  and  as  it  has  pro¬ 
moted  the  objects  just  specified,  it 
has  at  the  same  time  rendered  the 
connection  of  the  mother  country 
with  the  colonies  more  frequent  and 
intimate  ;  enabling  her  both  to  com¬ 
mand  their  allegiance  more  stedfastly, 
and  more  fully  to  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  commerce ;  and  if  the 
colonies  of  recent  times  have  been 
protluctive  of  greater  utility  than 
those  of  anti(piity,  it  is  owing  entire¬ 
ly  and  exclusively  to  this  circum¬ 
stance.  Colonics  of  this  kind,  how¬ 
ever,  though  chiefly  cultivated  hy 
the  moderns,  were  not  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  were 
adopted  so  far  as  their  limited  know¬ 
ledge  of  naval  and  commercial  affairs 
allowal  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  such  colonies  were  planted,  not 
merely  by  the  Phccnicians,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  Massilians,  but  by  the 
Athenians  in  Thrace  and  Pontus  +, 
by  the  Ptolemies  of  Kgypt  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Kry threat)  ^*a,  by  the 
Idumeans  and  Jews  on  the  same 
Ocean,  and  by  the  Macedonians  in 
India.  These  colonics  seem  gene¬ 
rally  to  have  been  founded  to  answer 
a  double  purpose  ;  both  to  promote 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  to  serve 
as  emporiums  or  marts,  where,  as  in 
a  place  of  security,  merchants  from 
the  |>artnt  Slate  and  Uiose  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  might  meet 
aud  tranaact  busioeaa.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  reason  which 


prompted  the  Dutch  to  plant  colonits 
in  Asia,  and  other  nations  to  piaut 
them  on  the  shores  of  Africa, — com¬ 
bined,  too,  with  a  vague  hut  sironc: 
desire  of  extending  tlieir  authority 
and  the  boumls  of  tluir  empire.  In. 
timately  connected  with  this  motive, 
and  inseparable  from  it,  was  that  of 
affording  security  to  those  enterpris¬ 
ing  labourers  front  the  parent  Stale 
who  emigrated  thither,  and  of  pet¬ 
ting  the  soil  better  cultivated  from 
which  the  materials  of  comnjercc  were 
to  be  derived.,  ISueh,  for  exaii.plc, 
were  the  circumstances  from  whuli, 
in  many  instances,  the  American  co¬ 
lonies  took  their  rise  and  tlerivctl 
their  utility  ;  for  the  precious  inctais 
were  not  discovered  in  sucli  quanii- 
tie's  as  the  first  adventurers  flutUrtd 
themselvesthey.  would  be;  they  were, 
indeed,  got  only  in  certain  ]»laicH, 
and  in  limited  abundance :  and 
other  proclucts,  such  as  sugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  herbs,  which  could  be 
converteHl  to  medical  purposes,  dye¬ 
stuffs,  ikc,f  being  subsequently  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  European  settlers, 
were  found  more  effectually  to  re¬ 
ward  their  industry.  All  these  causes 
for  planting  colonies  had  more  or  less 
iiiflueiice  on  the  nations  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  ;  thong})  the  object  of  each  in 
founding  scttletnents  w'as  necessjuily 
detertnined  by  its  internal  cireiini- 
stances,  or  relative  situation.  1  he 
'J'yrians  and  Sidoniatis  had  only  in 
view  to  obtain  safe  stations  for  their 
shipping,  and  etnporiums  for  trade ; 
and  the  Carthaginians  to  these  ob¬ 
jects  added  a  desire  to  extend  ihe 
boundaries  of  their  onpire, — a  w  isli 
which  they  endeavoured  to  carry 
into  effect,  not  from  any  abstract 
principle  of  utility,  but  in  onler 
to  obtain  a  superiority  over  tluir 
two  great  rivals,  -Alexandria  and 
Hone.  There  is  one  thing  peculiar 
to  ancient  colonies,  natnely,  that 
when  they  had  arrived  at  any  terri¬ 
tory  on  which  they  had  resolved  to 
settle,  they  did  )iot,  like  the  tnoderns, 
endeavour  to  extiruate  the  original 
people,  or  reduce  them  into  slavery 
in  the  name  and  under  the  disguise 
of  religion. 

Having  thus  considered  the  causcsi 


•  Gart'illaMio  de  la  Vega  rncarum  UUtor,  P.  1.  lib.  VII.  c.  I. 
t  Will  rUrke’a  Connexion  qf  tht  Hotnan^  Saxon,  and  English  Coins.  Lon.  1767. 
PP*  Ah  fi  teqq.  This  work,  though  professedly  on  another  tubjecty  Ihrowi 
greater  Irghi  on  the  topic  in  the  text  than  any  other  book  wc  know. 
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the  nature, and  the  tU'sijrn,  of  planting  ing  or  fortifying  her  Iwundarios,  or 
lolunies.  we  now  proceed  to  examine'  for  the  sake  of  some  commercial  or 
llie  riiilVuj  and  privilegt‘8  which  they  naval  advantage.  Under  these ‘cir- 
injoveil,  or  to  w  hich  they  seem  en-  cumstances,  she  thought  she  possess- 
As  the  laws  which  regulate  cd  some  natural  ami  unalienable  ju- 
civictv  have  not  been  tracetl  and  de-  risdiction  over  her  colonies,  though 
fintd  with  any  accuracy  till  a  compa-  at  Hrst  she  neither  i>erceived  nor  aliu- 
Mtivciy  rtcent  dale,  no  inference  re-  ded  to  the  nature,  extent,  or  even  the 
snecting  the  rights  of  colonies  can  be  existence  of  such  a  privilege,  'rhis 
drawn  irom  remote  times.  It  is  easy  right,  however,  could  not  but  be  re- 
to  imagine  that,  in  ancient  ages,  co-  cognised  by  colonists  established  un- 
Ijnies  were  often  formed  without  any  der  such  circumstances,  and  it  was 
law  existing  on  the  subject,  or  even  exercised  variously  at  ditferent  times, 
aCHinst  the  will  of  the  parent  State,  and  by  ditferent  nations.  Hut  it 
as  when  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  was  generally  reckoned  sulficient  that 
wtrecxi'clled  during  civil  broils ;  and  the  mother  country  should  possess 
tl.at  in  such  circumstances  neither  free  and  uncontrolled  intercourse 
the  mother  country  ever  dreamt  of  with  the  colonics, — that  she  should 
oiaiiuing  or  exercising' any  jurisdic-  have  stations  for  luT  ships  and  cm- 
tioii  over  them,  nor  they  of  acknow-  poriums  for  trade,  so  that  the  harba- 
Ldgiiig  any  tie  or  obedience.  A  ter-  rians  who  inhabited  the  interior  of 
ntory,  or  city,  occupietl  by  a  new  the  country,  or  the  neighbouring  tcr- 
I'olony,  seems  in  those  remote  days  to  ritories,  might  come  thither  with 
have  constituted  the  beginning  and  their  merchandize.  In  all  other  re¬ 
source  of  a  new  state,  at  liberty  to  spects,  the  colonists  were  completely 
lonn  a  constitution  for  itself,  and  to  be  free  and  unshackled,  and  governed  by 
governed  by  its  own  laws.  'J'his  was  their  own  laws.  The  intercourse  he- 
inost  decidedly  the  case  when  the  tween  them  and  the  metropolis,  in¬ 
colony  was  separated  from  the  parent  stead  of  remaining  vague  and  un«lc- 
Siatc  by  the  intervention  of  the  sea.  fined,  and  changing  with  the  course 
In  Gises  in  which  necessity  w’as  the  of  events,  was  regulated  and  sc- 
causc  and  origin  of  a  colony,  there  cured  by  fixed  statutes  and  cnact- 
could  be  no  question  on  the  part  of  vnents:  and  not  only  so,  but  laws 
llie  inother  country  relative  to  any  were  in  course  of  time  made  respect- 
allegiance  due  to  her.  Those  inha-  ing  the  planting  of  colonies ;  and 
l)i tints  who  were  driven  from  home,  different  inodes  and  principles  were 
either  by  famine  or  a  scarcity  of  food,  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose,  accord- 
or  by  any  other  urgent  calamity,  ing  to  the  various  circumstances  of 
eiitiiled  to  regard  the  parent  time  and  place  under  which  the  plan 
•‘'tate  as  a  stepmother,  to  whom  they  was  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
owed  no  obedience,  and  whose  will  Thus  the  intercourse  which  sub- 
^tid  authority  they  were  not  called  sists  between  colonies  and  the  mother 
uiKin  to  consult  or  recognise.  Man-  country  derived  its  origin  partly 
•'trs,  customs,  and  institutions,  re-  from  their  natural  connection  and  rc- 
ceivtd  from  their  ancestors,  together  lationship,  and  partly  from  express 
with  their  vtTiiacular  language,  were  laws,  which  necessity  or  policy  dic- 
nii  ecd  transferred  by  the  colonists  to  tated.  The  former,  though  felt  at 
tir  new  settlements,  and  such  a  ge-  the  establishment  of  tlic  earliest  co- 
jHral  sense  of  relationship  and  aftec-  Ionics,  was  not  at  first  fully  under- 
>on  towards  the  mother  country,  as  stood  or  defined;  the  latter  took 
0  tains  in  ordinary  life,  was  long  felt  place  gradually, — law  after  law  lieing 
‘^"*^*'ished ;  but  obedience  was  ne-  made  as  conjunctures  required  ;  and 
^er  contemplated  or  thought  of.  This  at  length  that  form  of  jurisprudence 
'  however,  occurred  to  parent  was  settled  which  now  generally  oh- 
it  was  seen  how  much  it  tains.  The  Latin  writers  have  cx- 
^^ou  be  for  their  advantage  to  ex-  trained  this  subject  with  a  diligence 
over  their  colonies ;  unrivalled  by  other  nations  ;  hut 
adopted  when  the  neither  the  two  modes  of  intercourse 
th*  ^21*1  herself  planted  in  question,  nor  the  principles  on 

‘*”y  motives  of  utility,  which  they  arc  founded,  have  been 
cularly  in  the  desigtr  of  extend-  treated  with  that  degree  of  care  and 


I 
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labour  which  their  importance  de¬ 
serves. 

W'e  cannot,  however,  duly  appre¬ 
ciate  and  understand  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  ancient  colonies,  unless 
we  examine  those  of  each  colony  se- 
|)arately ;  for  the  constitution  and 
circumstances  of  each  differed  more 
or  less  from  those  of  others;  and 
though  we  take  a  view  of  most  of 
the  laws  which  we  may  suppose  to 
obtain  between  acolony  and  its  parent 
iState,  yet  no  instance  can  be  quoted 
in  which  all  these  laws  can  be  found 
to  obtain.  The  different  circum¬ 
stances  of  time  and  place  occasioned 
immense  differences  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  constitution  of  colonies. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  any  thing  which 
affects  States  and  (jovernments  be 
properly  understootl,  unless  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  of  time  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  our  investigations.  It  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  wdiich 
should  bind  together  a  colony  and 
its  mother  country  was  the  result  of 
time  and  experience,  founded  on  that 
intercourse  which  would  naturally 
take  place  between  them  from  the 
earliest  date.  As  men  arc  dow  in 
acquiring  a  clear  perception  of  these 
laws,  and  as  such  knowledge  pre¬ 
supposes  some  progress  in  naviga¬ 
tion,  commerce,  and  reciprocity  of  ad¬ 
vantages,  a  colony,  over  wdiich  the 
mother  country  wished  to  exercise 
any  jurisiliction,  required  to  be  situ¬ 
ated  near  her,  or  at  least  at  no  very 
considerable  distance.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  colony  is,  as  it  were, 
obliged  to  put  itself  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  its  parent  State  ;  and  it  is 
generally  governed  by  a  viceroy  ap¬ 
pointed  by  her.  Colonies,  foundetl  by 
free  Sute8,of  which  the  citizens  who 
emigrate  enjoyed  while  at  home  the 
same  privileges  as  those  who  remained 
behind,  have  mostly  had  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  these  privileges  in  their 
new  settlements  guaranteed  to  them. 
History  sufficiently  testifies,  that  in 
a  great  variety  of  instances  new  ci¬ 
ties  and  new  colonies  have  been  in 
every  respect  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  state  which  planted  them.  Coun¬ 
tries  which,  in  other  matters  that 
have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  and 
improve  their  resources,  shew  much 


wavering  and  imbecility,  have  avail- 
ed  theuiselves  most  studiously  ot 
every  measure  calculated  to  extiiid 
their  boundaries :  a  remark  that 
equally  applicable  to  the  must  bar¬ 
barous  as  well  as  the  most  civilized 
people,  as  the  universal  object  ap¬ 
parently  is  to  add  indeffnitely  to  their 
territory.  That  the  connection 
have  been  describing  may  take  place, 
it  ii  necessary,  as  previously  hinted, 
that  the  colony  be  not  too  far  distant, 
or  too  near  ;  lest,  if  the  latter,  it 
should  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  mother  country  ;  and  if  the  I'oriu- 
cr,  they  should  be  held  together  by 
no  tie.  The  Romans  anxiously  took 
care  that  this  latter  result  should 
not  be  realised  in  any  of  their  colo¬ 
nies,  as,  until  the  time  of  the  Grac¬ 
chi,  they  founded  none  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Italy*.  And,  besides, 
they  had  before  their  eyes  examples 
of  colonies  which,  through  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  parent  State,  had  at¬ 
tained  to  too  great  importance  and 
|)Ower,  and  had  become  botli  lor- 
inidable  and  hateful  to  them ;  such  as 
Carthage,  Marseilles,  Syracuse,  Cor- 
cyra,  Cyzicuin,  Byzantium,  and  even 
Alba  itself. 

The  States  of  Greece,  which  con¬ 
tended  for  the  sovereignty,  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  that  made  any 
progress  towards  cultivating  that  con¬ 
nection  and  intimaev  we  are  contem¬ 
plating,  and  which  directed  their 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  those 
mutual  laws  which  should  bind  a 
colony  and  its  parent  State  together. 
They  saw  that  their  colonies  were 
connected  with  them  by  a  kind  of 
natural  relationship,  which  it  would 
be  criminal,  at  least  uiidutiful,  in 
them  to  violate  or  disregard,  hi 
order  to  strengthen  and  exUiul 
their  power  as  widely  as  possible, 
they  began  severally  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  affection  of  their  colo¬ 
nies,  and  thus  to  ascertain  how  much 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  them. 
This  vague,  natural  alliance,  was  in 
process  of  time  enhanced  by  the 
advantages  to  commerce  and  naviga* 
tion  of  which  it  was  producii'C* 
advantages  so  important,  that  no  step 
■that  could  secure  their  conliniwnce 
was  overlooked.  If  this  opinion 
be  correct,  it  ii  evident  that  the  I**** 
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that  txist  between  a  colony  nnd  its  anti  protracted  experience,  were  ne- 
l  areiu  ii'titc  are  not  the  result  of  ca-  cessary  to  give  nations  correct  ideas 
price  or  accident,  but  are  founded  on  on  this  subject ;  and  to  establish  the 
the  nature  of  things  and  the  ordinary  following  important  principles,  which, 
courscof  events,  and  can  be  easily  though  elementary,  were  not  soon 
traced  and  tlelineated.  Wc  have  recognised,  namely,  that  in  ordinary 
inanv  examples  of  this,  indeed,  in  circumstances,  it  is  not  allowable  to 
niodern  colonies.  Many  districts  on  any  citizen,  unless  with  consent  of  the 
the  shores  of  America  were  occupied  State  to  which  he  belongs,  to  leave 
bv  Kiiropcans,  and  much  resorted  to  bis  country  and  emigrate  to  another, 
loiT^  before  the  advantages  which  as  the  State  possesses  sovereign  con- 
these  colonies  were  capable  of  confer-  trol  over  every  one  of  her  subjects  ; 
ring  on  the  mother  country  occurred  that  a  State  alone  enjoys  the  right  of 
toher.  Nootherohjectjiiuleeil,  was  at  planting  a  colony,  of  deciding  re- 
first  in  view  than  to  procure  the  pre-  specting  the  necessity  or  utility  of 
cions  metals :  and  accordingly,  in  the  it,  of  prescribing  the  number  of  in- 
chartors  which  grant  the  privilege,  dividuals  of  which  it  is  to  consist, 
either  of  sailing  to  these  regions  or  and  the  territory  where  it  is  to  be 
settling  in  them,  scarcely  anything  settled,  and  of  determining  the  con- 
is  reserved  to  the  parent  State  more  ditions  and  laws  by  which  it  is  to 
than  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  be  regulated ;  that  it  is  not  expedient 
gold  and  silver  which  might  be  dug  or  wise  in  colonists  to  allow  the 
from  the  mines.  The  other  great  mother  country  power  over  their 
benefits  resulting  from  colonies  were  persons  or  resources,  or  those  of  their 
not  then  even  imagined.  posterity ;  and  that,  though  the 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  credible,  parent  State  has  the  right  of  insti- 
how  little  the  nations  of  Europe  con-  tuting  a  colony,  and  of  determining 
suited  their  own  interests  in  plant-  when  such  a  step  is  advantageous  or 
ing  the  first  colonies  in  America,  and  necessary,  and  how  it  is  to  be  carried 
how  extremely  ignorant  they  were  into  execution,  yet  the  colonists, when 
of  the  principles,  or  how  much  they  planted,  are  entitled  to  retain  the 
neglected  them,  on  which  colonies  same  privileges,  the  same  relative 
should  be  established,  and  of  the  situation  and  rank  in  societ 


which 

rights  which  should  reciprocally  be  they  severally  enjoyed  in  their  na- 
rpcognise<l  on  either  side  *.  There  tive  country. 

were  not,  however,  wanting  authors  As  the  causes  and  objects  of  the 
who  laid  before  them  examples  of  Roman  colonies  were  different  from 
colonies  from  ancient  history  ;  and  those  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  not  to  be 
they  might,  perhaps,  have  provided  wondered  at  if  their  laws  and  insti- 
against  the  evils  and  disadvantages  tutions  were  also  different.  The 
which  neglect  or  ignorance  of  cor-  Roman  colonies  formed  an  integral 
feet  principles  produce  ;  were  it  not  part  of  the  empire,  and  in  every  re- 
that  modem  Governments  rather  wish  sped  bore  the  impress  of  the  parent 
to  submit  to  inconveniences,  or  to  city.  Each  colony  seemed  another 
indulge  prejudices  which  have  exist-  Rome  on  a  subordinate  scale;  yet 
for  ages,  and  not  to  adopt  any  it  so  depended  on  the  ancient  State, 
improvements  unless  compelled  by  that  its  laws  and  polity  were  not  its 
signal  losses,  than  to  follow  the  ex-  own,  but  those  of  tne  Roman  people  f. 
tmple  of  ancient  states  and  republics.  This  state  of  things  was  somewhat 
however  salutary,  or  to  convert  to  modified  by  circumstances,  and,  be- 
their  own  use  the  maxims  and  ad-  sides,  the  colonisU,  under  every  cir- 
vices  submitteil  to  them  by  philoso-  cumslance,  enjoyed  the  uncontrolled 
phers  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  privilege  of  making  laws  relative  to 
between  ancient  and  modern  times.  their  private  and  domestic  .concerns, 
On  account  of  this  ignorance  and  and  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
ptejndice,  the  lapse  of  several  genar-  But  of  Roman  colonies  we  need  not 
itioni,  the  shedding  of  much  blood,  give  any  enlarged  account,  as  the 
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snlycct  has  been  exhausted  hy  Sigo-  time,  for  the  reader  to  remcnilx  r,  iliai 
nius* * * §  and  Spanhcmius  f,  from  whose  the  nature  of  colonies,  and  the  tie 
labours  Heineccius,  and  other  writers,  that  bound  them  to  the  inoilur 
have  drawn  the  materials  of  their  country,  varit‘d  according  to  the  cii- 
works.  Nor  do  we  mean  at  present  cumstanccs  of  time,  place,  i'vc.,  un- 
to  treat  of  the  colonies  of  the  Cartha-  der  which  they  were  planted ;  ainl 
ginians  and  other  ancient  nations:  particularly,  that  the  Greek  colonists 
and  the  remainder  of  this  essay  shall  went  from  cities  which,  for  the  most 
be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  considera-  part,  enjoyed  a  popular  form  oi  go- 
tion  of  the  lireek  colonics,  and  of  the  vernment. 

connection  which  obtained  between  The  Greeks,  and  all  the  ancients, 
them  and  their  parent  states.  seem  to  have  expressed  the  connec- 

>Ve  know  of  no  author  who  has  tion  which  subsists  between  a  colony 
examined  the  subject  of  Greek  co-  and  its  parent  state,  by  a  term  sig- 
lonies  in  all  its  extent  and  bearings,  nifying  natural  alliance  or  relation- 
and  who  has  brought  forward  all  the  ship ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  words 
principles  and  illustrations  belonging  necessitudof  or  cvyyiuent;  for  it  is 
to  it.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  sufficiently  evident,  from  ancient 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  con-  writers,  that  a  communion  and  iden- 
nection  which  cxistctl  between  Greece  tity  of  race  and  extraction  were  re- 
and  her  colonics  was  not  regulated  garded  as  existing  between  the  mo- 
by  any  specific  law.  For  what,  in  ther  country  and  her  colonics,  and 
modern  times,  we  regard  as  the  law  tlie  citizens  of  both  were  lookc<l 
of  nations  and  universal  law,  the  an-  upon  as  blood-relations  and  kin- 
eients  referred  to  custom,  or  some  dred  J.  This  relationship,  wliich 
principle  of  ethics,  derived  from  na-  nature  and  reason  concurred  in 
ture,  and  founded  on  justice,  and  strengthening,  was  distinguished  hy 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  fore-  the  sacred  name  of  fitial  attach- 
fathers.  To  this  belief  and  associa-  mant,  and  its  obligations  were  ar- 
tion  there  was  thus  imparted  a  de-  dently  reverenced,  aiul  any  violation 
gixc  of  sacredness  and  majesty,  which  of  them  strongly  dreaded  and  re- 
alinost  forbade  any  discussion  res-  probated.  In  establishing  this  prin- 
peeling  their  nature  or  truth  :  nor  is  ciple,  ancient  lawgivers  showed  tlie 
it  probable  that  any  discussion  could  most  intimate  acquaintance  witli  tlic 
have  effected  a  change  in  the  senti-  human  heart,  and  the  nicest  insight 
ments  or  prejudices  entertained  on  into  the  springs  of  human  actions ; 
the  subject.  Modern  writers  have  for,  by  every  association  and  feeling 
not  in  general  paid  due  attention  to  which  can  excite  reverence  and  love, 
these  sentiments,  and  have  therefore,  they  have  hallowed  those  laws  which, 
in  many  instances,  arrived  at  very  if  proposed  in  plain  terms,  or  en- 
unsound  conclusions.  In  this  trea-  forced  by  logical  subtilties  and  'fis- 
tisc,  without  dealing  in  any  vague  quisitions,  would  have  had  coinpara- 
spcculations,  we  shall  draw  our  opt-  lively  no  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
nions  from  the  authority  of  the  most  every  means  would  have  been  tried 
ancient  authors,  and  thus  endeavour  to  violate  or  elude  them;  •  ik  colony, 
to  ascertain  what  was  really  the  state  therefore,  imbibing  these  feelings, 
and  rights  of  the  Greek  colonies,  and  loved  and  reverenced  its  mother 
the  nature  of  the  connection  that  ex-  country  ,  as  a  child  reverences  and 
isted  between  them  and  their  iwent  loves  a  parent  §  ;  and  as  the  duties 
city.  It  is  uecessary,  in  the  mean-  of  filial  affection  .are  performed,  on 

•  De  A  at.  Jure  Italiac  lib.  II.  c.  2,  rt  seqq.  lb.  III.  8,  et  seqq, 

•f*  t>rb.  Rom.  c.  8,  8. 

^  Prom  this  fact,  Hobbes  has  drawn  this  infenmee,  that  a  colony  is  the  o<rs|>ring 
of  the  parent  State,  and  must  continue  in  subjection  till  it  be  euaancipated  by  the 
parent  State  ;  but  from  this  analog}',  he  has  illogically  argued,  and  he  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others,  that  the  growth  and  increase  of  colonies  depend  also  on  the  will  ol 
the  mother  country. 

§  Cl;  yoPiVffi  rixsa,  as  in  the  public  monumenta  of  the  Locriona.  JSjrtf* 
virfMt.  ef  vit.  ex  Pohjb.  Lib.  X 11  .\x  4a  Edit.  Vien.  See  the  note  of  Vaksiws 
at  |wge  159.  Dionysius  Halic.  III.  s.  7.  p.  137.  A  similar  instance  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  may  he  found  in  Herodotus  III.  19. 
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ol  chiltlrci),  without  any  re- 
jraril  to  law  or  compulsion,  but  sole- 
Iv  from  the  natural  ininulse  of  the 
liiind,  strengthened  by  domestic  and 
parental  kindness  ;  so  a  colony,  from 
the  same  sacred  motives,  performs 
its  liliiU  duties  to  the  mother  State, 
without  tliinking  of  the  autliority  or 
obligation  of  law.  And  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  country  treated  the  colony  as 
if  with  parental  indulgence  and  love, 
she  also  laid  claim  to  rule  it  with 
corresponding  authority  and  admoni¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  Corinthians,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thucydides  *,  are  said  to  have 
founded  Corey ra,  in  the  view  that 
the  colonists  might  be  subservient  to 
their  authority,  and  that  they  might 
cultivate  their  friendship.  From  the 
same  writer,  and  from  other  sources,  it 
is  evident,  that,  in  most  cases,  some 
power  was  reserved  by  theparent  State 
over  her  colonies  ;  tnough,  from  va¬ 
rious  causes,  this  power,  together  with 
all  intercourse,  appears  sometimes  to 
have  been  interrupted  or  abolished. 
Of  this  wc  have  an  example  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Albania  t,  and  other 
colonies,  who  had  greatly  improved 
their  resources ;  as  Carthage,  Cyprus, 
Byzantium,  and  Marseilles.  Yet 
this  power  of  the  mother  country 
gradually  increased  in  most  instances, 
and  was  sometimes  maintained  even 
by  force  of  arms.  From  these  state¬ 
ments,  it  is  apparent  that,  in  ancient 
times,  the  original  State  possessed 
considerable  power  over  her  colonies ; 
and  although  that  power  was  not 
always  well  understood  or  accurately 
detined,  and  though  in  different  cases 
it  iniglu  refer  to  different  duties  and 
obligations ;  yet,  if  we  were  to  ad¬ 


duce  various  examples,  wo  should 
embrace  every  species  of  jurisdiction 
or  allegiance  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  State  to  exercise  over  her  colonies, 
or  to  claim  from  them.  Parent  coun¬ 
tries,  as  just  stated,  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  maintain  their  authority  by 
force  of  arms,  and  to  compel  (heir 
colonies  to  obedience J ;  an  alternative 
to  wbicb,  Thucydides  tells  us,  the 
lioeotians  bad  recourse,  and  they 
flattered  themselves,  that,  when  doing 
so,  they  were  acting  according  to 
law  §.  But  the  circumstance  of  the 
mother  country  supporting  her  power 
by  arms,  shews  that  there  was  a 
point  of  obedience  beyond  which 
the  colonists  would  not  go,  and  that 
if  the  parent  State  sacrificed  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  colonies  to  her  own  ag¬ 
grandisement, — if  she  arrogated  every 
advantage  to  herself, — if,  instead  of 
kindness,  she  shew’ed  harshness  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  indulgence,  hatred, — if  she 
envied  their  encreasing  wealth,  and 
endeavoured  maliciously  to  counter¬ 
act  or  prevent  it ;  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  colonists  w'ere  of  opi¬ 
nion  they  should  no  longer  recog¬ 
nise  her  authority,  or  yield  her  any 
allegiance;  but  should  use  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  repel  such 
aggressions,  and  to  proclaim  and 
maintain  their  independence.  ‘'Every 
colony,**  to  use  tne  words  of  the 
Corcyreans,  when  complaining  of 
Corinth II ,  “  honours  the  parent  State 
so  long  as  she  seems  well  disposed 
towards  it ;  but  if  she  treat  it  in¬ 
juriously  and  haughtily,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  colonists  to  withdraw 
their  ‘allegiance  ;  for  colonists  were 
not  sent  out  on  the  condition  of  being 


I  hucydides  1.  3H.  irri  ru  ijyefAovs;  n  ttvau  kxi  rec  tiKorcc. 

yayy  u'hXxi  ctTToiKixt  xai  vtto  utoIxuv  (rnpytifAi^x- 

T his  is  tliat  in  Thucydides  III.  63,  where  the  Thebans  are 

fomplainii.J  of  the  Plataeans :  St;  iifAuu  KTiaeLyruu  Vl'hxTxiot.Vy  Cartoov  rijg 
l^oiurtu;  Kxi  dXXx  %ufdcA  fAir  xur^c,  u  ^vfifciKTOv; 

ovx.  opto;,  u9X£o  trxYfiri  to  TrpuroVf  i}ytfcov6Vta0ctt 

r,uuy.  ^ 

+  Dionyx.  Ilalic.  III.  s.  10.  p.  140,  and  8.  II.  p.  142. 

.^Many  colonies  have  lieen  destroyed,  because  they  had  revolted,  Si*  mwgrxetv,  as 
^he  inhabitants  of  Cainarina  by  the  Syracusans,  ^Thucyd.  VI,  5.),  and  the  Samians 
‘•y  the  Athenians,  {Diodor,  XII,  27*8.) 

3  Tfiucyd.  III.  61.  The  Bceotiaiis  say  that  the  Platseans  violated  the  institutions 
0  thc’.r  country,  from  whicli  exairif^e  w'e  see  that  the  laws 

0  the  parent  State  were  denominated  hy  a  word  signifying  the  custopi,  the  practice 
^  the  cauniry,  equivalent  in  Latin  to  metis  patriu  The  Boeotians  calling  the  Plataeans 

join  in  the  war,  sav,  {Thucyd,  II.  2.),  hr.;  /3ci»Xit«<  tx* 

Compare  Thucyd.  III.  C5-6.  II  Thucydides,  I.  34.  .. 
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slaves,  but  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  those  citizens  whom 
they  left  behind  them.” 

^me  other  circumstances,  parti¬ 
cularly  a  community  of  religious  ob¬ 
servances  and  sacred  rites,  of  laws 
and  institutions,  impart  greater  sanc¬ 
tity  and  veneration  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  which  we  have  been  contempla¬ 
ting.  Before  plans  for  increasing 
their  wealth,  or  any  other  considera¬ 
tions,  induced  nations  to  prescribe 
laws  and  regulations  to  their  colonies, 
tile  colonists  transferred  their  ancient 
laws  and  jurisprudence  into  their  new 
settlements,,  and  established  them 
there*.  What,  besides,  could  form 
a  union  so  effectually  between  kins¬ 
men  thus  separated,  as  that  the  co¬ 
lonists  should  continue  in  their  new 
abodes,  to  maintain  and  cherish  those 
religious  principles  and  sacred  rites  in 
which  they  had  been  educated  ?  The 
tie  thus  formed  would  be  the  more 
binding  and  endearing,  as  the  religion 
of  those  days  could  be  referred  to 
nothing  higher  than  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  established  and  observed  by 
former  generations,  and  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  thus  appealing  to 
their  prejudices  and  early  associa¬ 
tions.  There  is  yet  another  circum¬ 
stance,  which  must  have  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  their  religion,  and 
consequently  their  native  land,  more 
dear  to  the  colonists,  namely,  their 
carrying  with  them  into  their  new 
habitations  their  country’s  religious 
utensils ;  such  as  the  images  of  its 
gods,  its  sacred  instruments  and  ves¬ 


sels,  and  particularly  the  sacred  fin* 
of  Vesta,  alive  from  the  altar  in  tlu* 
prytaneum  of  their  native  city  t.  Tin* 
sepulchres  of  their  ancestors,  whirli 
the  colonists  left  behind  them,  ami 
other  monuments,  whether  conuecteil 
with  the  dead  or  allied  to  religion, 
exercised  also  great  jiower  in  in¬ 
fluencing  their  minds  with  feelings 
of  fllial  duty  to  their  original  homt, 
and  in  retaining  them  in  subjection 
In  more  ancient  times,  the  responsis 
of  tlie  oracles,  and  the  authority  of 
the  propliets,  had  the  same  effect,  as 
no  colony  was  attempted  to  he  plant¬ 
ed  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the 
gods ;  a  measure  which,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve,  was  adopted,  in  order  to  gaiti 
greater  reverence,  and  to  add  strength 
to  the  decrees  of  tlve  State  §.  \Vi* 
might  here  speak  of  the  authority  of 
the  auspices ;  hut  this  belongs  to 
Roman,  not  to  Greek  colonies,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  in 
this  place  ||. 

Though  tlie  nature  of  the  subject 
has  led  us  to  offer  these  obser¬ 
vations,  yet  tl>e  colonists,  overlook¬ 
ing  most  other  ties,  were  governetl 
chiefly  by  the  customs  and  principles 
of  their  ancestors ;  insomuch  that 
they  regarded  their  relationship  to 
the  mother  country,  and  their  com¬ 
munity  of  law's,  as  the  foundation  and 
basis  on  which  all  their  privileges  and 
duties  depciuled : — a  very  few  ob¬ 
servations  will  be  sufficient  to  explain 
this.  It  w’as  reckoned  a  duty  due  to 
tlie  original  State,  that,  in  case  she 
was  involved  in  war,  or  threatened 


•  'Plus  took  place  whetlver  tlie  form  of  the  Government  was  popular  or  otherwisi*. 
Thus  the  Cyclades,  in  almost  every  particular,  embraced  the  polity.  of  ll>e 

Athenians,  Isocr.  Panath.  p.  243.  But  if  the  colonists  were  composed  of  people  from 
several  countries,  tliey  had  to  agree  among  themselves  hy  what  laws  and  institutions 
they  choae  to  l>e  governed.  'Thus  Geia,  a  colony  founded  in  Sicily  liy  the  Rhodians 
and  Cretana,  cliose  to  be  regulated  hy  tl»e  laws  of  the  Dorians,  h  A*»#<** 

Tkucyd.  VI.  4.  5.— A  singular  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  ot  the 
Thurians,  wiUi  whom  it  was  a  question  3ii  natXt7(r$mi 

I^oHormSt  XII.  .3.5.  A  similar  example  was  offer^  when  Cumie  was  founded.  Strab. 
\ .  p.  372.  tor  an  account  of  the  colony  at  Zanle,  see  Pausanias,  IV,  23, 337. 

■f  Herodotu%  (I.  14^.)  when  he  wishes  to  say  that  the  colonics  of  the  lonians  went 
from  Athens,  uses  these  words,  rev  T^vrm%fi*ev  rev  Respecting 

the  images  of  the  gods,  consult  Pauxnuias.  VI  I.  2. 

this  principle,  exiles  from  Kpidamnns  conjure  the  Corcyraeans,  by  their  com¬ 
mon  sepulchres,  to  restore  them  to  lil>crty.  Thncyd.  I.  26. 

^  Catlintttch.  Hymn,  in  Apnll.  56—7.’  7»nttianfaJ,  VII.  2 — 5.  Cicero  de  Dir. 
I.  1.  ITiese  things  were  done  with  due  rites,  and  they  arc  those  of  which 

Hrrrut.  speaks  (V.  42.)  who,  when  he  saw  Cleomenes  preferred  to  'him  in  royal 
dignity,  wishing  in  his  indignation  to  depart  from  Sparta,  obtains  from  the  people 
to  found  a  colony,  «.nir«r  kneu  Ayt  h  tvrt  ry  i* 

if  nvritm  yir»  m  •|^rt  vnnemt  Ttn  tfutZeMetef. 

P  Ocero  Ph4iipp.  1 1.  40. 
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bv  hostile  invasion,  the  colonies,  as  rious  conduct ;  and  seemed  to  deserve 
U'coines  a  child  to  a  parent,  should  a  punishment,  for  its  perfidy,  pecu- 
scml  her  all  the  aid  in  their  power  liarly  disgraceful  and  severe  ||. 

This  circumstance  was  of  uncommon  In  the  mean  time,  however,  not- 
advaiitage  to  the  Athenians,  (who,  of  withstanding  this  public  connection 
all  the  Grecian  states,  planted  the  with  the  mother  country,  Me  i/iferwa/ 
greatest  number  of  colonies  t,)  in  and  domestic  affairs  and  juriadiction 
contributing  to  their  gaining  the  of  the  colonies  were  not  interfered 
sovereignty  of  Greece.  But  this  filial  with,  and  were  regarded  as  perfectly 
assistance  was  not  long  allowed  to  independent.  No  infringement  was 
remain  in  a  vague  and  arbitrary  made  on  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  of 
shape.  It  was  defined  and  confirmed  forming  treaties,  of  making  peace,  or 
by  solemn  treaties ;  and  the  condi-  transacting  business  with  whomsoever 
tions  on  which  the  colony  was  to  they  chose,  provided  always  they 
supply  forces,  provisions,  and  other  made  no  alliance  with  those  who  were 
necessaries,  were  accurately  ascertain-  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  mothei' 
ed ;  on  this  principle  we  can  explain  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Poti- 
why  colonies  came  to  be  designated  lUea,  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians, 
by  the  name  of  allies  J).  while  they  received  magistrates  sent 

If  the  colonists  declined  to  perform  them  by  their  parent  State,  had 
their  duty,  they  were  r^arded,  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
not  only  as  guilty  of  an  act  of  in-  Athenians,  and  were  even  tributaries 
justice,  but,  what  constituted  a  much  to  them  •* * * §. 

higher  crime,  and  had  a  greater  in-  But  as  certain  duties  were  due  by 
fluence  over  their  conduct,  as  hav-  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
ing  violatctl  the  most  obvious  prin-  so  she,  on  her  part,  owed  certain  du- 
ciples  of  filial  attachment,  and  of  ties  in  return.  She  was  bound  to 
religion.  But  if  a  colony,  instead  of  exercise  parental  solicitude  over  them, 
remaining  neutral,  should  throw  its  to  protect  them,  to  study  their  inte- 
weight  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  rest  and  welfare,  to  afford  them  as- 
J^ist,  by  its  resources,  those  who  sitance  if  in  danger,  to  encourage 
carried  on  war  against  dbe  mother  and  befriend  them  if  labouring  under 
country,  it  was  stigmatized,  as  they  any  public  or  private  calamity  ft.  If 
ought  to  be  who  carry  arms  against  she  failed  in  the  performance  of  any 
those  of  the  same  race  and  nation  part  of  what  was  thus  incumbent  on 
with  themselves  §;  it  was  hated  both  ner,  she  was  treated  as  guilty  of  a 
by  gods  and  men  ;  it  was  viewed  as  base  dereliction  of  duty  XX*  But  it 
guilty  of  the  roost  impious  and  nefa-  was  reckoned  peculiarly  dishonour- 


•  Thucydides,  VII.  57.  jmssim.  The  Corinthians  frequently  sent  assistance  to 
the  Syracusans. 

t  hocr.  Paneg,  p.  47.  Edit,  Steph.— PanaM.  pp.  .S92— 3.  400.  Meurs,  de  For. 

Panath,  p,  112.  Jebb.  Ed. 

t  Tlie  word  allies  had  a  very  general  application :  when  the  Atlienians  are  said 
to  have  harrassed  tlieir  allies  by  levying  heavy  duties  from  them,  tlie  expression  in- 
c  uded  also  the  colonies  and  islands.  The  and  at  first  a  moderate  tri- 

t*te,  Was  soon  much  increased.  (SjKinhemius  ad  Julian,  Or,  1. 71.  166.)  Meurs,  de 
Attic,  c.  VII. 

§  As  it  tile  Dorians  bore  arms  against  the  Dorians  j  the  lonians  against  the  lonl- 
«ns.  Thucydides,  VII.  c.  57. 

I|  Hence  the  conquered  were  so  cruelly  treated.  For  the  behaviour  of  Pericles 
towards  the  Estiseensians  consult  Plutarch* s  life  of  that  commander;  also  ThucycL 

•  85.  et  seqq.  The  relationship  between  a  colony  and  its  parent  State  in  process  of 
t«me  becomes  obliterated,  as  is  evident  from  what  we  knew  of  Alba  and  Uome  : 
Oionys.  Halkar,  III.  3. 

Thucydides,  I.  56.  Imurm  (the  Athenians)  ftfsu  virtrtXus,^  For  an 

^count  of  the  annual  tribute  whWi  the  allies  paid  to  the  Athenians,  according  to  the 
of  Aristides  and  Pericles,  for  carrying  on  the  Persian  war,  consult  Thucyd.  J,  95. 
+t  Plutarch,  in  vit,  Timoleontis,  Hence  wars  were  so  often  undertaken  and  shared 
^uh  others,  as  tlie  Sicilian  war  by  the  Athenians,  r#  rvyyiftt,  vet  fvyytmmf. 
^  !  1 1-  VI.  6.  Diodor,  XII.  53-4.)  . 

An  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  history  of  the  Corcyrwans  may  be  found  in 
hucyd.  1.  A  similar  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  same  author,  V.  1()6.— Sec 
er<jdotus  111.  19.  for  Uie  treatment  shewn  by  Phoenicia  to  Carthage  her  colony. 
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ablt;  and  ciaiiiual,  however  she  iiii^ht 
soiuetiincs  be  driven  to  do  so  by  fo¬ 
reign  force,  to  carry  arms  against 
ttiosc  who  derived  their  origin  from 
iier  * * * § •• ;  such  conduct  was  looked  upon 
as  that  of  a  parent  doing  violence 
to  his  own  offspring,  and,  as  it  were, 
lifting  his  hand  against  his  own 
bowels. 

it  is,  we  think,  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whetlier  the  rights  and  power  of  tlic 
parent  Slate  over  her  colonies  were 
ever  so  great,  that,  in  cases  of  ap¬ 
proaching  war,  the  latter,  (as  wc 
sometimes  read,)  applied  to  the  for¬ 
mer  for  a  General  to  command  their 
army  t.  Circumstances,  how’ever, 
liave  sometimes  occurrecl,  (such  as 
when  a  colony,  after  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  a  tyrant,  has  newly  recovered 
its  liberty,)  when  it  was  found  ex¬ 
pedient  or  necessary  to  petition  the 
mother  country  to  send  experienced 
and  learned  men  to  assist  in  drawing 
up  a  new  code  of  laws  X  •  but  this, 
when  it  did  take  place,  seems  to  have 
resulted  rather  from  the  reasonable* 
ness  of  the  measure,  and  the  emcr* 
gency  of  the  case,  than  from  any 
right  or  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  State.  The  internal  adminis* 
tration  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
colonies,  as  previously  mentioned, 
were  completely  independent ;  the 
mother  country  had  not  the  slightest 
control  over  them,  or  interest  in 
them  ;  but  it  might  have  seemed 
proper  to  the  colonists  to  send  for 
men  deeply  skilled  in  the  law  s  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  their  ancestors,  from  that 
country  from  which,  on  their  emi¬ 
gration,  they  received  the  original 


forms  and  principles  of  their  laws. 
^Vben  a  colony  wisluxl  to  send  out  a 
colony  from  itself,  a  leader  to  con¬ 
duct  it  was,  with  greater  propriety 
than  in  the  former  case,  requested  ot 
the  mother  country  $.  Thucydides 
mentions,  what  affords  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  that  Phaliur,  the  (  o- 
rinthian,  according  to  ancient  cus¬ 
tom,  was  sent  for  by  the  colony  ot 
Kpidamnus,  of  which  he  had  hern 
the  founder,  from  the  parent  city  ||. 
Spaiihemius  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
from  a  passage  in  Pausanias,  that  a 
part  of  the  booty  taken  by  the  colo¬ 
nists  was  due  to  the  mother  country. 
But  neither  the  sco^^e  of  the  passage, 
nor  the  reason  of  the  thing,  bear 
him  out  in  this  opinion ;  for  who 
doubts  that  the  plunder  ot  a  van. 
quished  city  can  justly  belong  only 
to  the  conquerors  But  in  citic» 

that  had  been  pillaged,  or  rccovernl 
Arom  the  Barbarians,  the  Athenians 
are  not  to  be  blamed,  if,  in  restoring 
them  to  their  former  state,  tlieyiniixed 
some  new  colonists  as  a  supplement 
to  the  old  inhabitants,  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  them  part  of  the  land  tf . 
The  circumstance  that  the  colonists 
preserved  on  their  coin  the  stamp  ot 
the  parent  city  can  be  explained  on 
the  principles  previously  laid  down  ,* 
and  was  the  result,  not  of  any  law  or 
obligation,  but  of  filial  attachment 
and  custom  Xt*  or  seal 

of  distinction,  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  (of  which  we  shall  afterwards 
speak,)  and  the  practice  of  sending 
thither  for  priests  to  preside  in  their 
higher  sacred  rites,  if  such  a  practice 
did  exist,  resulted,  on  the  contrary, 


•  Thucyd*  VII.  57.  482. 

"h  Spanhemiutt  I*  P»  582.  The  Syracusans  en.nctc(l  a  law  in  honour  of  Timoleon, 
whom  the  Corinthians  had  sent  them,  that  whenever  the  colony  sliouUl  be  threatened 
with  war,  they  should  procure  a  General  from  the  mother  country.  (  Plutarch  in  vit- 
TitHi^.)  ' 

^  See  instances  of  this  in  lHutarch*s  life  of  Timoleon,  and  in  Ditnt, 

§  For  this  reason,  that  the  inoUter  country’s  right  was  sup)MM6d  to  extend^  not 
merely  to  the  colony  itumedialely  derived  from  herself,  but  to  Ute  sub-colonies.  Kc- 
s|>ecting  the  sub-colony  of  Leucailia,  see  JHui  in  vit.  Thcmistoclii,  p.  123. 

II  Thuctfd,  1.  24.  «ara  Peculiar  liooour,  however,  was  always  paid 

to  tlie  founder  of  a  colony,  (Id.  VI.  4.)  The  AtbMiam,  when  they  planted 

the  looians  as  a  colony  in  Asia,  did  not  send  tJie  leader  of  founder  willi  Uicfn,  but 

l^fore  itwm,  (not  c^rv»ri»,}  nyipurmt  Uarrsir  (AriHid.  in 

ranath.  114.) 

••  Spanhrm.  de  usu  et  pr^st.  Xumism.  1.  570.  Pauutnias,  V.  22.  436. 
tt  ranath.2l5,  Hrredvt,  W  IV.  AUlhH,  VI.  I. 

Spanhem.  5t»8  cl 


iv.r>."  J  /ivth’^cs  of  Aucicut  iohniHS.  UoD 

,101  from  rtlatiousliip,  or  filial  love,  interprets  the  word  as  sip- 

but  from  an  express  law  and  stipu-  iiifyinp  the  terins,  or  formulas,  ac- 

cording  to  which  colonies  were  some* 
Stviral  instances  occur  of  inagis-  times  planted, 
trates  being  sent  by  the  mother  Colonies,  also,  after  they  were 
country  into  the  colonies.  Thucy-  planted,  formed,  as  mentioned  be- 
ilides  mentions,  that  a  magistrate  was  fore,  leagues  with  tlieir  parent  States: 
Milt  from  Corinth  to  Potidcca,  a  no*  such,  for  example,  as  Timieus  says 
ble  city  of  Pallene  in  Thessaly,  to  took  place  between  the  Locrians  of 
manage  the  public  business  of  that  Italy  and  the  Locrians  of  Greece  J:}:. 
colony  t.  The  same  author  informs  They  respectively  passed  laws,  some- 
us,  iliat  the  Lacedemonians  yearly  times  for  tlie  benefit  and  honour  of 
despatched  a  magistrate  to  Cythera  the  one,  sometimes  of  the  other,  or 
for  a  similar  purpose  ![;.  This  prac-  for  their  mutual  friendship  and  ad- 
tice,  however,  was  not  founded  on  vantage,  'i'imieus  also  mentions  an 
any  common  law  of  colonics,  but  pro-  enactment,  by  which  it  was  ordained 
itedcil  from  some  peculiar  and  spe*  that  these  two  people  should  have  a 
(iric  agreement  and  condition  made  common  right  of  citizenship  with 
witli  the  colony  when  it  w'as  first  each  other  §§.  Thus  sometimes  the 
iiitablislird.  Accordingly,  we  have’  privilege  of  intermarrying  betwrecn 
already  ascertained  in  this  treatise,  kindred  States  has  also  been  secured  to 
that  (lilfercnt  law's  and  conditions  theni||||.  These  enactments,  ho  w' ever, 
were  made  with  different  colonies  on  had  ratlier  in  view  to  revive  old  law’s 
their  first  institution,  by  w’hich  se-  which  had  become  obsolete,  than  to 
vcrally  they  w’ere  to  be  regulated,  make  new  ones ;  since  the  laws  and 
and  hence  the  dissimilarity  and  di*  privileges  of  all  colonies,  proceeding 
yersity  which  obtain  among  them  §.  from  a  free  state,  were  at  first  com- 
lo  this  circumstance  must,  we  think,  inon,  unless  something  to  the  con- 
hc  referred  that  instance  of  a  tribute  trary  was  expressly  mentioned  when 
^■ing  imposed  on  colonists  in  return  the  colony  was  instituted, 
for  the  lands  assigned  them  ||.  Other  From  a  community  of  sacred  rites, 
instances  might  be  quoted  **;  and  and  of  religion,  between  the  mother 
ihc^  conditions  seem  to  be  those  of  country  and  her  colonies,  certain 
which  Harpocration  speaks  when  he  privileges  or  duties  seem  to  have 


I'l’®  scholiast  in  T/iuct/dideSt  I.  25. 

+  Ihe  word  used  is  irtitiutovgyof,  (Thucyd.  I.  56.  consult  the  scholiast  on  the 
passage.) 

t  Tkucyd.  W ,  5^.  Spanhem.  581.  Tlie  colonists  of  .<Fgina  sought 

aws  from  Lpidaurus  tlieir  motlicr  country.  r«vr9v  irt  *** 

tfZ0Vpp  ret  r%  etXXet  *eu  iixaff  iiaSatveprtg  tf  thtiereit  rt  nett 

aXXfiX.e/1/  04  Ajynnraj.  {^llerod,  V.  82.) 

i**wt’ndorf  de  Jure  Katurce  et  Gentium^  VIII.  11.  6.  The  Athenians  imposed 
trnutc  only  on  some  of  the  colonies  w’hich,  in  all  other  respects,  were  free:  while 
»'  jers  Were  not  permitted  to  make  any  enactment  unless  the  name  of  the  Athenians 
'^asprehxcd  to  it.  When  the  AUienians  very  cunningly  comprehended  the  colonics 
y  general  name  of  allies^  the  relative  duties  of  both  were  much 

ounued.  Sometimes,  when  any  matter  of  great  importance  was  referred  to  the 
erision  of  the  people,  the  rvfifixz**  were  summoned  to  attend.  {Xenophon  de  A~ 
Vll  691.  Other  ins^nces  may  be  found  in  Exercitat.  de  Ddo,  Mi$c. 

Cyri  JSxpedit.  V.  S.  3. 6. 

j  L  27,  The  Corinthians,  if  they  wished  any  colony  to  be  numerous, 

done  h  **  J**^^**®*tl6n»  •S'*  ^  ieeetet  rev  (ievXe/ettev  A  similar  thing  was 

People.  If  foreigners  were  sent  along  with  the  citizens  of  any  country, 
colony  was  somewhat  different  from  what  it  would  otherwise 
oeen.  ( Thucyd,  111.61.) 

Mui  w*n*»*T  singular,)  tirng  ret  ypmMptxrK^  ttetf  i  T/nf.  (  ^ 

^l^/olybtum,  p.  159. 

Kfi  Xir.  40.  Ed.  Vicn. 

lo.  Ib 

nil 


270 


Sonnet* 


taken  their  rise.  Thus  the  colonies 
yearly  sent  deputies  loaded  with  sa- 
criHcea  and  gifts  to  the  parent  State, 
to  be  present  at  certain  solemnities 
made  in  honour  of  the  country’s 
gods  These  deputies 

were  admitted  to  the  sacred  festivals, 
and  in  the  sacred  games  had  a  place 
assigned  to  them  in  the  theatre 
The  sacred  rites  of  the  colonies  in 
like  manner  were  attended  by  de¬ 
puties  or  envoys  from  the  mother 
country,  to  whom  ancient  cus¬ 
tom  gave  the  honour  of  sprinkling 


the  salt  cake  on  the  victim,  and  ot 
pouring  out  the  sacred  libation,  'fhev 
also  enjoyed  the  honour  of  obtaininjr 
the  principal  seats  at  the 

games  t,  a  distinction  bestowal  on 
all  official  and  public  characters  from 
the  mother  country,  if  any  were  pre- 
sent  i* * * §  All  colonies  were  placed  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances,  tliat  were 
obliged  to  send  yearly  the  first  fruits, 
or  tithes,  to  the  parent  city,  as  an 
offering  to  the  gods ;  an  obligation 
to  which  the  Carthagenians,  a  colony 
of  the  Tyrians,  were  subjected  §. 

T.  M. 


Sonnet 

On  burning’  a  Lock  of  Hair* 


Ho  vinto  altin,  si  non  m^inganno,  ho  vinto ; 
S()enta  e  la  fiamma  che  vorace  ardeva 
Questo  mio  cuor  da  indegni  lacci  av  vinto, 

1  cui  moti  Tamor  cioco  reggeva.  Atficru 


I  I'UT  a  lock  of  glossy  raven  hair— 

A  ringlet  waving  o’er  the  syren  brow 
Of  one  to.  whom  1  breathed  too  pure  a 
vow. 

That  nearest  to  my  heart  Td  constant 
wear 

That  farewell  token,  ay  to  nestle  there  ; 
’Twas  when  1  left  my  native  home,  and 
now 

1  blush  to  think,  when  blind  to  well- 
feign’d  w’oe, 

1  wiped  her  tears,  and  bade  her  not  de¬ 
spair. 


But,  oh  !  1  joy  that  mocking  dream  is 
past— 

Now’,  now  I  learn  that  1  did  love  too 
well ; 

So  1  this  night  unclasp’d  that  lock,  and 
cast 

It  in  the  dames,  nor  felt  a  chiding  knell; 

For  much  it  griev’d  me,  that  I  kept  w 
long 

The  worthless  gift  of  one  who  did  me 
wrong ! 

Florence* 


•  {Thucyd.  VI.  3.) 

^  T/iucyd*  I.  25.— 'riie  Corinthians  were  exasperated  against  the  Corcyracan*', 
ihcir  ColoniNls;  yt  k/u  in 

0»r»  19  rutf  r«  tvrt 

TM^X*^****  ml  «XX«4  mm’0ttnmu  The  yi^m,  mentioned  in  this  passage  ii 

regarded  as  synonymous  with  and  honours  and  places  of  distinction. 

§  lyi^b.  Etc.  legal.  CXI  V.  761.  Curl.  IV.  2.  10.  Vales  ad  Polyb.  Ida 

dor.  XX.  H.  Sjtanhefn,  de  usu  el  jtnesl.  ^umism.  581.  These  auliiorities  support 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  text  But  the  truth  of  this  opinion  may  be  called  in 
<|uestion.  It  is  evideut  from  Isocrates  {Paneg.  c.  7.  153)  that,  in  some  instance^,  at 
least,  the  practice  in  question  was  observed  iu  memory  of  the  corn  received  from  tlw 
Athenians,  and  that  it  did  not  result  from  any  express  law.  Aristides  entertains  ihs 
same  sentiments  (m  Punalh,  105.  188).  Kxamples  of  an  opposite  nature  arc  not 
awonting :  for  we  are  assured  that  several  colonies  sent  for  the  ranathenican  oxen  to 
AUiens  to  be  used  at  tlic  festival.  {Meurs,  Panalh.  c.  XV.) 


Sir  WilUam  Drummond's  “  Origines 


M.  Malte-I5run,  in  his  His-  less  conqueror;  and  that  tradi- 
hlrciitlti  Geo^raphie,"'  Book  Second,  tions*’  and  arguments,  neither  “  ob- 
>nakt*s  the  following  observations,  to  scure"  nor  uncertain,  warrant  us  in 
which  we  request  the  reader  s  parti-  placing  “  the  cradle  of  geography 
cular  attention :  “  Leg  peuples  a^i-  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.”  And, 
coles  ne  sortent  gucre  des  fertiles  I.  With  regard  to  the  abhorrence 
conirees  qiii  les  nourissent  ;  voila  in  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  are 
jtourqiioi  les  anciennes  mappemon-  supposed  to' have  held  the  sea,  and 
<les,  des  Indous  ne  nresentent  de  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  naviga- 
clairment  trace  que  I’lndostan,  la  tion. 

rerso,  le  Thibet,  et  V  ile  de  Ceylan  :  If  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  such 

hi  fw‘ine  raison  doit  faire  rejeter  les  was  the  detestation  of  the  Egyptians 
ohxcurcs  traditions  qui  tendant  d  pla-  for  the  sea,  that  they  symbolized  it 
cer  le  herceau  de  la  freogruphie  sur  by  Typhon,  or  the  evil  dsemon,  and 
les  bords  du  Nil.  Les  Egyptens  that  the  priests  abstained  from  eating 
ont  pu  tracer  des  meridiennes ;  les  fish,  ana  never  made  use  of  salt, 
inondations  pe'riodiques  ont  pu  leur  which  they  denominated  the  froth  of 
rendre  ne'cessaire  Tart  de  lever  des  the  malignant  principle.  But,  as 
plans  topograph iques ;  mais  cette  ap-  Sir  William  Drummond  remarks, 
plication  de  la  geoinetrie  ne  suppose  these  superstitions  had  probably  only 
point  des  idees  geographiques  chez  a  partial  existence,  and  were,  in  all 
un  peuple  qui  avail  la  mer  et  la  na-  likelihood,  never  observed  beyond 
ri^afion  cn  horreur  ;  et  la  pretendue  the  limits  of  the  sacred  college.  1 1 
carte  de  Sesostris  est  aussi  problema-  seems  evident,  indeed,  that  the  wor- 
tique  que  les  expeditions  attribuecs  ship  of  Osiris  was  often  confounde<l 
a ce lieros,  et  que  les histoires  Egyp-  with  that  of  the  Nile;  and  as  the 
tiennes  avant  Psammitichus  (Psam-  god  had  been  destroyed  by  Typhon — 
nieticus),”  p.  18.  in  other  words,  as  the  waters  of  the 

I'he  justly-celebrated  author  from  river  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in 
wliose  excellent  work  this  passage  is  the  sea,  the  mythologists  might  na- 
extracted,  has  fallen  into  the  common  turally  enough  have  represented  the 
error  ofconsidering  the  ancient  Egyp.  sea  as  hostile  to  the  stream,  and 
tians  as  a  people  who  held  the  sea  in  identified  it  with  the  daemon  Typhon, 
ahliorrence,  and  were  utter  strangers  the  enemy  of  Osiris.  But  it  is  ab- 
tothe  art  of  navigation  ;  and  has,  in  surd  to  suppose  that  these  mytholo- 
conscquence,  treated  as  a  mere  fable  gical  dreams  had  any  practical  or 
«‘l  that  has  been  preserved  in  regard  political  influence  ;  and,  in  point  of 
to  the  naval  expeditions  of  Sesostris,  fact,  it  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel 
anJ  the  chart  which  that  Prince  is  that  they  had  none  whatever,  till 
said  to  have  constructed  of  the  dif-  after  the  period  when.  Egypt  was 
‘crent  countries  he  explored.  Pro-  compelled  to  submit  to  her  Persian 
ceeding  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  conquerors. 

M  unworthy  of  credit,  Herodotus  again  informs  us,  that 

all  the  accounts  of  Egypt  prior  to  Naucratis  was  the  only  Egyptian 
Jhe  reign  of  Psammeticus,  and  re-  port  open  to  the  navigators  of  the 
•^^^^*  **  the  obscure  traditions  which  Mediterranean,  till  the  reign  of 
'^ould  lead  us  to  place  the  cradle  of  Psammeticus ;  that  foreign  vessels 
PJIpgraphy  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.”  entering  into  any  other  harbour,  un- 
.  ^  think  it  may  be  clearly  shown  less  compelled  to  do  so  by  stress  of 
if  tvrong  on  both  points  weather,  were  condemned  ;  and  that 
.  at  he  has  received  this  erroneous  strangers  who  landed  on  any  other 
**iipre8sion  from  the  Greek  writers,  part  of  the  coast  were  considere<l  as 
'nthout  sufficiently  considering  that  enemies,  and  repelled  as  invaders, 
Greeks  visited  Egypt  in  the  unless  the  perils  of  their  situation 
ays  of  her  adversity,  when  she  was  justified  their  debarkation.  “  'J'his 
loaning  under  the  yoke  of  a  inerci-  regulation  is  generally  supposed  to 


Q72  Sir  lJ'illia7n  DrummornVs  **  Orloines/' — 

have  iirococdccl  from  the  dislike  of  prince  who  then  sat  on  the  tl:ioiu  ot‘ 
the  K}»ypiians  to  foreigners,  and  David.  “  Moins  jaloux  irun  ikiii  Ic 
especially  to  mariners  ;  and  is  ad-  agricole  et  pasteur,"  says  M.  Malu-. 
vanced  as  a  proof  of  their  indif-  Brun,  **  Its  Pheniciens  de  Tvr  as- 
ferenee  to  commerce,  and  of  their  socierent  Ics  He'breux  a  quticjuis. 
peculiar  prejudices  against  all  naval  unes  de  leurs  expeditions  mariiimes ; 
enterprises."  The  Phoenicians,  how-  inais,  ces  liaisons  ne  furentpas  il’un? 
ever,  were  the  only  people  on  the  assez  longue  duree  pour  ag‘;ran(Iir 
side  of  the  Metliterranean  with  considerableinent  la  sphere,  des  con. 


whom  the  Egyptians  tradeil  in  re¬ 
moter  times  ;  and  as  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  coast  hardly  amounted  to 
eighty  leagues,  ships  with  oars  might 
easily  proceed  to  any  particular  sta¬ 
tion  in  calm  weather  ;  and  in  case  of 
danger,  an  exception  to  the  rule  was 
always  admitted.  The  interests  of 
commerce  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  regu¬ 
lation  in  question,  from  whatever 
cause  it  may  have  proceeded. 

But  even  admitting  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  were  remarkable  for 
the  dislike  and  hatred  of  strangers 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  them, 
it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that 


considerableinent  la  sphere,  des  con- 
naissanccs  de  ceux-ci."  Histoire  df 
la  Geo^aphie,  p.  15.  This  com- 
mercial  and  naval  jealousy,  relaxed 
in  only  one  instance,  the  Pha'iiicians 
communicated  to  the  colonies  wlikli 
they  planted  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  *  The  most  disiin- 
guished  of  these  was  Carthage ;  and 
we  are  infonned  by  Strabo,  (Lib. 
xvii.,)  that  when  the  Carthagcniaiis 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  they  ordered  every  foreign  na¬ 
vigator  who  approached  the  coasts 
of  that  island  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea.  If,  therefore,  it  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  infer  from  this  spirit  of  ex¬ 
clusion,  that  neither  the  Phoenicians 


they  were  inditierent  to  commerce,  or  nor  the  Cartliagenians  were  maritime 
cherished  peculiar  prejudices  against  States,  and  that  they  were  indiffertni 
all  naval  enterprises.  Of  all  the  na-  to  commerce,  and  held  the  sea  in 
tions  of  antiquity,  the  Phoenicians  abhorrence  ;  it  is  surely  not  less  ab- 
were  the  most  distinguished  for  their  surd  to  conclude,  from  the  regtila- 
skill  in  navigation,  and  the  extent  of  tion  above  mentioned,  which  is  far 
their  commerce;  yet  their  jealousy  more  liberal  in  its  provisions  than 
of  strangers  was  extreme,  and  they  any  thing  we  know  of  the  jwlicy  ol 
employed  every  means,  without  dis-  these  States,  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tinction,  to  conceal  their  discoveries,  tians  w’ere  strangers  to  navigation, 
and  prevent  other  States  from  fol-  and  embodied  in  their  superstitions 
lowing  in  their  footsteps,  or  inter-  the  unaccountable  hatred  they  arc 
fering  with  the  commercial  monopoly  supposed  to  have  cherished  to  the  sea, 
they  had  obtained.  It  is  true,  that  and  to  all  naval  enterprises. 


in  one  memorable  instance  they  But  if  we  inquire  when  this  re- 
relaxeil  this  jealou.s  and  exclusive  gulation  was  established,  we  shall 
system  ;  for  we  find,  from  the  sa-  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  reasons  sul- 
creil  volume,  that  Solomon  established  ficient  to  justify  it  on  the  most  ob- 
a  correspondence  “with  Hiram,  king  vious  principles  of  prudence  and  po¬ 
of  'ly^e  ;  and  that  bis  fleets,  under  licy.  From  the  events  which  bap- 


l>alily  occasione<l  by  the  ignorance  t>f  harkations  on  the  cOist  etf  ER!?*/ 
tlie  pilots  re»|vciing  the  monsoons,  or  for  the  purposes  of  a' plunder.  ^ 
periodical  wimls,)  returned  laden  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
with  the  rich  merchandize  of  India,  kings  of  Egypt  estaMithed*  the  rj- 
But  the  Hebrews  were  essentially  an  gulation  in  question,  not  to  prechide 
agricultural  and  pastoral  people ;  the  intercourse  of  their  aubjectf  with 
and  this  relaxation  of  the  habitual  foreigners,  but  to  prevent  the  intra- 
policy  of  the  Phoenicians  in  their  sion  of  pirates,  in  the  same  manner 
favour  is  not  so  mudi  to  be  consi-  as  the  southern  states  of  Italy 
dered  a  deviation  from  their  system,  compelled  to  adopt  regulations  to  se¬ 
as  a  compliment  to  the  personal  clia-  cure  their  subjects  against  I®* 
rteter  and  celebrity  of  the  great  roads  of  tlte  Barbary  cotsairs? 


0 


coiisidtrcd  us  a  ^laritinic  l\oi>I('. 

nt  not  only  ought  to  have  done,  hut 
likewise  to  have  declared  them  im¬ 
possible,  had  the  sea  been  always 
an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  had  that  people  been  al¬ 
ways  total  strangers  to  the  art  of  na¬ 
vigation.  In  like  manner,  Sesostris, 
who  is  generally  supposed  by  chro- 
nologists  to  have  flourished  about 
was  seventeen  centuries  before  our  era,  is 
said  by  Diodorus  to  have  fitted  out 
fleet  of  400  sail,  with  which  he 
navigatetl  the  Erythrean  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  and  Pliny  asserts, 
vii.)  that  the  ships  were  of 
large  dimensions.  Such  a  fleet  could 
not  have  been  created  in  the  infancy 
of  navigation  ;  its  very  existence  sup¬ 
poses  a  long  acquaintance  with  naval 
affairs,  and  much  experience  both 
in  the  construction  and  management 
Malte-Brun,  in  the 
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iihlt'i'd,  says,  that 
liiiiis  of  Egypt  were 
the  productions  of  their  own  coun- 
irv,  hating  {oiceiSsfiTiYititvoi^  all  na¬ 
vigators,  hut  c.sffccialhf  the  Greeks.*" 
lUit  if  the  (ireek  navigators  who 
IukIhI  in  Egypt  plundered  the 
ooimtry  whenever  they  could  find  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  the  hatred 
shown  to  them  by  the  Pharaohs 
not  at  all  unaccountable.  It  may 
likewise  be  observed,  that  the  dislike  a 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  to 
(I’reck  strangers  may  be  dated  from 
an  event  which  is  alone  sufficient  (Lib. 
to  explain  and  excuse  it.  The  re- 
aptioii  of  Paris  and  Helen  by  Pro¬ 
teus,  as  stated  by  Herotlotus,  shows 
the  hospitality  of  the  ancient  Pha¬ 
raohs  towards  strangers  who  landed 
in  the  country  with  no  hostile  in¬ 
tentions.  When  Menelaus  arrived,  of  ships.  M 
he,  too,  was  received  with  all  the  passage  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
honours  due  to  his  rank.  But  how  article,  no  doubt  pronounces  the  cx- 
did  the  Spartan  king  requite  the  peditions  of  this  prince  “  proble- 
kindness  that  had  been  shewn  him  ?  matical,*'  or  fabulous ;  a  decision 
By  immolating  two  Egyptian  chil-  which  supersedes  inquiry,  and  which 
dren  on  the  altar  of  his  sanguinary  any  body  might  pronounce  as  well 
god.  Can  it  be  matter  of  surprise,  as  M.  Malte-Brun.  But  if  we  are 
tlien,  if  the  Egyptians,  who  abhor-  to  come  to  this  conclusion  in  regard 
red  human  sacrifices,  evinced  their  to  the  expeditions  of  Sesostris,  we 
hatred  of  a  people,  one  of  wdiose  must  at  once  reject  the  authority  of 
princes  had  requited  the  hospitality  ancient  history,  which  positively  as- 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  by  serts  the  reality  of  these  enterprizes; 
a  foul  and  disgusting  murder,  ren-  and  indeed  M.  Malte-Brun  himself 
dered  the  more  odious,  as  it  was  receives  as  true  many  statements 
done  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  which  are  not  so  well  supported.  It 
of  a  bloody  and  debasing  supersti-  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose, 
^'00?  however,  that  the  Greek  writers 

But  the  very  writers  upon  whose  themselves  betray  no  doubt  of  these 
authority  it  has  been  too  hastily  con-  expeditions  having  actually  taken 
eluded  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  place ;  which  proves,  that  they  be- 
nad  violent  prejudices  against  tlie  Heved  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  have 
sea  and  navigation,  afford  sufficient  been  a  maritime  people,  and  that  the 
eyulcnce  to  Induce  us  to  draw  a  very  contrary  inference  has  been  hastily 
different  inference.  Wlien  Diodorus  deducea  from  their  statements,  with- 
and  Plutarch  relate,  without  out  duly .  considering  the  period  to 
animadversion,  the  voyages  of  Osiris,  which  these  statements  refer.  It 
tacitly  admit  the  Egyptians  to  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
ave  been  a  maritime  people  from  voyages  of  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and 
ye  earliest  period  of  their  history.  Danaus,  all  of  which  ■  took  place 
•According  to  them,  Osiris  was  a  more  than  fourteen  centuries  before 
peat  navigator,  and  a  great  naviga-  the  Christian  era,  do  not  announce 
Of  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  afraid  of 
•■eigncd  over  a  people  who  held  the  undertaking  naval  expeditions,  or. 
in  abhorrence,  and  were  utter  destitute  of  ships  and  mariners ;  and 
^  The  voyages  that  if  they  had  had  neither  the  one 

n  a®  true,  be  pro-  nor  tlie  other,  they  could  not  have 

ounced  entirely  fabulous ;  but  the  had  any  colonies,  either  in  Greece  or 
t/ »  I  mentioned  do  not  con-  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  ;  yet  the 

a  flic  truth  of  them,  which  they  Cecropian  towers  were  built  by  one 
'oi-  xvii.  Mm 


Kgyptiaii  colony,  aiul  tlic  plains  of 
(.’olcliis  were  peopWtl  by  another. 

It  ap^x^ars,  from  the  testimony  both  • 
of  Herodotus  and  of  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus,  that  the  Greeks  had  little 
commercial  intercourse  'with  the 
Egyptians  before  the  reign  of  Psam- 
meticus ;  and  that  what  little  know¬ 
ledge  they  possessed  of  the  history 
of  Egypt,  previously  to  that  period, 
was  gathered  from  the  obscure, 
doubtful,  and  reluctant  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  priests.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if  they  have 
furnished  us  with  no  distinct  or 
connected  history  of  the  naval  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  Egyptians,  from  the  age 
of  Scsostris  to  that  of  Nechos,  the 
son  of  Psammeticus.  Bnt  no  sooner 
were  the  Greeks  enabled  to  speak 
from  their  own  observation,  than 
they  announced  the  naval  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  Egyptians.  Nechos  de¬ 
spatched  a  fleet  from  the  Red  Sea 
which  circumnavigated  Africa,  and 
returned  to  Egypt  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Rut  it  may  be  argued, 
on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  that 
Nechos  employed  Phoenician  ships, 
and  Phoenician  sailors ;  and  it  is 
certainly  true,  that  the  father  of 
history  makes  this  statement  in  his 
fourth  book  :  but  he  had  said  before, 
in  his  second,  tliat  Nechos  built  ships 
of  three  banks  of  oars,  both  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  if  this  was  true,  there  could  be 
no  reason  why  the  Egyptian  prince 
should  have  hired  ships  at  least  from 
the  Phoenicians.  The  fact  is,  the 
Egyptians  had  a  navy  of  their  own, 
superior  to  that  of  the  Phoenicians ; 
for  we  find  that  Aprics,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Nechos,  defeated  the  Hng  of 
Tyre  in  a  naval  combat. 

The  accounts  of  the  Greek  writers 
are  therefore  altogether  inconsistent 
and  contradictory.  How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  believe,  tliat  a  people,  who 
had  once  possessed  a  navy  of  400 


large  ships,  should  suddenly  aban. 
don  all  naval  enterprises,— far 
that  they  always  detested  naviga¬ 
tors  and  navigation  ?  How  are  wc 
to  reconcile  with  the  allegation,  that 
the  Egyptians  hated  the  sea  ami 
were  ignorant  of  navigation,  the 
statements  admitted  by  the  very  saim* 
authorities,  viz.  that  the  fleets  of 
Sesostris  navigated  the  Erytbrcan 
Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,— that, 
after  the  time  of  that  monarch, 
Egyptian  colonies  passed  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  established  themselves  in 
Attica,  in  Boeotia,  and  in  Argos,— 
that  the  vessel  in  which  Armais,  or 
Danaus,  came  to  Greece,  had  fifty 
banks  of  oars, — that  the  ships  of 
Nechos  sailed  round  Africa,  from 
the  gulph  of  Suez  to  the  Canobic 
mouth  of  the  Nile, — and  that  in  the 
time  of  Aprics,  the  Egyptians  dis¬ 
puted  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  the 
Phoenicians  ?  Either  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters  are  not  to  be  believed  at  all,  or 
the  substance  of  their  testimony  is 
entirely  subversive  of  the  character 
which  they  chuse  to  ascribe  to  the 
EgypTians. 

But  it  is  useless  to  weary  the  read¬ 
er  with  hypothetical  solutions.  The 
real  truth  is, — and  this  sufficiently 
explains  the  inconsistency  to  which 
we  have  adverted, — that  when  the 
Greek  writers  whom  we  have  named 
visited  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  were  a 
conquered  people.  At  the  time  when 
Herodotus  wrote,  they  had  suffered 
the  most  cruel  and  continued  pei^- 
cution  from  the  Persians  of  which 
history  affords  any  example.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch, 
knew  them  after  they  had  long  been 
humbled  under  the  authority  of 
their  Greek  and  Roman  masters ; 
when  the  spirit,  the  energy,  and  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  were  ut¬ 
terly  extinguished,  and  its  supersti¬ 
tion  only  remained.  From  the  time 
of  Cambyses*,  the  Egyptians  had 
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•  The  destructive  ravages  of  the  Persian  conquest  are  finely  alluded ,  to  in  the  ex* 
quisitc  “  Address  to  the  Mummy  in  Belzoni’s  Exhibition,”  which  api>earc<l 
Campbelfs  Magazine : 

“  Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o’er  thy  head, 

When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

March’d  armies  o’er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 

O’erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  Pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

While  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  ?” 


¥ 

siructing  topographical  plans;  but  he 
maintains,  strangely  enough,  that 
this  application  of  geometry  “  ne 
suppose  point  ties  idees  geographi- 
ques  chez  uii  peuple  qui  avait  la  mer 
ft  la  navigation  en  horreur/*  But 
we  have  shown  that  the  Egyptians 
(lid  not  hold  the  sea  and  navigation 
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j-iitlier  ships  nor  mariners  ;  hut  tliat  and  undertook  naval  expeditions  for 
this  was  not  the  case  in  the  time  of  the  purpose  of  exploring  remote  and 
the  Pharaohs  has,  wc  think,  been  unknown  countries ;  that  they  had 
flcarlv  shewn  from  the  writings  of  sailed  round  Africa,  penetrated  to  the 
the  (Irecks  themselves t.  western  coast  of  the  j^eninsula  of  In- 

II.  Having  said  thus  much,  tend-  dia,  established  colonies  in  Greece 
i  in<^  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Egyp-  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
■  liaiis  were  a  maritime  people,  we  navigated  the  Mediterranean  ;  it 
.shall  now,  in  the  second  place,  make  follows,  that  the  conclusion  of  M. 
;t  few  observations  for  the  purpose  of  Malte-Brun  is  utterly  untenable  ; 
showing  that  the  science  of  gcogra-  and,  e  cunverso,  it  seems  reasonable 
jdiy  in  all  probability  owes  its  origin  to  believe,  that  geography  owed  its 
10  the  same  remarkable  people.  rise  and  its  first  improvement  to 

.M.  Malte-Brun  admits,  that  the  the  earliest  maritime  nation  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  acquainted  ancient  world, — a  nation,  moreover, 
with  the  method  of  tracing  or  mea-  acquainted  with  the  principles  both 
suring  arcs  of  the  meridian,  and  that  of  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  with 
the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile  the  practical’application  of  those  scien- 
renilered  necessary  the  art  of  con-  ces  to  the  business  of  life.  Many 
siructing  topographical  plans;  but  he  circumstances  unite  to  confirm  this 
maintains,  strangely  enough,  that  deduction. 

this  application  of  geometry  “  ne  It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks 
suppose  point  des  idees  geographi-  were  indebted  for  the  rudiments  of 
ques  chez  uii  peuple  qui  avait  la  mer  science,  which  they  afterwards  cul- 
ft  la  navigation  en  horreur.**  But  tivated  with  so  much  ardour  and  suc- 
we  have  shown  that  the  Egyptians  cess,  to  the  school  of  Miletus,  the 
(lid  no/ hold  the  sea  and  navigation  founder  of  which,  Thales,  was  instruc- 
in  horror ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  pre-  ted  in  the  knowledge  which  he  first 
vious  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  con-  communicated  to  his  countrymen  by 
quest,  they  were  a  maritime  people,  the  astronomers  and  geometers  of 

t  It  has  been  argued,  that  the  hatred  of  the  ancient  Egy  ptians  to  the  sea  may  lie 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  Neptune  was  not  admitted,  at  least  in  early  times,  into 
their  (Towded  Pantheon,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  sea  was  symbolised  by  Typhoii, 
or  the  evil  daemon.  But  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  argument  ; 
for  although  the  Egyptians  adored  no  divinity  answering  to  the  description  given  by 
the  Greeks  of  their  Poseidon,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  acknowledged 
a  divinity  who  presided  over  the  sea,  and  protected  mariners.  This  deity  was  Isis, 
lo  her  the  Greeks  erected  temples ;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  borrowed  their 
notions  of  Isis  from  the  Egyptians.  She  %vas  represented  by  different  deities  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  her  identity  can  never  be  mistaken.  According  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  .she  was  the  same  with  Thetis  :  she  is  addressed  in  Apuleius  as  Regina  C(v!i^ 
tive  tu  Ccrcsy  scu  tu  ccclcstis  Venus  :  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Plato,  point  out  the  same 
i(inity  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite^  so  called,  5/a  T»y  rov  ei^Qov  yivff/i/,  Ijecnusc 
she  was  feigned  to  have  been  produced  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  She  was,  ihere- 
nre,  the  same  with  the  sea.lx)rn  (■royroygv^^)  Venus.  Venus  was  the  patroness  of 
na\igation,  ( Sic  tc  Diva  pote ns  Cypru  &c. :)  Isis  was  adored  under  a  similar  charac- 
p?i  Corinthians  built  temples  to  her  under  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  and 
('‘agian  Isis  ;  and  Juvenal,  in  speaking  of  the  votive  tablets  hung  up  by  mariners, 
•'ays,  Picforcs  quis  ncscit  ab  Iside pasci^  Many  temples  were  consecrated  to  Isis  in 
'e  sca.port  to(vns,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  also  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  The  Egyptians 
re  t*  raiet!  a  tiestival  in  her  honour,  w’hich  was  called  the  Festival  of  the  Ship  ;  and 
us  a  ship  became  the  symbol  of  the  goddess,  under  which  form’  she  was  worshipj^d 
rom  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Tacitus  has  the  following  remarkable  passage,  which 
•ears  closely  on  this  subject “  Pars  Suevorum  et  Isidi  sacriJicaU  Unde  causa  et 
peregrino  sacrOy  parum  comperiy  fii/i  quod  signum  ipsnniy  in  modum  Hbumai 
jy,uratHmy  docct  advectam  religionemP  That  ,  the  worship  of  Isis,  under  the  form  of 
*  was  of  Egyptian  origin,  no  one  duly  informed  oh  the  subject  will  dispute ; 

I  su|)erslition  found  its  way  among  the  Suevi,  it  w’ill  l>c  impossilde  to 

Sin,  unless  by  supposing  the  ancrient  Egyptians  to  have  been  less  hostile  to  stran- 
and  more  accustomed  to  navigation,  than  most  modern  writers  seem  willing  to 
s(?em8  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the  worship  of  Isis  was  introduced  at  a 
'  ^  period  Into  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
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Hj^ypt.  lit*  is  said  to  liave  been  the 
author  of  two  books,  one  on  the  'I’ro- 
pic,  and  another  on  the  Equinox,  the 
exact  times  of  which  he  probably  de¬ 
termined  by  the  shadows  of  the 
gnomon  ;  and  by  this  he  was  natu¬ 
rally  led  to  another  of  his  discoveries, 
which  was  the  division  of  the  year 
into  its  four  seasons, — a  consequence 
of  his  hndinp;  the  particular  days 
when  the  sun  appeared  to  be  in  the 
'IVopics  and  in  the  Equinox.  His 
division  of  the  year  into  8(i5  days 
was  undoubtedly  brought  by  him 
from  Egypt,  as  is  universally  allow¬ 
ed  (Herod.  II.  Macrob.  Saturn.  1., 
12.  Strabo  xvii.)  to  have  been  an 
Egymian  discovery  prior  to  his  time ; 
and  rliny  informs  us,  that  this  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  by  observing  when 
the  shadow  returned  to  its  mark, 
( vt  observatio  umbrarnm  eius  redeat 
ad  notas  ;  )  a  clear  proof  that  it  was 
done  by  the  use  of  the  gnomon.  It 
is  extremely  probable,  that  this  me¬ 
thod  of  observing  by  the  gnomon  was 
originally  imported  from  Egypt, 
where  it  was  known  long  before  the 
dawn  of  science  in  Greece  ;  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Riccioli,  Cassini,  and 
other  eminent  astronomers,  that  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids  and  Obelisks 
were  really  sun-dials  upon  a  large 
scale,  by  which  the  variation  of  tlie 
length  of  the  shadow',  in  proportion 
to  its  height,  could  be  ascertained 
with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy, — 
an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  fact,  ob¬ 
served  so  long  ago  as  the  year  10'94-, 
by  M.  dc  Chazelles,  that  two  sides, 
both  of  the  larger  and  smaller  pyra¬ 
mids,  are  placed  exactly  north  and 
south,  so  as  to  be  in  the  true  meri¬ 
dian,  while  the  other  two  stand  due 
east  and  west ;  which  seems  to  prove 
that  they  were  contrived  to  serve, 
among  other  purposes,  that  of  astro¬ 
nomical  observation.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  that  Anaximander,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Thales,  erected  at  Lace¬ 
daemon  the  first  sun-dial  seen  in 
Greece,  upon  the  principles  disclosed 
by  his  master,  and  which  the  latter 
had  undoubtedly  learned  in  Egypt. 
(Dhgenes  Laertius  in  Anaximan- 
nao,  L.  II.  Ei/^i  Kut  yyufioyu 

■S’dfijTo;,  KXi  tg7r,;i»  tTzi  tus 
*y  .V«w6*c</Aoyi  — n  xai  ioyi/xf 
on/^xiyoyTx  kx\  ufoSKOTdx  JcccTf. 
0<tvxat/ See.) 

I’licsc  few  observations  serve  to 


shew  .that  the  Egyptians  were 
quainled  with  the  practieal  applia. 
tion  of  science,  which  is,  indeed,  a-;. 
mitted  on  all  hands  ;  but  there  is 
likewise  proof  that  this  applicaiien 
was  extended  to  objects  purely 
graphical.  M.  Malte-lirun  aduius 
that  they  knew  how  to  coiistruet  to¬ 
pographical  plans,  yet  oddly  eiioupii 
endeavours  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
map  or  chart  wdiich  Sesostris  is  said 
to  have  made  of  the  countries  he  ex¬ 
plored.  But  surely  the  transition 
from  a  topographical  plan  to  a  map 
or  chart  is  not  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive,  seeing  the  Egyptians  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  been  skilled  Imth  in 
theoretical  and  practical  geometry 
and  astronomy  ;  and  it  is  certain 
tliat  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  ori¬ 
ginally  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  must 
have  derived  their  knowledge  from 
the  mother  country,  constructed  maps 
or  charts  of  their  difterentdiscoveries, 
and  carefully  corrected  and  preserved 
them  for  the  prosecution  of  their  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises.  But,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  these  general  views,  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  expressly  informs  us, 
(L.  XI.)  that  on  his  return  from  his 
expedition  through  Persia  to  India, 
and  thence  through  Scythia,  aiul  by 
the  Black  Sea  to  Thrace,  Sesostris 
ordered  plans  or  charts  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  he  had  explored  to  be  delineated 
on  boards,  some  of  which  he  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
others  he  transmitted  to  the  ( ol- 
chians  or  Scythians,  by  whom  they 
were  held  in  great  estimation.  1 
is  direct  testimony  to  a  fact  which 
every  circumstance  conspires  to  ren¬ 
der  probable ;  and  as  these  are  the 
first  maps  or  charts  mentioned  in 
history,  it  seems  reasonable  to  as¬ 
cribe  the  origin,  and  first  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  geography, 
to  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
first  constructed. 

There  are  other  considerations 
which  tend  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 
“11  faut  avouer,”  says  M.  Malte- 
Brun,  “  que  nous  n'avons  point  d  a- 
per^us  g^graphiques,  dignes  d’atten- 
tion,  qui  soient  anterieurs  a  ceux 
de  Moise.  Les  livres  de  cet  histo- 
rien,  et  ceux  de  ses  successeurs,  con- 
tiennent  les  notions  des  Hebreux, 
des  Phenlciens,  des  Arabes,  et  dts 
autres  peuples  del’Asie  accidentals, 
p.  13.  But  Moses  received  bis  edu- 
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vaiioii  .U  ilie  court  of  Tharaoh,  and 
K  IS  iiiituited  in  all  the  learning  of 
tho  Kizvptians,  before  he  received  his 
(iivino  commission  to  become  the  de¬ 
liverer  and  legislator  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites.  In  the  books  which  he  compo¬ 
sed,  and  ill  which  are  contained  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Jewish 
ilieocracy  was  to  be  established  and 
iiJininistered,  it  certainly  was  far 
Ironi  the  intention  of  this  divine  per¬ 
son  to  deliver  a  system  of  cosmogony 
or  geography  ;  yet  these  books  con¬ 
tain  the  most  accurate  descriptions 
ofalmost  all  the  countries  then  known ; 
and  it  is  not  improper  to  suppose  that 
Moses  was  indebted  to  his  Egyptian 
cilucation  for  much  of  the  knowledge 
which  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
immediately  revealed  by  Heaven, 
like  the  religious  and  political  insti¬ 
tutions  of  which  he  was  chosen  by 
(lod  to  be  the  founder.  At  the  period 
when  the  events  recorded  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  took  place,  the  power  of  the 
1‘haraohs  was  at  its  height,  and  no 
foreign  and  barbarian  conqueror  had 
ravaged  the  country,  or  mutilated 
and  destroyed  its  monuments.  It  is 
to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the 
reputed  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter 
was  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  science  for  which 
Kgypt  was  then  renowned,  and  that 
liis  writings  would  betray  evidences 
ot  the  education  he  had  received ; 
and  such,  accordingly,  is  the  fact. 
M  e  have  not  room  to  illustrate  this 
point  farther  at  present ;  but  we  may 
mention,  as  corroborative  of  the  view 
we  have  taken,  that  when  Moses  and 
•loshua  divided  the  land  of  Canaan 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  effected  by  means  of  a  mapf 
or  delineation  of  the  country,  con¬ 
structed  tor  the  express  purpose.  The 
passage  that  conveys  this  information 
*s  extremely  curious,  and  highly  de¬ 
serving  of  attention :  it  is  contained 
•0  the  book  of  Joshua,  chap,  xviii. 
verse  1,  &c.,  and  is  as  follows:  “Give 
out  from  among  you  three  men  from 
each  tribe ;  and  1  will  send  them, 
atul  they  shall  rise  and  go  through 
'e  land,  and  describe  it  according  to 
‘e  inheritance  of  them,  and  they 
V*,  again  to  me.  And  they 
*  ^  diviile  it  into  seven  parts,  &c., 
ana  ye  shall  therefore  describe  the 
**00  into  seven  parts,  and  bring  the 


descuiptiox  hither  to  me,  that  I 
may  cast  lots,"  &c. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the 
curious  and  novel  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  part  of  this  article, 
we  have  been  indebted  to  Sir  M’illiani 
Drummond’s  lately-published  work, 
entitled,  “Origines  ;  or  Remarks  on 
the  Origin  of' several  Empires,  States, 
and  Cities,”  Book  IV.  chapter  1.  It 
is  our  intention,  in  a  scries  of  short 
papers,  to  make  our  readers  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
discussions  in  this  very  learned  and 
original  production  ;  and  we  propose 
to  adopt  this  plan,  because  it  is  quite 
impossible,  in  the  ordinary  limits  of 
a  Review,  to  give  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  infinite  ingenuity  by  which 
every  page  of  this  book  is  character¬ 
ized,  and  of  the  new  and  striking 
lights  which  the  author  has  thrown 
on  many  of  the  most  obscure  and  dif¬ 
ficult  portions  of  ancient  history  and 
geography.  In  his  hands,  etymology, 
instead  of  an  unprofitable  exercise  of 
petty  acuteness,  is  renderetl  a  power¬ 
ful  instrument,  by  means  of  which 
he  disentangles  the  intricate,  eluci¬ 
dates  the  dark,  reconciles  the  contra¬ 
dictory,  and  exhibits,  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  form,  what  was  formerly 
nothing  more  than  conjecture;  and 
by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  oriental  languages, 
and  by  concentrating  the  different 
scattered  lights  of  history  and  geo¬ 
graphy,  he  has  been  enabled  to  draw 
the  most  satisfactory  conclusions  in 
regard  to  subjects  which  have  puzzled 
and  confounded  the  most  learned  and 
ingenious  of  his  predecessors.  To 
the  Biblical  scholar  in  particular 
this  work  is  absolutely  invaluable  ; 
and  he  will  peruse  it  with  the  greater 
pleasure,  from  observing  the  happy 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
author’s  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
inspiration  and  authenticity  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  Forgetting  that 
the  author  ever  wrote  such  a  book  as 
the  “  CEdipus  Judaicus,”  and  ever 
degraded  himself  by  the  ribaldry  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preface  to  that  ill-star¬ 
red  production,  he  will  feel  unmixed 
pleasure  in  observing  the  invariable 
skill  and  success  with  which  he  il¬ 
lustrates  and  confirms  tltc  narrative, 
of  the  sacred  historian  ;  and  he  will 
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bp  imprpAseil  with  a  just  admiration  part  of  this  remarkable  producticn. 
of  the  unwearied  industry,  the  vari-  To  antiquaries,  it  is  a  present  |hcii- 
ous  learnin",  the  pliilosophic  spirit,  liarly  attractive,  and  such  as  they  can 
and  the  good  taste  displayed  in  every  hardly  expect  above  once  in  a  ceium  v. 


^cnctfau 

“  We  came  close  under  a  dreary-looking  wing  of  the  building  of  the  Lazaretto,— 
so  close,  that  we  distinctly  heard  a  young  silvery-toned  voice  frequently  rejvatiog 
renite per  nic — yenitc  per  me^  cart  amlcii  Directed  by  the  sound,  we  perceived  a 
pale  face  j)ressed  against  the  bars  of  a  sashless  window,  in  an  elevated  jKirt  of  t!ic 
building, — a  hand,  that  looking  like  snow  in  the  sunshine,  hud  forced  itself  throu^^ii 
the  gratings,  and  accompanied  by  its  impatient  motion  the  oft-repeated  (luestioii  of 
VcNtlc per  VIC,  carl  amici  ?** — Ladf/  Morgan. 


“  Aue  ye  coming  for  me — are  ye  coming 
for  me  ?” 

Implor’d  a  voice  plaintive  and  long  ; 

Are  ye  coming  for  me— are  ye  coming 
for  me  ?” 

Were  the  words  of  a  craz'd  maiden's 
song. 

Who  was  waving  her  hand  from  a  lattice 
on  high — 

And  had  press'd  her  pale  cheek  through 
the  rail, 

Where  she  earnestly  beckon'd  on  us  to 
draw  nigh. 

Out  changed  nut  the  words  of  her  wail. 

*Twas  a  fair  tender  maiden,  whose  lover 
had  died 

On  the  morn  of  the  bridal-fix'd  day  ; 

And  often  she  wonder'd  they  call'd  not 
the  bride — 

Or  why  did  the  bridcgi*oom  delay. 


Oh  !  *twas  piteous  to  see,  when  they  told 
her  his  fate. 

She  would  not  believe  he  was  dead— 

But  incessant  she  moan'd,  like  a  dove  for 
its  mate. 

And  wept  that  he  came  not  to  wed. 

To  a  Convent  of  Venice  they  bore  her 
away. 

Where  wild  in  her  madness  she  raves ; 

To  the  stranger  who  passes  in  vain  she 
w  ill  pray, 

Till  her  plaint  is  lost  on  the  waves. 

At  that  dark  iron  grate  she  unwearied  ap¬ 
pears. 

And  watches  the  barks  leave  the  shore; 

While  she  franticly  moans  the  same  cry 
when  she  hears 

The  splash  of  a  gondolier's  oar  ! 

Venice. 


xoTirrs  OF  authorities  upon  frovencai.  t.iteraturf.,  ano  of  I’KO- 

VENCAL  ROM  AN  CL. 

'  Why  came  I  so  untimely  forth 

Into  a  world,  w’hich,  w'anting  thee. 

Could  entertain  us  with  no  worth. 

Dr  shadow  of  felicity  ?  IValler. 

I  made  this  fellow  give  me  the  history'  of  his  office  ;  he  fell  to  discourse  of  his 
|v\late  science,  w  ith  snch  a  grave  and  magisterial  countenance,  as  if  he  had  been 
handling  a  profound  |K>inl  of  divinity _ Montaiguds  Essays. 


We  love  old  things,  ‘‘  old  customs, 
old  friends,  old  books,  and  old  wine." 
Such  feelings,  however,  increase  our 
sorrow,  when  we  contemplate  the 
neglect  with  which  the  literature  of 
Provence,  the  manners,  opinions, 
and  conduct  of  its  inhabitants  in  the 
olden  time,  are,  in  this  country 
esnecially,  very  generally  regarded. 
We  know  of  no  other  literature  which 


has  met,  for  so  long  a  period,  treat¬ 
ment  equally  unmeriteti.  When  Ine 
Provencal  poetry  flourished  in  its 
highest  splendour,  there  were  no  un¬ 
toward  circumstances  to  “  freeze  the 
genial  current  of  the  soul,”  that 
breathed  there  its  short  date  of 
breath but  how  long  is  it  now 
since  the  harp  of  the  Troubadours 
has  been  sus|K*ndetl  in  solitude  and 


••  ilft'p,  without  one  so  liid  “  as  it  no  man  s  eye,  nor 

••  tmicli  ot’tire”  to  rekimlle  its  ener-  Heaven's,  should  interrupt  its  soft 
•nc's;  or  “brush  of  Fairy’s  frolic  repose.” 

'  to  sweep  the  strings,  and  wake  In  the  study  of  the  poetry  of  the 
the  harmony  of  other  times?  The  Troubadours,  considerable  assistant 
••  pride  of  years”  hallows  the  reinein-  may  be  derived  from  the  labours  of 
l)r.mco  of  “  these  gentle  tenants  of  various  writers,  who  incidentally  or 
the’  shade;”  though  ever  and  anon  professedly  disclose  the  early  efforts 
it  mii’hi  have  been  said  for  centu-  of  the  ProveiKj'al  muse.  In  Italy,  this 
riLSi  “  this  flowery  race  their  sunny  was  a  favourite  object  of  rcscanii. 
roht’s  resign”  to  successors  of  a  more  Dante  and  Petrarch,  Tasso  and  Pul- 
lurtiinate  or  hardy  family.  Yet  it  is  ci,  exalted  the  character  of  the  Pro- 
hut  fair  to  notice,  that  the  early  ven9al  poetry,  and  of  those  who  cul- 
])i}cts  and  critics  of  Italy  have  been  tivated  it.  Their  praises  were  rc- 
hy  no  means  deficient  in  their  ad-  ceived,  and  transcribed,  by  many  in 
iiliration  of  this  minstrelsy  of  their  own  country,  and  in  other  parts 

“  The  sweet  south  Europe  ;  and  preserved  a  tradi- 

Th.t  hreathes  u,K>n  a  bank  of  violets,  reme.nbrance  of  those  poeti- 

N.ahng  ami  giving  odour.”  “1  saints,  at  whose  shrines  such 

homage  had  been  paid,  and  votive 
Some  may  even  think  they  have  at  offerings  presented,  by  pupils  or  ad- 
tiines  overrated  its  merits.  For  the  inirers  of  so  illustrious  a  reputiition. 
rcinark  of  Pasquier  is  quite  consist-  But  alFthese  great  poets  introduced 
cut  with  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  the  Troubadours  only  incidentally, 
best  Italian  writers,  “  Les  Italiens  Though  Dante  raised  high  the  merits 
sobres  admirateurs  d'  autruy  sont  of  Arnaud  Daniel,  and  placed  in 
eoiuraincts  de  recognoistre  tener  la  Paradise,  Fayditt,  whose  verse  Pc- 
li  ur  (poesie)  eii  foy  et  honiinage  de  trarch  declared  in  his  Triumfo 
cetie  cy  (la  Proven9ale *.”)  And  d’Amoref  to  be  “shield,  helmet, 
wlicii  such  confessions  were  made,  sword,  and  spear condescending,  at 
tlie  Itort'al  scettro  inesorabil  duru,  the  same  time,  to  borrow  many  tine 
though  felt  undoubtedly,  did  not  ideas  jn  that  poem  from  the  Trouba- 
overpower,  and  bend  down  in  the  dour  he  thus  celebrated,  still  tlie 
Uust  the  choicest  promises  of  Tuscan  beauties  which  earned  so  much  ap- 

plause  were  not,  and  could  not  with 
hut  we  have  room  for  no  more  of  propriety  be  developed  by  these  pa- 
tbese  lamentations ;  and  we  must  negyrists.  The  Troubadours  were 
proceed  with  the  remarks  we  have  by  them  described  as  men  would  be 
now  to  offer  on  Proven9al  literature,  whose  fame,  though  somewhat  iin- 
e  do  not  intend  here  to  repeat  the  paired,  was  still  great  and  venerable, 
general  descriptions,  so  often  given,  and  the  camp  of  whose  minstrelsy 
ut  the  Troubadours,  their  intrigues,  was  yet  found  “  by  living  streams 
and  love-songs.  We  shall  rather  run  among  the  trees  of  life.”  Their 
the  risk  of  being  thought  to  have  re-  verses  and  persons,  “  of  all  human 
strained  ourselves  too  much,  than  race  the  best,”  had  been'  beloved 
nt  having  laid  down  for  discussion  and  admired  in  the  two  ages  that 
too  extensive  a  subject,  or  of  making  were  past.  And  never  was  it  ima- 
our  remarks  upon  it  in  too  general  gined,  that  that  loss  of  consideration, 
and  peremptory  a  manner.  But,  in  or  cessation  in  the  flow  of  song, 
truth,  we  shall  have  enough  before  which  could  not  be  concealed,  was 
us,  though  we  shall  only,  at  present,  the  forerunner  of  the  destruction  of 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  authorities,  the  tongue  in  which  so  many  lays 
Jiat  are  most  accessible,  on  the  li-  had  appeared, — of  disregard  of  the 
mature  of  the  Troubadours,  and  lays  themselves, — and  of  tlie  “  Sci- 
put  down  some  notices  of  a  small  ence  Gaye,”  whose  prosperity  they 
number  of  the  Proven9al  romances ;  promoted,  while  they  were,  in  their 
and  the  Proven9al  romance  is  one  of  turn,  rendered  more  popular  by  the 
e  most  interesting  and  least-known  spirit  it  diffused,  and  the  system  ol 
topics  in  the  whole  of  that  literature,  manners  which  it  cherished.  It 
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would  extend  our  observations  to  a 
very  disproportionate  lengtli,  were 
wc  to  enumerate  the  names,  ainl  as¬ 
certain  the  deserts,  of  all  those  poets, 
historians,  and  critics,  that  walk 
“  darkling  full  up  the  middle  steep 
to  fame,”  who,  in  the  earlier  jMjrioda 
t>f  the  literature  of  Europe,  re-echoed 
the  glories  of  the  Troubadours,  and 
the  fame  of  their  “  Jonglerie.”  Their 
history  was  recorded  by  three  writers 
of  their  own  country, — the  Monk  of 
the  ilolden  Isles,  llugode  Sanccsc- 
rio,  and  Nostrotlauius  or  Nostredame, 
the  amount  of  whose  labours  we  shall 
not  now  formally  display.  It  has 
been  long  since  estimated,  and  it  is 
stated,  in  some  respects,  clearly  and 
concisely,  by  Ginguene*^  and  Sis- 
inondi  t.  Crowds  of  1  talians  follow¬ 
ed  the  example  of  their  own  early 
|)oets,  and  of  these  three  Provencal 
authors,  one  of  whom,  indeed,  was 
an  Italian  by  birth,  being  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  house  of  Cibo,  a  most 
illustrious  family  in  Genoa,  whose 
exploits  in  the  middle  ages  do  honour 
to  Italy. 

“  Thou,  Italy  !  whose  cver-golden  fields, 
Plough’d  by  the  sunbeam  solely,  w’ould 
sufiicc 

For  the  world’s  granary  !” 

In  the  commentaries  upon  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Italian  poets  of  the  first  age, 
with  which  Italy  abounds, — of  Ve- 
lutello  and  Gesualdo,  on  Petrarch  and 
Dante  especially, — and  of  the  more 
ancient  writers  on  Italian  antiquities, 
who,  though  sometimes  perhaps  not 
aware  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
compositions  of  the  Troubadours, 
had  opportunities  w  e  no  longer  enjoy, 
many  useful  notices  may  be  derived. 
Several  Spaniards,  too,  nave  employ¬ 
ed  their  talents  and  learning  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  songs  of  Provence.  As  in 
its  language  were  recorded  the  sta¬ 
tutes  of  its  own  States-general ;  so, 
if  w'e  arc  not  mistaken,  in  that  dia¬ 
lect  were  long  embotlitxl  the  laws  and 
resolutions  of  the  Free  Cortes  of  Ar- 
ragon ;  and  the  abolition  of  this 


practice,  sanctionetl  by  the  usage  v( 
an  independent  and  martial  aiicesirv, 
formed  one  of  that  series  of  attacks 
by  which  a  race  of  tyrants  ultiiuaic- 
ly  deprived  Spain  of  her  liberty  and 
Iter  happiness.  Put  the  JSpanish  li. 
tcrature  is  not  sufficiently  well 
known  in  this  country  to  justify  a 
decision  on  the  value  of  its  contribu¬ 
tions  ;  though  wc  are  told  by  bis- 
inondij,  that  they  have  shewn  the 
connection  of  the  lays  of  the  Trou¬ 
badours  with  the  fictions  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  all  the  Romantic  poesv. 
There  are  some  observations  on  this 
subject  in  a  note  to  Warton’s  Ilistorv. 
They  are  rather  too  minute  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  sketch,  and  we 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  tbein§. 
^Varton  had  them  from  an  anony¬ 
mous  correspondent,  supposed  by 
Mr  Ashby  to  be  the  Reverend  John 
Bowles.  More  than  a  century  ago, 
Bastero,  a  Spaniard,  published  at 
Rome  his  **  La  Crusca  Provenzale," 
a.work  of  research  and  utility.  And 
another  Spaniard,  though  he  wrote 
in  the  Italian  language, — Giovanni 
Andres, — in  his  “  Storia  d'  Ogni  Li- 
teratura,”  has  given,  in  the  rapid 
manner  wdiich  the  nature  of  his  work 
required,  some  account  of  the  Trou¬ 
badour  poetry. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  Crescembine,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  **  1  storia  della  Volgare 
poesia,”  published  a  complete  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  lives  of  the  provencal 
poets  by  Nostrodamus,  and  added  to 
it  a  large  body  of  notes,  in  which, 
as  well  as  in  the  first  volume  of 
bis  laborious  history,  he  has  collect¬ 
ed  much  information  relative  to 
Provence,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Italians  on  the  **  versi  d'amorc  e 
Prose  de  Romanzi,”  of  its  gay  and 
licentious  bards.  The  preface  of 
Crescerabini  may  shew,  that,  alongst 
with  his  patron  Monsignore  Mar¬ 
cello  Severoli  Prelato,  he  entertain¬ 
ed  a  high  idea  of  the  biography  of 
Nostrodamus.  The  work  of  Tira- 
boschi,  which  M.  Roscoe,  with  had 


•  Hist.  Lit.  d*  Italic.  Vol.  I.  Chapter  on  Troubadours. 

*t*  Lit.  du  Midi,  Vol.  I.  Chapter  on  Troubadours. 

*  Liu  du  Midi  1.  82. 

^  See  Warton’s  Hisu  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  IV.  p.  172.  Edit.  1824^ 

•  The  public  arc  much  indciHed  to  the  gentleman  who  superintended  this  eduien, 
.md  added  much  new  matter  of  his  own.  He  has  [Performed  his  task  with  credit  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  his  author. 
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tavic,  hut,  uiili  much  truth,  charac- 
uriziHlas  a  “colossal  attempt^”  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable  mass  of  infor- 
MKition  regarding  IVovcncal  literary 
liistorv.  ^Ve  had  almost  forgot  to 
nicniioii  Jkinbo,  Denina,  Muralori, 
dravina',  Quadrio,  Ignerelli,  Castel- 
vitro,  (Jemma,  and  Uettinelli,  all  of 
whom,  though  some  of  them  are 
anterior  to  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  deserve  at  least  to  be 
nanutl  by  us.  In  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
volumes  of  the  “  Histoire  Literaire 
lie  France,”  and  in  several  volumes 
i)t  the  “  Meinoires  de  FAcademio,” 
much  knowleilge  may  be  gleanetl  on 
the  Froven9al  poetry,  and  kindred 
topics.  But  the  antiquarian,  who, 
during  the  last  century,  was  most 
distinguished  for  his  attachment  to 
tlie  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  was 
M.  de  la  Curne  de  St.  Palaye.  He 
cherished  it  with  ardour,  and  repo- 
^1  on  it  **  as  on  a  refuge  and  a 
sweet  refreshment.”  During  the 
whole  of  his  life,  he  was  occupied 
in  procuring  MSS.  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  Troubadours  to  their 
original  glory.  Unable  to  procure 
more  than  four  MSS.  in  the  library 
of  the  King  of  France,  he  went,  a- 
mid  the  applause  of  the  world  of 
letters,  to  Italy,  where  they  were 
chielly  deposited.  By  a  papal  bull 
ho  was  permitted  to  behold  the  splen¬ 
did  relics  of  the  labours  of  the  monk 
‘d  the  Isles  of  Gold,  the  liberty  of 
'  xamining  which  had  formerly  been 
denied  to  Montfaucon  and  Mabillon. 
Ik'ath,  however,  arrested  the  plans 
‘d  Su  Palaye.  The  duty  of  extract¬ 
ing  and  publishing  parts  of  his  ex¬ 
tensive  collection,  which  occupied 
'-j  volumes  folio,  devolved  upon  Mil- 
mt.  He  does  not  altogether  deserve 
the  character  given  him  by  Retson, 
nl  “  one  Millot,  who  neither  knew 
the  Provencal,  nor  any  thing  else 
}  et  he  was  quite  unfit  for  the  task 
imposed  ujvon  him  ;  and  he  by  no 
means  satisfied  the  expectations 
Jhich  the  welUknown  researches  of 
‘  t.  Palaye  had  inspired,  by  the  work 
tt*  produced.  *Tis  pretty,  though 
f  In  the  volumes  of  Mil- 

aad  the  contemptible  abridged 
translation  of  them  by  Mrs  Dobson, 


the  Provencal  poetry  is  by  no  means 
justly  represented.  Some  notions, 
we  may  observe  in  passing,  in  the 
first  volume  of  Warton’s  History  of 
Knglish  Poetry,  which  appeared,  in¬ 
deed,  before  the  production  of  St. 
Palaye  or  Millot,  are  equally  un¬ 
founded,  being  adapted  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Historian's  strange  no¬ 
tions  regarding  the  origin  of  roman¬ 
tic  fiction  in  Kurope.  Ginguene  and 
Sisinondi,  the  former  in  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  “  Histoire  Literaire  d’J  ta- 
lie,”  the  latter  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  “  Literature  du  Midi,”  have, 
each  of  them,  a  chapter  eloquently 
written,  and  estimable  in  some  things, 
upon  the  ancient  Provencal  Litera¬ 
ture.  They  have,  hoxvever,  united 
in  supporting  the  false  idea  of  the 
original  character  of  that  literature 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to. 
But  by  far  the  most  useful  work 
we  arc  acquainted  with  is  the  “  Choix 
des  Troubadours”  by  M.  Raynouard, 
in  four  volumes.  It  is  spoken  of, 
by  the  late  editor  of  ^V^arton,  “  as 
having  done  more  towards  forming  a 
just  understanding  of  the  merits  of 
Proven9al  poetry,  and  the  extent  and 
value  of  Proven9al  literature,  than 
any  publication  which  has  hitherto 
appeared.”  We  may  further  inform 
our  readers,  that,  in  the  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  Adelung's  Mithridates,  they 
will  find  a  large  list  of  books,  con¬ 
nected  with  Provence,  which  wc 
have  not  named.  Wc  want  either 
leisure,  or  opportunities,  of  ascer¬ 
taining  correctly  their  merits.  There 
was  published,  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  in  this  country,  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Joan  of  Naples,  a  cele¬ 
brated  protectress  of  the  'Froubadours. 
But  its  narrative  regarding  the  Pro- 
ven9al  poetry  is  not  very  important. 
We  are  happy  to  observe,  that  there 
are  several  literary  men,  of  consider¬ 
able  eminence,  at  present  engaged  in 
France,  in  the  investigation  of  the 
poetry  of  Provence ;  and  that  there 
is  some  prospect  of  the  Germans  di¬ 
recting  tlTeir  attention  towards  it, 
we  hope  with  effect  equal  to  that 
which  has  attended  their  studies  of 
the  early  literature  of  Spain.  At 
any  rate,  their  investigations  will 
now  be  easily  followed  by  those  in- 
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icrtsU'il  ia  them,  for  the  excellent  wind/*  in  bis  expedition  to  the  Holy 
};rannnar  of  the  Romance  language  l^and  :  and,  in  short,  were  en^^a  vil 
by  Raynonard,  and  the  invaluable  in  all  the  important  achitvcmt*iits 
glossary  of  the  same  dialect  by  which  crowded  the  short  day  of  tlitir 
Roquefort,  render  the  attainment  of  fame.  Thus  they  had  the  niosttn- 
aii  acquaintance  with  it  a  matter  of  viable  opportunities  of  collecting  the 
facility.  \\'e  believe,  besides,  that  more  remarlvable  traditions  of  Chris- 
Raynouard,  at  one  time,  intended  to  tendoin,  of  acquiring  no  coiueio’iu. 
include  a  dictionary  of  the  Provencal  ble  measure  of  acquaintance  with 
language  in  his  labours.  ^  i  r 


Ilut  wliat  are  the  erroneous  notions  ‘‘ J''® 
ve  have  aescrilH.-a  as  prevalent,  re-  "  """  """S’ 

garding  the  original  merits  of  Pro-  *  ’ 

ven(^al  romantic  literature  ?  We  say  and  of  recording  all  tin’s  in  poetry, 
the  original  merits  ;  because  w’e  are  in  which  they  delighted  and  cxcil- 
fully  sensible  of  the  ravages  which  letl.  It  is  impossible  to  cojiciivc 
the  hand  of  time,  and  civil  discord,  that,  in  spite  of  these  favouring  cir- 
have  made  on  these  productions  of  cumstances,  their  poetry  neve  r  con- 
European  genius,  in  the  “  fair  morn-  tained  any  references  of  importance 
ing  of  a  blessed  Spring.**  The  large  to  occurrences  of  their  own  time,— 
hotly  of  Provent^al  literature,  with  any  allusion  whatever  to  ancient 
which  wc  are  acquainted,  may  be  story,  to  elucidate  the  chivalry  of 
compostHl  of  poems  of  love ;  but  this  the  noisy  halls  of  baronial  castles, 
was  by  no  means  at  all  times  the  or  the  proud  ceremonies  of  the  courts 
case.  Yet  wc  are  almost  always  told,  of  kings.  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that, 
that  the  old  literature  of  Provence  from  the  time  the  first  lays  extant 
was  confined  to  subjects  which  could  w’ere  sung  by  the  Count  of  Poiton,  to 
interest  none  but  those  to  whom  it  the  period  in  which  the  melody  of 
was  addressed.  According  to  the  the  harp  of  Provence  was  lost,  aniid 
ideas  too  currently  accredited  in  the  the  cries  of  conquest  and  carnage, 
republic  of  letters,  the  poetical  effu-  brought  by  bigotted  intolerance 


sions  of  the  Troubadours  w’ere  re-  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  once 
garded  as  having  been  very  different  joyous  region,  the  Provencal  litera- 
from  those  of  almost  any  other  peo-  ture  was  confined  to  the  songs  ot 
pie  we  are  acquainted  with,  or  that  love,  and  chansons  of  a  satirical 
sjH-cics  of  romantic  fiction  which  nature,  or  having  connection  with 
sprang  up  in  France  to  the  north  of  the  disputes  of  the  barons  of  the 
the  Loire.  How*,  indeed,  it  could  be  land  ? 

op|)osite  in  character  to  the  rest  of  .  .  ,  • 

Kuropc  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  **  Then  deeply  skill  d  in  lo”e  »  engaging 

Provence  was  one  of  the  best  inha-  ...  , ,  .  • 

hited,  frequented,  and  civilized  pro-  Provincial  ixiss  to  r  =» 

vinces  of  Kuropc.  It  was  that  one,  .u  ur.- lie 

ill  fact,  in  w\iich  the  nations  of  ^ 

ChriMemlom  most  commonly  met  gweet  ™o"w’d  the  lav-hut  love  all 
each  other,  “  swift  as  a  fiood  of  sun<^” 

fire  when  storms  arise/*  In  con-  ®’ 

sequence  of  their  poetical  talents.  To  dispel  such  unfounded  ideas, 
the  Troubadours  were  esteemed  in  antiquariansoughtdiligentlytoscni- 

Spaiii,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  courts  tinizc  the  MSS.  on  which  any  rc- 
which,  during  their  brilliant  career,  mains  of  Provencal  poetry  are  rcgij* 
began  to  arise  in  the  free  cities  of  Ita-  teretl.  And  when  we  consider  the 
ly.  They  gained  admittance  and  po-  probabilities  there  are  of  inanyof  tlu’ 
pularity  ^t  the  English  court,  where  ancient  Romances  of  Provence  still 
we  find  one  of  them  competing  with  being  preserved  in  manuscript,  or  m 
a  minstrel  of  the  monarch.  Many  translations  that  were  made  of  them 


of  them  attended  Richard  1.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  warrior  and  a  'I'roubadour, 
ill  the  'I'hird  ('rusade  ;  or  wore  found 
about  the  ]>ersoii  of  St.  l^ouis,  “  like 
to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirred  with 


into  the  French,  German,  and  Ita¬ 
lian  languages,  and  which  acquirtx 
more  reputation  than  the  origuia  ^ 
whciict'  they  were  taken,  we  are  de¬ 
posed  to  think  that  such  an  invcsti- 


*  Dibdin’s  Edit,  of  Herbert,  Vol.  I.  p.  261,— Warton  Edit.  1924-,  Vol.  I.  p*  201 
+  1  rcscembini,  Vol.  I,  Isioria  della  volg.  Poe*.  Edit.  1731. 
t  See  Renouard,  Vol.  II.  article  “  Roman*.”  ||  Warton,  ut.  sup. 

§  Crescemb.  ut.  sup.  *•  Montfauc.  Bibluth.  MSS.  Vol.  l.p*  39. 
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romantic  poetry  of  rrovence.  Tlu*  the  object  of  its  praise,  is,  to  he  sure, 

same  circumstance  is  mcntioncil  i)y  in  a  bomewliat  different  prcilieaiiunt. 
several  early  halian  writers.  as  to  the  question  of  its  origin,  from 

Not  only  were  llomances  on  the  one  that  illustrated  the  deeds  of  iIk- 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  popular  Round  Table,  connected  intiinatelv, 

among  the  Troubadours.  'I'he  ex-  as  it  has  always  bc'en,  with  Welsh  and 
isUmce  of  a  Romance,  entitled  the  Armeric  tiction.  Rut  notwithstand- 
Round  Tabic,  is  placed  beyond  all  ing  this,  we  feel  much  inclined  to  the 
doubt.  The  original,  indeeil,  has  opinion,  that  many  of  the  leading 
not  yet  been,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  traditions  in  the  Rrovein  al  Komance 
bt*,  discovered.  But  an  Italian  trans-  of  the  Round  Table  may  have  hccii 
lation  of  it  exists,  and  has  been  fre-  borrowed  from  a  Spani.sh  or  Aralnr 
quently  referred  to.  Huet,  in  his  original,  while  the  names  may  have 
work  on  the  Origin  of  Romance,  as-  been  taken  from  another  source.  In 
sorts  the  high  reputation  of  the  Pro-  confirmation  of  this  idea,  weinayol). 
veiKj'al  poetry,  and  speaks  of  the  serve,  that  there  is  a  very  striking 
number  of  romances  composed  in  resemblance  between  many  of  the 
Languedoc  in  the  10th  and  11th  fictions  with  which,  in  M'estern  f<i- 
centuries,  ('ertainly  no  relics  of  the  ble,  the  enchanter  Merlin,  one  of  the 
IVoveiKj'al  literature,  before  the  year  chief  actors  on  Round  Table  chival- 
1070,  have  been  published,  or  are  at  ry,  is  enshrouded,  and  those  wliicli 
present  known.  This  statement,  the  genius  of  Oriental  alU'gory  lias 
liowevcr,  of  the  Bishoi>  of  Avanches,  thrown  around  the  character  of  tin- 
is  supported  by  the  critical  decision  of  magician  Maugraby.  And  this  is  a 
various  well-informed  WTiters,  who  coincidence  of  some  importance  in  tin* 
conceive,  and,  we  think,  justly,  the  history  of  fiction.  One  of  the  parents 
language  of  the  Count  of  l*oiion  is  of  each  of  these  wizards  belong  to 
too  highly  ]x)lishcd  not  to  have  been  the  race  of  apostate  spirits  that  were 
employed  in  poetry  long  iK'forc  those  “  hurled  headlong  tiamiiig  througli 
days  ill  which  he  sinned  and  sung,  the  etherial  sky.”  The  mother  of 
^Vhethcr  or  no,  it  was  during  those  the  Arabian  is  connected  with  the 
early  times  of  Occitanic  minstrelsy  inmates  of  the  Dem  Daniel  of  Tunis, 
spoken  of  by  lluet,  that,  as  has  been  The  sire  of  Merlin  is  the  fiend  of 
supposed,  the  rroven<;al  Romance  of  hell.  'I'he  mysteries  of  their  livt*s  are 
the  Round  Table  was  written,  it  is  indeed  different  in  even  the  most  iin- 
impossible  to  determine.  At  any  frortant  particulars  ;  at  least  if  we 
rale,  we  can  by  no  m'eans  concur  in  follow  that  version  of  Maugrab)  s 
the  opinion  of  i'resccmbini,  to  its  full  story  w'ith  which  we  are  best  ac- 
exteiit,  as  to  the  source  whence  it  was  quainted.  He  travels  over  the  face 
deriveil.  ‘  of  the  earth  for  the  purposes  of  mis- 

He  imagines  the  Provencals  dc-  chief,  with  “  thougnts  infiaintd  ct 
rive<l  their  knowledge  of  it  ultimate-  highest  degree,”  and  to  shew  his  ha- 
ly  from  Taliesin,  and  the  Welsh  tred  to  the  human  race.  Wc  detest 
Bards.  But  in  the  passage  in  which  and  fear  him,  as  a  monster  endowid 
this  sentiment  is  deliverctl,  there  is  with  resistless  power.  We  rejoice  in 
much  that  is  quite  fanciful.  The  his  destruction,  and  that  of  the  in- 
very  curious  relation  given  by  (Jor-  fernal  assembly  who  plan  their 
res,  in  the  preface  to  Lochenquin,  of  schemes  at  the  roots  of  the  ocean, 
the  origin  and  fables  of  the  Proven-  Merlin,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  the 
yal  copy  of  the  Sanf^eal,  is  import-  chronicles  of  his  life,  is  represented 
ant,  not  merely* on  its  own  account,  differently.  His  prophecies  and  inar- 
but  likewise  asd%  discloses  the  foun-  vels  were  not  directed  solely  to  his 
tain  whence,  in  all  probabitliy,  a  own  advantage.  They  were  all  de¬ 
considerable  portion  of  Provencal  tic-  scriptive  of  the  most  exalted  aiulglo- 
tion  flowed.  We  learn  from  him,  rious  achievements  of  tlie  Round 
that  Guyot,  a  Troubadour,  compiled  Table,  or  calculated  to  proiluce  the 
a  Romance  of  the  Sangreal  from  tra-  greatest  benefit  to  his  friends,  and  to 

ditions  current  in  Spain,  amalga-  his  foes  the  most  signal  discomfiture. 

mated  with  others  he  had  discovered  Still,  if  we  had  time,  we  could  point 
in  the  surrounding  regions.  A  Ro-  out  many  analogous  circumstances, 
raance,  which  had  the  Holv  Cun  fiir  linrratnd  Kv  tboir  ffihiilniic  historians, 
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nsianlinj?  tl»e  ilctds  ot*  tljese  two  in  the  Romance  to  be  of  W'alcs,  has 
niiahty  magicians  of  Piastern  and  a  name  that  would  rather  betoken  a 
\\  isit*rn  llomance.  And  the  tradi-  rroven9al  origin, 
lions  regarding  their  deaths  were  not  The  Proven9al  Romance  which 
dividcii.”  The  adventurous  princes  has  suggested  these  remarks  has 
who  overthrew  Maugraby  reccivetl  been  translated  into  Italian,  and 
instruction  from  a  princess  to  whom  hence  it  is  that  we  have  been  made 
he  hail  been  attached.  She  disclosed  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  its  com- 
ilie  secret  upon  which  his  existence  position.  It  exists  in  manuscript  in 
(lepentlitl.  Merlin's  lifeuiKjn  earth,  Italy,  but  we  cannot  say  whether  it 
anil  his  magical  incantations,  are,  by  has  ever  been  printed.  If  it  has  not, 
all  or  most  traditions,  described  as  the  publication  of  it  would  confer 
king  terminated  by  the  infidelity  of  great  benefit  upon  enquirers  into  the 
the  deceitful  fair  one  to  whom  he  had  romantic  literature  of  Europe.  Sal- 
surrendered  his  heart.  In  one  Ro-  viati  mentions  four  MSS.  of  it,  which 
inanee,  Viviane  overcomes  him  by  he  believes  to  have  been  written  be- 
the  knowledge  she  had  from  himself,  tween  13'20  and  ISIO  Alessamlei* 
But  she  grieved  for  the  deed  when  it  Tassoni  had  one  in  his  possession, 
could  not  be  undone  :  and  there  was  And  there  is  mention  made  of  an- 
iiot  a  day,  nor  a  night,  that  she  did  other  MS.,  translated  from  the  ori- 
not  visit  him  in  his  enchanted  tower,  ginal,  in  the  library  of  the  King  of 
Maugraby 's  remains  were  burnt  to  P'rancet. 

aslics,  and,  along  with  those  of  his  The  Occitanic  literature  could  boast 
ijtlier  and  mother,  scattered  to  the  of  a  Romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  The  story  the  author  of  which  was  Arnaud  Da- 
of  another  Romance,  in  which  Mer-  niel,  for  the  honour  of  being  whose 
lin  makes  a  conspicuous  figure,  ap-  birth-place  seven  cities  disputed, 
proaches,  perhaps,  more  nearly.  That  Romance  was,  about  the  end 
diDugh  it  is  still  left  at  an  immeasur-  of  the  13th  century,  translated  into 
able  distance,  by  the  horrors  of  the  Gerinanby  Ulrich  de  Zatchitschoven. 
dissolution  of  Maugraby.  The  Lady  Extracts  of  his  translation  have  been 
of  the  Lake  incloses  the  British  seer,  published.  The  original  is  praised 
when  least  expecting  it,  in  the  splen-  by  Dante  J.  But  Tasso,  who  like- 
did  tomb  which,  with  the  aid  of  ne-  wise  speaks  of  it,  says,  that  if  the 
cromancy,  he  had  prepared  for  him-  author  of  the  Divina  Comedia  liad 
Si'll,  and  there  leaves  him,  destined  read  Amadis  de  Gaule,  he  would 
never  more  to  prophesy  the  fortunes,  not  have  failed  to  |>erceive  the  siij)e- 
or  employ  his  magic  powers  to  exalj  riority  of  that  Romance  §.  V'arious 
the  happiness  of  the  Champions  of  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
tile  Bound  Table.  Round  Table  were  celebrated  by  the 

have  said,  that  we  could  not  Troubadours.  ^Ve  wish  our  limits 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  Pro-  would  permit  us  to  speak  more  fully 
vcncal  Romance  of  the  Round  Table,  concerning  them.  In  the  mean  time, 
any  more  than  that  of  the  Sangreal,  we  shall  refer,  in  a  few  words,  to 
were  copied  servilely  from  a  British  those  Romances  which  have  been  re¬ 
original.  Yet  we  would  here  notice,  covered  in  the  Provencal  tongue, 
as  It  tends,  in  however  small  a  de-  One  of  them,  that  of  Jautre,  the  son 
t^roe,  to  shew  the  influence  of  Pro-  of  Dovon,  agrees  entirely  with  a  me- 
'enij'al  fiction,  that  the  Book  of  the  trical  Romance  published  by  Ricson. 
l*rophccies  of  Merlin,  while  it  is  filled  There  are  two  MSS.  of  it  in  the  lib- 
''iih  sneers  against  the  dissolute  cler-  rary  of  the  King  of  France;  one 
py  of  the  Romish  Church,  it,  at  the  marked  No.  798t^,  »the  other.  No. 
sajne  time,  attacks  the  Albigenses  468  ||.  The  Romance  of  Gerard  de 
"ith  all  the  fury  of  Catholic  zeal.  Rousillon,  which  sings  the. feuds  of 
And  the  clerk  *Raymon,  mentioned  Charles  Martel,  and  Gerard,  Count 
2s  one  of  its  compilers,  though  stated  of  Rousillon,  is  in  the  same  grand 


*  Avvertimenti,  VoU  I.  Crescemb.  Vol.  I.  p.  327. 

t  Dante  de  Vulg.  Eloq.  §  See  Tasso  Discar." de  Epic. 

II  See  Raynouard,  Vol,  II.  art.  “  Romans.”  He  gives  an  abstract  of  tliis  Romance. 
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rt'pository  of  antiquity.  The  prose  that  have  come  heforo  us  art*  cun- 
llomance  of  rhiloiiieiia  is  connected  iiected  intimately  with  fictions  of 
with  (’harleinagne  universal  diffusion  over  Europe  ;  but 

There  is  a  rhyming  chronicle,  we  have  the  authority  of  Nostroda- 
written  by  William  de  Tudela  at  nius  for  asserting  that-  this  was  not 
Montauhan,  describing  the  war  a-  the  case  with  them  all.  “  There  was 
gainst  the  Albigenses  till  the  siege  of  not,*’  he  says  “  a  noble  family  in 
Thoulouse.  We  are  inclined  to  con-  Provence  in  former  times,  which  had 
sider  this,  some  high  authorities  not-  not  a  register  in  the  form  of  a  Ho. 
withstanding,  as  a  romantic  coropo-  inance,  in  which  was  inscribid  in 
sition.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  the  Provencal  tongue  the  illustrious 
elements  of  romance  in  the  life  of  St.  deeds  and  undertakings  of  their  an¬ 
il  onerat,  translated  from  Latin  into  cestors.”  This  opens  up  a  very  cu- 
Proven9al  verse  by  llaymond  Eeraut,  rious  object  of  research  ;  but  the  m- 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  men-  tire  discussion  of  it  would  of  iisdf 
tion  of  this  Chronicle,  or  Romance,  occupy  a  tolerably  long  article.  U'c 
leads  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  an  need  only  say  for  the  present,  that 
Italian  poem  on  “  San  Giusto  Pala-  we  have  the  names  of  many  of  liitsc 
dino  di  Franeia.”  Crescembini  has  Romances  given  us  in  the  work  of 
stated,  that  in  the  “  Gallia  Christi-  Nostrodamus.  Alongst  with  others, 
ajja”  there  are  given  only  four  saints  he  mentions  that  commemorating  ilic 
of  this  name,  a  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  war  between  Trissino  King  of  tlie 
another  of  Avignon,  a  third  of  Lyons,  Saracens,  and  the  Kings  of  Arles; 
and  a  fourth  of  Vienne.  We  have  composed  by  Jeffrey  Rudelh,  t!ic 
examined  tins  work  ;  and,  so  far  as  story  of  whose  romantic  voyage  to 
we  can  discover,  this  statement  is  the  Countess  of  Tripoli  has  been  so 
correct.  May  this  Italian  poem  not  often  told  1|  ;  and  “  Las  Gucras  (hb 
he  a  translation  from,  or,  in  some  liaulgenes,’*  intended,  by  another 
measure,  founded  uj)on  a  Provencal  Troubadour,  to  recount  to  posterity 
original  ?  if  it  were  for  no  other  rea-  the  feuds  of  ,the  Counts  of  Province 
son,  than  that  all  these  places,  except  and  the  house  of  Baux. 

Besaini'on,  are  within,  or  close  upon.  Such  compositions,  if  any  of  them 
the  regions  in  which  the  Langue  are  ever  fully  discovere'd,  would  he 
d’Oc  was  spoken.  'I’his  Italian  Ro-  of  much  use  in  illustrating  the  his- 
luance  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1 193.  tory  of  the  Troubadours.  Tluy 
All  the  romances  we  have  just  men-  would  be  of  more  value  than  such 
tiuned,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  monotonous  lives,  and  unimportant 
are  inentioneel  by  Raynouaril  t ;  and,  observations,  as  Millon  lias  eked  out 
if  our  memory  tlo  not  deceive  us,  as  in  three  somewhat  dreary  volunus. 
being  the  only  ones  extant,  or  at  They  would  throw  great  light  upon 
least  known.  This  renders  us  anx-  the  history  of  many  of  the  old  I’ro- 
ious  to  learn  what  has  become  of  ven9al  families,  a  subject  which,  at 
the  MSS.  Romances,  or  the  trans-  present,  is  very  imneifectly  uiidcr- 
lations  of  them,  we  hear  so  much  of  stood.  The  accomplishment  of  this, 
from  Italian  writers.  We  should  re-  even  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  a 
joice  to  hear  that  they  are  yet  in  comparison  of  documents  known  to 
safety.  We  do  not  pay  much  regard  exist, — and  the  works  of  Catel,  Pt? 
to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  un-  Marca,  the  Histoire  Generale  dc 
discovered  by  Raynouard  ;  for  he  did  Languedoc,  and  the  Colbert  MSS., 
not  himself  inspt*ct  the  treasures  of  to  which  French  antiquaries  inigh^ 
the  Vatican,  or  the  other  Italian  li-  have  easy  access,  would  be  of  sign*! 
hrarit‘8  ;  having  trusted  to  the  “  eele  service — with  every  thing  in  the  old 
bienveillaiu”  of  the  French  Aiubas-  French  and  Italian  writers  having 
sador  at  Rome.  reference  to  Provence,  would  be  un- 

Most  of  the  Proven9al  Romances,  speakably  aelvantageous  to  a  discri- 


•  \Vc  would  here  state  our  utter  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  Sisinondi,  that  roaoy 
of  the  Romances  have  confounded  Charlemagne  with  his  grandfather  Charles  Martfl* 
Raynouard  ut.  supw 
^  Sec  the  Proemium  of  his  work.  - 
II  Sec  Millon  in  the  article  on  Jeffrey  Rudelh. 
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ii.iiiation  of  the  fabulous  from  the 
aiithi  iitie  narratives  regarding;  those 
iharactirs  in  the  era  of  Troveu^al  li- 
ti  rat  are  whose  lives  have  descended 
K)  us.  It  is  impossible,  without  some 
iiKjiiiry,  to  conceive  how  much  ob- 
Hinit)  involves  this  department,  iin- 
j»ortani  as  it  is,  of  the  literary  history 
(.f  the  age  ami  country  of  the  Trou- 
liadours. 

We  would,  in  conclusion,  bring 
t.)getlier  a  very  few  facts  with  re- 
l^inl  to  one  of  not  the  least  cele- 
hrated  families  in  the  history  of  the 
Trouhailours— that  of  Claustrale, 
and  tliey  will  at  once  confirm  the 
iiudi  of  this  remark.  The  first  no- 
tue  that  occurs  to  us  of  the  family 
of  Claustrale,  (we  speak  here  of  its 
CiMinexion  with  the  Troubadours,) 
is  in  the  marriage  of  the  Lady 
Carsenda,  daughter  of  William 
Count  of  Folcachiero,  to  Ranur  di 
Claustrale,  Lord  of  Marseilles,  be- 
tore  the  year  1150.  In  another  place, 
a;;ain,  we  are  informed,  Garsenda, 
ilaiigliter  of  W  illiam  Count  of  Fol- 
aclnero,  was  married  to  Alphonzo 
Count  of  Provence,  son  of  Alphonzo, 
1st  King  of  Arragon  ;  and  that  she 
brought  with  her  in  dower  the 
t  onto  de  Folcachiero.  This  mar¬ 
riage  could  not  have  happened  till 
near  torty  years  after  the  preceding 
one.  Hut  several  circumstances  ren¬ 
der  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
both  statements  can  be,  in  all  points, 
'vill  founded. 

Again,  there  is  mentioned,  in  the 
list  ol  ladies  who  presided  at  Pierrefeu 
and  Ic  Signe,  Giusseranda  di  Claus- 
tralc.  She  is  represented  as  pre¬ 
siding  there  at  the  time  the  celebra¬ 
ted  ten  son  between  Gerard  and  Pe- 
ronett  was  held,  occasioned  in  some 
Joeasure  by  the  tragic  and  admired 
i^tory  of  Jeffrey  Rudelh,  who  died 
•'*  1162.  Therefore,  it  is  by  no 
^  ‘'^eans  improbable,  that  this  Gus- 
I  s^randa  di  Claustrale  might  be  the 
<  aughter  of  the  first  Garsenda,  whom 
have  a  little  before  mentioned, 
^upliosing  such  a  marriage  as  that 
*  spoken  of  to  have  tt^en  place. 

»hen  there  is  a  Nasale  di  Claus- 
sister  of  the  Dauphin  of  Au- 
and  wife  of  Beral  de  Mer- 
curio,  a  great  baron  of  Auvergne, 
was  beloved  by  Peyre  de  Ver- 


nigue,  who  fiourisbed  about  the  year 
1178.  She,  too,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  was  a  daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Garsenda.  Hut  it  is  not 
easy,  on  this  supposition,  to  imagine 
how  she  can  be  stated  to  be  the  sister 
of  the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the  son 
of  William  7th  Count  of  Auvergne, 
by  a  daughter  of  Guignes,  Hd  (’ount 
of  Albon  and  Vienne.  Wc  do  not 
recollect  any  authority  which  bears 
the  Count  of  Auvergne  to  have  been 
twice  married.  Farther,  there  is 
another  fact,  rather  obscure,  however, 
regarding  this  lady,  which  may  be 
collected  from  the  narratives  of  the 
times.  WT'  are  told  that  Fouhjiu  t 
de  Marseilles  loved  Adelais,  wife  of 
Beral  del  Haulx,  Lord  of  Marseilles, 
and  bis  Lord  and  Patron.  Now, 
this  Beral  del  Baulx,  and  the  other, 
Beral  del  Mercurio,  if  they  were 
different  persons,  must  have  govern- 
etl  Marseilles  at  the  same  time.  This 
cannot  he  admitted.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  several  circumstances  favouring 
the  notion  that  both  these  appella¬ 
tions  were  applicable  to  the  same 
individual.  Besides,  in  the  Pro- 
ven9al,  N  preceding  a  proper  name 
is  a  contraction  for  the  word  Don 
or  Donna.  Ausale  di  C’laiistrale 
may  thus  he  very  easily  changed  into 
Adelais,  or  Azelais  di  Claustrale  ; 
and  the  mistress  of  Peyre  de  Ver- 
niguc,  and  of  Foiihjuct  de  Mar¬ 
seilles,  he  one  and  the  same.  W^e 
have  no  inclination  to  palliate  or 
explain  away  the  mistakes  into  which 
the  narrators  of  these  circumstances 
may  have  fallen. 

\\’'e  are  very  far  from  being  aris¬ 
tocratic  in  our  dispositions  ;  and  yet 
we  have  considerable  relish  for  spe¬ 
culations,  such  as  that  in  which  we 
have  just  been  engaged. — But  we 
must  now  have  done.  Wc  have 
gone  fully  as  far  as  our  limits  will 
permit.  The  interesting  character 
of  Provencal  literature,  in  our  eyes 
at  least,  may  induce  us,  at  some 
other  time,  to  revert  to  it.  And 
meanwhile  let  it  be  recollected,  that 

—  Spread  o’er  Greece  the  harmonious 
whole  unknown, 

E*en  Homer's  numbers  charm'd  by  parts 
alone.** 

n. 
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Ambition  is,  at  distance, 

A  g(xxily  prosi)ect,  tempting  to  the  view  : 

The  height  delights  us,  and  the  mountain.t(»p 
L(K)ks  beautiful,  because  ’tis  nigh  to  Heaven  ; 

But  %vc  ne'er  think  how  sandy's  the  foundation, 

\Vhat  storms  will  batter,  and  what  tempests  shake  us. 

iU'caij 


Sef.st  thou  the  brown  hill  that  shadow  s  the  lake, 

Where  evening's  mild  sun  has  forsaken  the  plain  ? 

Hast  thou  mark'd  on  its  margin  the  green  aspen  shake, 

Or  heard  in  her  cavern  lone  Echo  complain  } 

The  aspen  will  shake  when  the  night-winds  are  still. 
When,  hush'd  into  slumbers,  the  young  zephyrs  sleep; 

A\'hen  silence  and  darkness  surround  the  brown  hill, 

Alone  by  the  grey  rock  sad  Echo  will  weep  : 

She  mourns  for  a  hero,  young,  gallant,  and  brave, 

^\’hose  blood  by  a  cold-hearted  coward  w’as  shed  ; 

Yon  aspen  o'ershadow’s  the  murderer’s  grave. 

And  shakes  from  its  leaves  baleful  dews  on  his  head. 

Young  Ronald  was  fleet  as  the  wild  mountain  roc. 

His  eye  like  the  eagle's  that  soars  to  the  sun  : 

He  ne’er  turn’d  his  back  on  a  friend  or  a  foe  ; 

'rhe  beggar  and  braggart  he  never  would  shun  : 

Robust  in  his  form  as  the  proud  mountain  oak. 

Resistless  as  torrents  that  rush  from  the  steep  ; 

AV'hen  death  and  destruction  he  dealt  in  his  stroke. 

His  heart  o’er  the  foe  he  had  vanquish’d  would  weep. 

For  discord  intestine,  like  fast  sweeping  flood, 

Call’d  Ronald  in  youth  to  the  fierce  battle  plain  ; 

Rut  peace,  from  the  dark  field  of  carnage  and  blooil. 

Led  him  to  the  home  of  his  fathers  again. 

His  father  was  wealthy  in  w’orldly  store. 

Had  his  herds  in  the  glen  and  his  flocks  on  the  hill  ; 

Rut  the  children  of  sorrow  were  spurn’d  from  his  door. 
Like  the  snow  on  Ben-Lawers,  his  bosom  was  chill. 

On  tow’ring  Schihallion  grim  Winter  sat  scowling. 

In  darkness  he  hover’d  on  distant  Benmore ; 

Through  misty  (ilen-Lyon  he  hoarsely  was  howhng. 

And  the  waves  of  Loch  Rannoch  roll’d  dark  to  the  shore 

On  the  heath-cover’d  mountains  the  eagle  was  soaring. 

His  eyrie  a  cliff*  'midst  the  cold  drifted  snow  ; 

h  rom  hills  all  around  torrents  loudly  were  roaring. 

And  fell  dark  and  deep  in  the  valley  below : 

Behind  the  brown  hills  of  the  west  sunk  the  sun  ; 

^  No  purple-fringcil  curtains  were  seen  round  his  bed  ; 

No  gold-glowing  twilight,  hut  dreary  and  dun, 

I  hick  Parkness  her  mantle  o’er  Nature  had  spread. 


.  f 
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Ronald  uj'  GUn^Ijnou. 

At  the  iloor  of  the  chieftain  apjiear’tl  a  lone  stranger, 
Time-worn  was  his  frame,  though  majestic  his  form  ; 
He  said,  Tm  surrounded  by  darkness  and  danger, — 
Afford  me  a  shelter — a  shed  from  the  storm  !’* 

“  llegone !”  the  proud  chieftain  insultingly  cried  ; 

“  I  know  you,  Macalpine,  the  foe  of  our  clan  !" 

In  accents  imploring,  the  stranger  replied, 

bethink  thee — Macalpine’s  a  Gael  and  a  man.’* 

Tliough  darkness  had  veil’d  the  proud  chief’s  flashing  eye. 
The  wind  was  less  loud  than  his  fierce  haughty  tone ; 

“  In  life,  or  in  death,  1  Macalpine  defy — 

How  dare  you  approach  me  r  this  moment  begone !” 

This  answer  the  time-worn  stranger  return’d, 

(On  the  ear  of  the  chieftain  like  thunder  it  fell ;) 

1  came  not  a  foe — but  ray  counsel  you’ve  spurn’d  ; 

Then,  haughty  Macdonald,  now  hear  my  farewell : 

I  see  the  noble  eagle  rise. 

Though  hatch’d  within  a  vulture’s  nest ; 

I  see  him  soaring  to  the  skies. 

With  steady  wing,  and  dauntless  breast. 

**  I  see  a  sweet  and  gentle  dove. 

Blithe  perching  on  a  blooming  thorn  ; 

I  hear  the  whisper’d  notes  of  love, 

Soft  as  the  breath  of  summer  morn. 

I  see  the  fatal  sisters  wait. 

Till  they  the  mystic  thread  have  spun  ; 

I  see  them  weave  the  web  of  fate. 

The  task  is  o’er — their  work  is  done ! 

I  hear  the  night-winds  moaning  low'. 

As  if  they  told  a  mournful  tale  ; 

1  hear  the  hapless  shriek  of  woe. 

Sad  echo  pours  a  widow’d  wail. 

“  I  hear  a  wild  unearthly  glee, 

’Tis  chanted  o’er  a  bloody  bier : 

What  I  have  seen  thou  yet  shalt  see. 

The  sounds  I’ve  heard  shall  rend  thy  ear. 

**  The  hour  of  fate  approaches  fast. 

And  swiftly  s^ds  the  fatal  spell ; 

We  meet  not  till  that  hour  be  past — 

Macdonald, — fare  thee  well !” 

Macdonald’s  heart  trembled,  he  shook  with  affright. 

As  faintly  he  falter’d,  Macalpine,  oh  stay !’ 

But  the  stranger  was  gone  under  covert  of  night. 

No  footfall  w'as  heard  as  he  glided  away. 

Gloomy  winter  roll’d  on,  and  the  glad  spring  return’d. 

The  lark  pour’d  his  lay,  and  the  valleys  were  green ; 
Macalpine’s  forebodings  were  slighted  and  spurn’d. 

Or  haply  forgot,  as  they  never  had  been, 

•  •  •  •  •  •  « 

Voung  Norah  was  lovely,  as  flowers  in  the  spring, 

Glen- Lyon  had  none  half  so  modest  and  fair ; 

Her  tresses  were  dark  as  the  wild  raven’s  wing. 

Her  heart  still  a  stranger  to  envy  and  care. 
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Ronald  of  Glen' Lyon, 

As  blushes  the  wild-rose  beside  the  green  fern, 

As  breathes  the  blue,  violet  unseen  in  the  vale, 

O.  the  rich  blossom'd  heath  on  the  grey  mossy  cairn. 

Diffusing  its  fragrance  afar  on  the  gale : 

So  smil’d  the  sweet  Norah,  in  poverty’s  shade  ; 

For  fortune  her  father  in  youth  had  beguil’d  ; 

Engaged  in  rebellion,  by  falsehood  betray’d — 

C’ompeird  as  an  exile  to  fly  from  his  child. 

Hut  the  soul  of  her  ancestors  glow’d  in  her  frame, 

Though  she  knew  not  the  parent  stem  whence  she  had  sprung; 
And  she  thought  not  of  quenching  the  dignified  flame, 

^\’hile  love  bc^am’d  in  her  eyes,  and  truth  flow’d  from  her  tongiu- 

’Twas  love  for  young  lloland,  her  heart  who  had  won. 

The  bliss  of  his  bosom  to  cherish  the  prize  : 

AV’hen  blam’d  by  his  parent,  thus  answer’d  the  son, 

“  Dear  father,  oh  hear  me, — I  stoop  but  to  rise: 

“  Though  Fortune  to  Norah  has  still  prov’d  unkind, 

AVhat  signifies  wealth  or  a  high-sounding  name  ? 

Her  bosom  is  spotless,  and  lofty  her  mind — 

Independence,  with  virtue,  dear  father,  is  fame.” 

These  dignified  sentiments  fell  on  his  ear 

As  the  shower  on  the  rock  where  no  bud  e’er  w'as  green  ; 

As  tbe  dew  on  the  leaf,  that  is  wither’d  and  sere. 

They  were  lines  writ  in  sand,  when  the  tempest  blows  keen. 

I'or  Ronald  is  heir,  and  young  Norah  is  poor — 

To  the  haughty  Macdonald  this  match  were  disgrace : 

He  ponder’d  and  paus’d  on  the  means  to  make  sure 
The  scheme  he  had  form’d  for  ennobling  his  race. 

He  talk’d  of  an  heiress,  both  rich  and  high  born, 

A\  ith  whom  an  alliance  were  glory  and  pride  ; 

M’lien  he  saw’  that  young  Ronald  had  listen’d  with  scorn, 

He  cried,  At  your  peril  make  Norah  your  bride.” 

His  huntsman  was  manly,  gay,  amorous,  and  young, 

A  favourite  among  the  fair  maids  of  the  glen. 

The  language  of  love  fell  so  soft  from  his  tongue, 

That  wherever  he  went  he  was  welcome  again. 

There  was  an  exception,  that  wounded  his  pride. 

On  Norah  he  doted,  but  she  was  unkind  ; 

And  now,  not  in  love,  but  resentment  he  sighM, 

Revolving  dark  plans  of  revenge  in  his  mind. 

Of  his  passion  the  chieftain  was  fully  aware. 

And  hop’d  in  his  huntsman  to  And  a  fit  tool. 

As  basely  he  spread  for  the  virgin  a  snare. 

Beginning,  “  Why,  Tom,  you’re  in  love,  and  a  fool : 

That  you  love  the  sweet  Norah  is  easily  seen. 

And  you  must  be  blind  not  to  own  she  is  fair ; 

In  face  and  in  stature  she’s  form’d  for  a  queen, 

And  her  mind,  like  her  beauty ,’s  beyond  all  compare. 

**  To  tell  you  a  secret,  to  her  still  unknown, 

She’s  ray  niece,  and  her  w’edding  1  wish  to  behold ; 

On  that  happy  day  my  regard  shall  be  shewn. 

But  tliis  secret  to  Norah  must  not  yet  be  told ; 

Some  one  will  have  reason  to  boast  of  her  bloom  ; 

For  two  hundred  guineas  her  dowry  shall  be ! 
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Ami,  'rom,  let  me  tell  you,  were  you  tlic  bridegroom, 

I'or  her  sake  and  your's  I  would  e*en  make  them  three. 

“  W'liat  though  you  have  found  her  cold-hearted  and  coy, 

Ami  met  with  a  frown  where  you  look’d  for  a  smile ; 

Take  courage,  and  think  of  the  means  to  employ. 

To  win  her  and  wear  her,  by  love  or  by  guile. 

“  Should  she  still  refuse— for  capricious  is  woman, 
ith  rivals  around  you — perhaps  it  were  w  ise 
To  bear  her  far  distant,  some  dark  misty  gloaming, 

Tve  a  horse  at  your  call,  to  insure  you  the  prize. 

“  Perhaps  she  the  arts  of  her  sex  may  display, 
lu  sighing  and  struggling,  to  heighten  her  charms ; 

And  should  she  shed  tears,  you  can  kiss  them  away. 

Till  the  sweet  blushing  Norah  shall  smile  in  your  arms. 

Put  lest  she  should  fall  in  some  fond  rustic’s  trap, 

You  must  not  lose  time — in  my  promise  confide ; 

The  dowry  is  ready  to  fling  in  her  lap 
The  moment  you  prove  she  has  lain  by  your  side.” 

Like  wind  in  the  sails,  or  as  oil  on  the  fire. 

To  the  ears  of  the  huntsman  this  vile  counsel  came ; 

It  awaken’d  his  hopes,  it  arous’d  his  desire — 

Strong  passions  combining,  and  fierce  was  their  flame. 

For  Avarice  now  had  deep  root  in  his  heart, 

^^'hile  a  far  softer  passion,  love,  still  made  him  fain  ; 
lie  sought  the  sweet  maiden  his  tale  to  impart. 

She  left  him  abruptly,  with  haughty  disdain. 

Rejected,  despis’d — he  stamp’d  and  he  swore, 

“  Dire  Vengeance  assist  me  that  pride  to  subdue  ; 

My  pity,  proud  fair,  you  shall  vainly  implore. 

That  keen  glance  of  scorn  you  shall  bitterly  rue.” 

He  knew  not  that  Norah  to  Ronald  was  dear ; 

Their  loves  had  been  secret,  though  tender  and  true ; 

'1  he  rivals  that  Tom  had  believ’d  he  must  fear, 

^Yere  those  like  himself,  of  the  low  vulgar  crew. 

For  such  to  be  scorn’d  now  madden’d  his  soul ; 

But  fearless,  he  vow’d  that  to  death  he  would  dare ; 

Nor  rivals,  nor  pity,  his  schemes  should  controul ; 

By  love,  fraud,  or  force,  he  would  gain  the  proud  fair. 

1  is  summer, — the  beams  of  the  bright  setting  sun 
Enliven  the  bloom  on  the  brown  mountain’s  breast, 
ith  shadows  far  stretching  the  deep  glen  is  dun. 

As  softly  he  sinks  on  blue  hills  of  the  west. 

Loch  Ilannoch  smiles  softly,  reflecting  his  beams. 

Its  bosom  unruffled,  transparent,  and  deep  ; 

1  he  rippling  wave  glows  with  his  last  parting  gleams. 

And  sinks  on  the  shore  in  soft  murmurs  asleep. 

fhe  bright  orb  is  vanish’d,  and  fled  from  the  eye. 

But  the  splendour,  the  glory  of  day,  is  not  gone ; 

Still  glowing,  he  gladdens  the  pure  azure  sky, 

Hold,  crimson,  and  purple,  surrounding  his  throne. 

Fhe  vinds  are  asleep— even  mild  zephyr  is  still ; 

Fr^m  the  dark  shady  dell  swiftly  springs  the  wild  roe. 

Lightly  bounding  along  to  the  heath-blossom ’d  bill, 

'^hilc  grey  the  mist  curls  in  the  valley  below. 
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So  souml  brtaks  the  silence  that  reigns  all  around. 
Except  where  the  streamlet  soft  murmuring  sweeps, 

Or  trickling  in  drops  to  dark  caverns  profound. 

From  its  damp  oozing  sides  the  rude  mossy  rock  weeps 

What  fine  stately  form  in  the  deep  glen  is  seen. 

And  gliding  so  softly  we  hear  not  his  tread  ! 

He  pauses,  upon  the  grey  as{>cn  to  lean, 

^V"hile  restless  its  green  leaves  shake  over  his  head. 


less  its  green  leaves  shake  over  his  head. 

'Tis  Ronald,  lone  musing  on  young  Norah's  charms  ; 

She  promis’d  to  meet  him,  and  now  is  the  hour; 

She’s  come— he  has  clasp’d  the  fair  maid  in  his  arms. 

And  leads  her  along  to  the  birch-woven  bow’er. 

Rut  why  in  disguise?  Of  his  father  afraid, 

AVhose  mandate  forbade  him  to  meet  the  lov’d  fair ; 

He  comes  as  a  shepherd,  deep  veil’d  in  his  plaid. 

And  evening  smiles  sweetly  around  the  fond  pair. 

The  gay  purple  fox-glove  on  brown  rocks  reclining. 

The  heath-bell  so  rich  with  its  dew-sprinkled  bloom. 

Unite  with  the  woodbine  so  closely  entwining. 

Around  the  fond  lovers,  to  shed  their  perfume. 

How  kindly  they  whisper !  how  tender  the  talc  ! 

How  softer  than  night-dews  their  sweet  murmurs  fell ! 

All  those  who  have  breathed  their  first  love  in  the  vale. 
Will  paint  them  more  true  than  the  muse  e’er  could  tell 

“  The  day’s  dying  glory”  was  fading  away. 

The  rich  glowing  twilight  had  slowly  decay’d. 

Mild  Evening,  arrayed  in  her  mantle  of  grey, 

Had  curtain’d  the  lovers  in  darkness  and  shade. 

As  hovers  the  falcon  to  pounce  on  the  dove. 

The  huntsman  was  panting  to  seize  on  his  prey  ; 

At  distance  he  heard  the  fond  whisper  of  love. 

His  dark  passions  rising  in  dreadful  array. 

But  Ronald  has  led  the  sweet  fair  from  the  glen. 

Has  seen  her  at  home,  from  eacli  danger  secure ; 

By  the  love-ballow’d  bow’cr  he  is  passing  again. 

Still  dogg’d  by  the  huntsman  in  darkness  obscure. 

He  paus’d,  in  the  shepherd’s  plaid  closely  enshrouded. 

For  the  bower  claim’d  a  sigh  and  a  smile  as  he  pass’d  : 

The  night-wind  blows  hollow,  the  dark  sky  is  clouded — 
Alas :  fated  Ronald !  that  smile  is  thy  last ! 

For  the  huntsman  believes  thee  a  shepherd,  whose  glance 
Is  the  cause  why  he  suffers  rejection  and  scorn  ; 

^Vhose  contempt  was  express’d  at  the  last  village  dance ; 
That  evening  an  oath  of  dire  vengeance  was  sworm 

Like  a  bloodhound,  the  foe  has  kept  clo^  in  the  track, 

His  foot  treading  lightly  as  soft  falling  snow  ; 

The  coward  has  drawn  a  sharp  dirk, — at  his  back 
So  well  aim’d  is  the  stroke,  tlierc  is  death  in  the  blow. 

Young  Ronald,  his  eye  like  the  red  lightning  gleaming^ 

_  Turn’d  hastily  round,  but  soon  stagger’d  and  fell. 


I  urn  a  nastily  round,  but  soon  si 
On  the  daisy-deck’d  verdure  his  lifc-bTood  was  streaming, 
And  his  last  sigh  was  heav’d  in  Dear  Norah, — farewell 
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II.nl  tlie  ihumliTs  of  llcav’ii  pronounced  Ronald  s  name, 
'I’liey  could  not  have  struck  with  a  greater  dismay  ; 

I'or  cliiH'd  was  the  blood  in  the  murdcrcn-’s  frame, 

As  bleeding  and  breathless  his  young  master  lay. 

The  gore-dripping  dirk  which  his  fingers  still  clasp’d, 

U'ith  twitchings  of  anguish  convulsively  press'd. 

He  rais'd  to  his  bosom,  and  ffenziedly  grasp'd. 

And  plunging,  deep  buried  the  steel  in  his  breast ! 

'i‘he  night-wind  is  up,  and  red  meteors  are  gleaming. 

And  dimly  the  waning  moon  shines  in  the  sky  ; 

'fis  midnight — the  chieftain  in  slumbers  is  dreaming, 
^V’hen  his  dream  is  disturb'd  by  a  wild  wailing  cry : 

And  this  the  call — Macdonald,  rise  ! 

Macalpine  calls  thee  once  again  ; 

Look  out,  and  view  the  murky  skies. 

Pale  ghosts  arc  gliding  in  the  glen. 

“  The  eagle,  from  his  eyrie  high 
Now  lowly  lies,  his  plumage  torn  ; 

The  gentle  dove  must  wake,  to  sigh 
A  song  of  widow'd  love  forlorn. 

Macdonald,  rise  ! — 'tis  dark  and  late — 

The  mystic  thread  is  nearly  spun  ; 

And  woven  now  the  Web  of  fate — 

The  labour's  o'er — the  work  is  done  ! 

Thy  tender  heart,  and  counsel  sage. 

Have  hasten'd  on  the  fated  spell ; 

The  record  is  a  bloody  page — 

Macdonald,  now,  for  aye,  farewell !" 

A  peal  of  loud  laughter  now  burst  on  his  car, 

So  wild  and  unearthly  he  shrunk  at  the  sound. 

And  cold  grew  his  proud  heart,  and  wither'd  by  fear. 

As  from  the  deep  glen  rung  the  echoes  around. 

O’er  the  huntsman's  green  grave  the  broad  aspen  is  waving. 
But  one  tears  the  turf  from  the  unhallow'd  bed. 

Half  naked,  he  heeds  not  the  winter  blast  raving. 

Nor  chill  blighting  mildews  that  fall  on  his  head. 

When  bleak  winds  are  sweeping  along  the  deep  vale. 

In  the  darkness  of  midnight,  lone,  dreary,  and  dun. 

His  wailings  are  heard  floating  wild  on  the  gale, 

“  O  Ronald !  dear  Ronald !  rise,  Ronald,  my  son  !’* 

And  Norah  no  more  sought  the  green  birchen  shade ; 

By  the  grave  of  her  Ronald  she  pass’d  the  long  day  ; 

Till  she  by  the  side  of  her  lover  was  laid, 

^Vhen  the  flower  of  Glen-Lyon  had  faded  for  aye. 
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(  Continued  from  page  93  of  last  Volume.) 

Mrs  Templeton  s  Hisiomf  coniimicd.  tliat  all  her  dependence  must  be 

The  inarriage  once  over,  Mr  on  herself.  She  did  not,  however, 
Stapleton  was  too  attentive  to  the  continue  long  without  friends,  tor 
opinion  of  the  world  to  refuse  his  ap-  her  noble  struggles  to  support  her 
parent  forgiveness,  but  from  that  children  attracted  the  attention  and 
moment  Constance  ceased  to  be  a  admiration  of  all  who  were  made  ae- 
child  to  him.  But  1  do  not  intend  quainted  with  them.  Ere  many  years 
to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  nar-  had  fled,  Mrs  Murray,  though  living 
rative.  However  faulty  the  motives  in  an  humble  lodging,  and  her  girls 
of  her  parents’  anger,  Constance.had  performing  the  work  of  servants 
broken  the  great  law  of  filial  obe-  to  her,  numbered  amongst  her  visit- 
dience,  and  bitterly  did  she  feel  that  ors  and  friends  the  wealthiest  and 
unerring  dispensation  vvhich  entails  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants 
sorrow  on  a  disobedient  child.  For  of  the  town,  v»rhere  she  had  lived  at 
some  time  prosperity  appeared  to  one  time  their  equal.  She  might, 
shine  on  her,  and  she  became  tlie  indeed,  have  been  happier  than  in  her 
mother  of  several  lovely  children,  of  prosperity,  but  in  secrether  heart  still 
whom  Constance  (Mrs  Templeton)  fondly  turned  to  him  it  had  iirst 
was  the  second.  But  her  feelings,  and  only  loved,  and  by  him  she  was 
never  properly  restrained,  though  al-  prevailed  on  to  leave  her  quiet  abode, 
ways  inclining  to  virtue,  were  here  and  they  again  commenced  business 

again  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  Mrs  in  the  town  of  C - .  At  this  time 

Murray.  So  ardently  did  she  dote  Constance  Murray  was  about  eigh- 
on  her  children,  that,  for  their  com-  teen,  and  all  the  beauty  of  her  mo- 
fort,  that  of  her  husband  was  ne-  ther  was  renewed  in  her,  temjK'reJ 
glected,  or  rendered  subservient;  and  by  a  soft  gentleness  of  disposition. 


the  consequence  soon  was,  that  he 
sought  in  society  abroad  that  attention 
he  no  longer  met  with  at  home.  Need 
1  repeat  a  daily-experienced  tale } 
Embarrassment  in  his  affairs  follow'- 


which  her  mother  had  never  possess¬ 
ed.  The  playful  gaiety  of  her  man¬ 
ner  led  an  indifferent  spectator  to 
believe  her  always  lively ;  but  those 
who  knew  the  loving  depths  of  Con¬ 


ed.  His  wife’s  sometimes  fond  cx-  stance’s  heart  could  not  have  fore¬ 
postulations,  at  others  indignant  re-  told  that  affection,  once  rooted  there, 
monstrances,  were  alike  unheeded,  would  exist  till  life  was  no  more.  This 
He  became  coldly  unfeeling  in  his  passionate  softness  had  been  injmli- 
conduct  to  her,  and  negligent  of  his  ciously  fostered,  by  the  approbation 
children.  All  that  economy  and  with  which  her  mother  encouraged 
watchful  care  could  do,  Mrs  Murray  in  Constance  a  talent  for  poetry  ;  and 
j>erformcd;  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  the  habit  of  writing  beautiful  and 
Her  thoughtless  partner  became  in-  pathetic  verses  on  the  subject  of  love, 
voIvchI  to  an  immense  amount,  and  at  last  made  her  feel,  that,  to  be  the 
failure  ensued.  Unable  to  face  the  object  of  a  virtuous  attachment,  was 
lK)vcrty  to  which  he  had  consigned  the  first  wish  of  her  heart ;  nor  was  it 
his  wife  and  his  children,  he  fled,  long  ere  the  wish  was  realised.  At 
and  tw'elve  long  years  passed  ere  they  the  house  of  Mrs  Baker,  a  favourite 
met  again.  ^Irs  M.  had  at  first  ap-  and  fascinating,  but  dangerous  friend, 

plied  to  her  father  for  assistance,  but  ('onstance  was  introduced  to  Charles 
the  lips  of  her  mother,  who  had  Edgar,  and  ere  they  met  a  dozen 
formerlv  l^n  her  advocate,  w’ere  times,  each  felt  the  influence  of  that 
now’  cold  in  death,  and  the  sister,  tender,  but  uncontrollable  passion, 
who  had  been  her  rival,  alone  re-  But  the  effect  was  different.  Charles 
loained  at  home.  All  hopes  here  '  Edgar  was  the  son  of  indigent  parents, 
were  crushed  in  the  outset,  and  now  for  whose  support  he  had  cultivated 
<lid  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  a  natural  genius  for  drawing,  *0^ 
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was  at  this  time  prosecuting  tliepro-  of  what  consequences  were  to  follow 
iWsion  of  an  artist ;  but  not  of  first-  from  this  secret  attachment  toCharles 
rate  (vlcbrity,  of  great  modesty  and  never  once  presented  itself.  The 
luiinility,  and  without  money  or  pa-  intoxication  of  being  in  love,  and  be- 
trunu  ’^e  to  secure  him  attention,  his  loved  with  the  fervour  which  (diaries 
ciuolunient,  though  permanent,  wms  could  not  disguise,  alone  occupied  her 
small.  In  (Jonstance  Murray  he  imagination  ;  and  while  she  worked, 
saw  the  being  who  was  destined  to  or  drew,  at  Mrs  Baker’s,  and  he 
rob  him  of  his  peace  of  mind,  nor  read,  or  assisted  her,  and  while  she 
could  he  prevent  his  mind  dwelling  could  see  him  daily,  and  frequently 
on  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  her  walk  with  him  for  hours,  it  was  all 
character  without  admiration  ;  yet  he  she  wished ;  nor  did  she  ever  ask  her- 
knew  that  Mrs  Murray,  though  she  self.  How  long  will  the  dream  con- 
could  no  longer  hope  to  see  her  child  tinue.^  It  was  in  one  of  these  walks, 
the  heiress  of  any  property  but  her  which  they  were  enjoying  in  all  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  yet  that  luxury  of  quiet  bliss,  by  the  sea-side 
she  dwelt  (and  not  unjustly)  on  the  near  the  place,  and  Constance  was 
society  to  which  her  own  inestima-  listening  with  blushing  pleasure  to 
hie  conduct  had  raised  them,  and  the  animated  tone  in  which  her  coin- 
hoped  that  her  Constance  would  be-  panion  w^as  describing  a  picture  he 
come  the  wife  of  a  man  of  wealth,  had  just  completed,  where  her  figure 
if  not  of  rank  ;  for  who  could  have  formed  the  principal  subject,  that 
looked  on  the  face  of  the  lovely  girl  they  stopped  to  observe  the  anchoring 
as  she  pursued  her  work,  or  her  ofa74,  which,inallitsswcllingpride, 
pencil,  without  acknowledging,  that  had  entered  the  roads.  The  navy  had 
the  highest  station  must  receive  a  always  been  an  object  of  admiration 
lustre  from  her  assuming  it.^  From  with  Constance,  and  she  gazed  with 
the  liberality  of  her  mother’s  friends,  delighted  interest  on  the  vessel,  from 
(’onstance  had  received  an  excellent  which  a  boat  was  immediately  low- 
and  solid  education ;  but  it  was  from  ered  to  convey  the  officers  to  the 
Nature  alone  that  she  acquired  that  town. 

peculiar  elegance  and  grace  of  manner  The  evening  was  calm  and  serene, 
which,  in  after  years,  drew  the  atten-  and  the  sea  was  unruffled.  There 
lion  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  was  music  in  the  boat,  and  as  it  ap- 
court  beauties,  who  observed,  after  proached,  the  soft  breathing  of  the 
an  introduction  to  Mrs  Templeton,  flutes  came  like  the  voice  of  the  spi- 
tbat  it  was  her  belief  so  graceful  a  rit  of  the  waters  ujwn  the  ear  ;  but 
woman  had  never  entered  the  Royal  sweet  as  that  sound  was,  it  had,  with 
drawing-room.  Yet  all  these  con-  both  Constance  and  her  lover,  the 
f^idcrations,  though  they  brought  an  effect  of  deepening  the  before  pleasing 
alloy  of  bitter  hopelessness  with  pensiveness  of  their  thoughts  into  a 
them  to  the  breast  of  Charles  Edgar,  melancholy  for  which  neither  could 
Were  not  jiowerful  enough  to  triumph  '  account.  Charles’s  lip  quivered  with 
t>vcr  the  engrossing  power  of  a  first  emotion,  and  Constance  stooil  pale  as 
passion  when  bearing  the  image  of  marble ;  and  unbidden,  and  almost 
f  onstance  Murray ;  and  they  con-  unfelt  tears,  streamed  from  her  eyes, 
ttnued  to  meet,  unknown  to  her  pa-  From  this  they  were  roused  by  the 
rents,  or  to  any  one  but  Mrs  Baker,  cheerful  voices  and  laughter  of  the 
1  onstance  concealed  her  passion,  officers  as  the  boat  neared  the  shore, 
and  even  the  name  of  her  lover,  quite  close  to  them.  They  started, 
trom  her  friends  ;  not  so  much  from  and  continued  their  walk,  and  in  a 
a  dread  of  their  displeasure,  as  from  few  minutes  the  party  passed  them, 
me  consistency  it  bore  to  her  che-  At  the  moment,  the  parasol  of  Con- 
rished  ideas  of  romance,  to  be  se-  stance  dropped  on  the  sand,  and  ere 
cretly  in  love ;  and  these  false  no-  Charles  could  stoop,  a  young  Lieu- 
Jtons  of  the  privacy  requisite  to  a  tenant  caught  it  up,  and  gallantly 
.1'*®  ?*^chment,  were  added  to  a  presented  it  to  her,  with  a  low  bow. 
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afier  a  fHotracUtl  gaze^  tlic  officer 
passed  on. 

1  am  not,  in  describing  Constance 
Murray,  attempting  to  pourtray  a 
faultless  character,  such  as  the  So¬ 
phias,  Matildas,  and  Isabellas,  have 
invariably  appeared,  who,  though 
acting  at  times  (by  the  accounts  of 
their  historians)  in  a  way  which  no 
sensible  woman  would  act,  are  yet 
always  perfect.  1  am  often  surprised, 
that  ladies  or  gentlemen,  professing 
only  to  write  from  imagination, 
should  have  imagineil  a  woman  per¬ 
fect,  and  yet  allow  this  angel  to  be 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  selBsh  pas¬ 
sion  of  love,  and  that,  too,  for  a  mortal. 
Ilut  to  return  to  my  story  of  real  life. 
Constance  had  failings,  and  though 
tliey  w'cre,  perchance,  more  the  re¬ 
sult  of  youtli  and  inexperience  than 
wilful  perversions  of  her  own  judge¬ 
ment,  yet  tliey  were  faults,  and 
as  such,  deserved,  and  met  with 
chastisement.  Among  tlie  number, 
was  a  too  easy  creilulity  in  the  pro- 
ft^ions  of  others,  and  a  too  great 
pleasure  in  universal  admiration. 
Though  Charles  Edgar  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  elected  of  her  heart, 
yet  her  vanity,  or  rather  her  fancy, 
was  at  tiroes  amused  and  gratified, 
by  observing  how  unlimited  was  the 
)H)wer  of  her  attractions  ;  and  the 
dashing  officers  of  the  numerous 
ships  of  the  line  on  that  station  were 
not  slow  in  perceiving  and  profiting 
by  this  perversion  of  her  mind,  nor 
of  her  intimacy  with  Mrs  Baker, 
whose  house  was  a  favourite  resort 
with  them.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
imagineil  for  a  moment,  that  Con¬ 
stance  Murray  w'as  ever  the  subject 
of  those  flatteries  which  border  only 
on  intuit,  and  to  which  too  many  of 
her  sex  eagerly  listen  ;  but  she  was 
only  eighteen,  transcends ntly  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  could  not  but  be  aware  of 
the  homage  |iaid  to  that  beauty. 
Her  motlier  was  flattered  by  tlie 
court  which  her  lovely  girl  received, 
and  allowed  her  to  accept  the  invita¬ 
tions  which  were  showered  on  her 
from  every  quarter.  The  town  had 
always  been  gay,  but  since  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  Avenger,  that  gaiety  had 
perceptibly  increa^.  This  ship 
h^  t^n  for  some  time  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  the  officers  had 
spent  weeks  in  the  attractive  scenes 
of  Italy  ;  from  thence  they  returned 


ISopt. 

with  imaginations  crowded  wiih  mas¬ 
querades,  balls,  midnight  serenades, 
and  all  the  amusements  peculiar  ta 
that  clime  of  pleasure.  These  am  use  . 
ments  they  endeavoured  to  rcuihr 
familiar  to  their  countrywomen,  and 
one  party  was  follow’ed  by  another, 
till  many  a  head  was  turned,  aud 
many  a  heart  lost.  Foremost  iu 
every  scene  of  allurement  and  gaiety 
W'as  the  lively  and  fascinating  Mrs  I 
Baker,  and  seldom  was  she  unac¬ 
companied  by  her  lovely  friend  ;  aud 
when  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
Constance  were  combined  with  the 
wit  and  talent  of  her  chaperone,  the 
attraction  was  resistless,  and  gentle¬ 
men  vied  with  each  other  in  tlieir 
devotion.  For  some  weeks  Charles 
Edgar  was  nearly  forgotten,  or,  if  she 
saw  him,  his  earnest,  nay,  pathetic 
entreaties,  that  she  would  guard 
against  adopting  too  far  the  manners 
of  her  friend  Charlotte,  (Mrs  Baker,) 
were  coldly  listened  to,  or  indignant¬ 
ly  repulsed.  At  last,  one  evening 
they  parted ;  Constance  iu  auger, 
Charles  in  agony ;  but  her  frowns 
were  an  hour  afterwards  changed  into 
sunny  smiles,  as  (the  object  of  every 
gaze,tbe  admiration  of  every  tongue,) 
she  opened  the  elegant  ball  given  on 
board  the  “  Avenger,*’ — that  ship 
whose  arrival  they  had  both  witness¬ 
ed, — a  fatal  arrival  to  Constance.  But 
I  must  not  anticipate.  It  was  not 
long  after  that  her  fatlier,  one  morn¬ 
ing,  told  her  with  exultation,  tlut 
Lieutenant  Templeton  had  made 
proposals  for  her ; — “  proposals,”  he 
added,  looking  sternly  at  her,  “  which 
you  will  do  well  to  accept,  ^our 
fancy  for  anotlier  has,  I  see  by  your 
late  conduct,  passed  away,  and  1  re¬ 
joice  at  it,  as  1  would  sooner  see  you 
in  your  grave  than  the  wife  of 
Charles  Edgar.  He  is  the  object  of 
my  aversion.**  A  thunderbolt  at  the 
feet  of  his  child  would  scarcely  ha^c 
astonished  her  less.  She  knew  not 
that  her  father  had  ever  seen  Charles» 
and  she  now  found,  that  not  only  was 
their  attachment  known,  but  rejected 
vyith  contempt.  At  his  insinuation 
of  her  estrangement,  by  the  easing 
with  which  she  had  followed  the 
path  of  disaipation  and 
ter  pang  told  her  how  deep  had  been 
her  wrongs  to  her  lover ;  and^  never 
was  she  more  sensible  of  t^  nvette* 
l>ow’cr  of  that  chain,  his  virtues  an 
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atroction  had  ontwinetl  round  her  women,  in  being  his  choice.  He 
lu'art  than  when  he  was  presented  was  an  Irishman,  and  in  him  the  ge- 
in  contrast  with  the  fluttering,  nerous  ardour  peculiar  to  the  natives 
thou'^htless  being,  whom  her  father  of  that  country  had  degenerated, 
had  commanded  her  to  accept.  Lieu-  through  indulgence  and  vanity,  into 
tenant  Templeton  was  indeed  far  insolence  and  haughtiness.  His 
worse  than  her  pure  soul  could  have  courage  and  abilities  were  respected 
painted  him.  Though  handsome  by  his  companions,  but  his  proud  as- 
and  accomplished,  he  was  a  villain  ;  sumption  of  superiority  disgusted 
and  the  beauty  of  Constance  alone  them,  and  his  unrestrained  passions 
attracted  him,  and  raised  that  ear-  had  early  led  him  into  excesses  from 
nest  dt*sire  of  calling  her  his  own  the  consequences  of  which  meanness 
which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  and  dishonouralone  could  rescue  him. 
love.  Alas !  how  different  to  that  of  These  he  had  unscrupulously  prac- 
Charles  Edgar !  It  was  in  vain  poor  tised ;  and  although  in  general  suc- 
(  onsunce  pleaded  only  for  time,  cessfully  concealed,  yet  conscience 
Slie  had  always  been  of  a  remark-  lowered  in  a  thoughtful  gloom  over 
ably  timid  disposition,  and  the  con-  his  polished  brow,  and  his  radiant 
duct  of  her  father  had  long  render-  blue  eye  was  usually  bent  on  the 
al  him  more  the  subject  of  her  un-  ground.  Every  day  increased  his 
feigned  terror  than  affection.  The  love,  and  with  it  his  jealousy  of  ('on- 
furious  passion,  therefore,  with  which  stance ;  and  not  even  to  her  relations, 
her  expostulations  were  refused,  pa-  if  gentlemen,  could  he  tolerate  her 
ralysecl  her  faculties ;  and  not  only  showing  any  thing  like  attention, 
did  she  make  the  promise  of  becom-  And  where  was  Charles  Edgar  all 
ing  the  wife  of  Templeton  in  two  this  time  Happy  in  the  belief,  that, 
months  from  that  period,  but  was  although  for  a  while  dazzled  by  her 
forced  also  into  consenting  never  to  numerous  admirers,  she  would  yet 
mention,  either  to  Charles  or  to  her  listen  to  the  voice  of  her  heart,  which 
mother,  the  reasons  for  her  accep-  he  well  knew  spoke  only  of  him  ; 
tance  of  the  Lieutenant's  addresses,  and  he  had  reason  to  think  so,  as  on 
The  true  motive  of  this  wish  for  the  day  of  her  father’s  disclosure 
concealment,  on  the  part  of  her  fa-  she  had  written  to  him,  entreating 
ther,  was,  that  having  (in  his  long  his  pardon  for  her  apparent  neglect, 
separation  from  his  family)  become  and  assuring  him  he  was  the  only 
familiar  with  almost  every  vice,  and  possessor  of  her  affections.  This 
particularly  with  the  habit  of  gam-  letter  was  to  him  as  sacred  writ ; 
I’jing,  he  had  lost  large  sums  to  for  the  pure  mind  of  Charles 
1  empleton  at  the  billiard  table,  who  abhorred  deceit  or  falsehood  as  a 
liad  promised  to  cancel  the  debts  on  degradation  of  his  nature,  and  how 
rcceinng  the  hand  of  his  daughter'  then  could  he  suspect  it  in  one  who 
lia\*ing  a  presentiment  that  his  pas-  was  of  spotless  truth  in  his  eyes 
sion  would  meet  with  no  encourage-  Nor  were  they  shadowing  that  mind 
I’miit  from  herself.  Hut  of  this  all  he  so  fondly  exalted.  Constance 
i'nt  themselves  were  ignorant.  Mrs  dared  not  transgress  the  commands 
Murray  heard  the  avowal  of  her  of  her  father,  and  tell  him  her  hand 
^bughter  with  some  surprise ;  but  al-  was  engaged  ;  but  after  she  had 
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.ini^uisli  at  the  prospect  uhich  await¬ 
ed  Iter,  and  murmured,  Oh  that  I 
could  die!’*  she  knew  not  that  she  was 
sinning  to  an  alarming  extent,  that 
she  was  arraigning  a  mercy  and  a  jus¬ 
tice,  which  notonly  dealt  the  blow  un¬ 
erringly,  but  in  love ;  a  mercy  which, 
had  she  implored  its  aid,  would  (as 
in  after  years  it  did)  turn  the  hitter 
ingre<lients  of  the  cup  presented  to 
her  into  a  medicine  of  healing  and 
of  comfort.  In  the  indulgence  of  a 
feeling,  more  like  sullen,  reckless  de¬ 
spair,  than  the  submissive  fortitude 
which  she  called  it,  she  continued 
to  meet  him  as  before  that  fatal  ship 
arriveil ;  hut  she  could  not  conceal, 
from  his  affectionate  eye,  that  illness 
preyed  on  her  frame,  and  showed  its 
fell  progress,  by  increasing  paleness 
on  her  cheek,  and  hurried  languor 
in  her  glance.  He  earnestly  entreat¬ 
ed  her  to  try  change  of  air  ;  hut  she 
would,  in  reply  to  his  request,  only 
smile,  and  thank  him  with  a  gush¬ 
ing  tear.  These  symptoms,  however, 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  he  became 
agonizetl  with  apprehension,  and,  af¬ 
ter  a  severe  struggle,  determined  to 
acquaint  Mr  and  Mrs  Murray  with 
his  affection.  In  this  resolution  he 
went  to  meet  his  much-loved  Con¬ 
stance,  and  the  sight  of  her  strength¬ 
ened  it ;  for  this  evening  she  resem¬ 
bled  a  beautiful  statue,  so  pale,  so 
fixed  were  her  features.  **  In  mercy, 
Constance,”  said  Charles,  “  tell  me 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  dreadful 
change  in  you.  Do  not  your  family 
see  it.^  Are  you  ill,  and  can  you 
so  value  ray  love  as  to  trifle  with 
your  complaint. “  I  am  ill,  Charles,” 
she  replied,  after  a  long  pause,  “  but 
my  illness  is  here,”  laying  her  hand 
on  her  heart.  “  Charles,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  in  a  low  hurried  voice,  as  if 
fearing  that  each  word  should  be  re¬ 
tained  by  her  inability  to  pronounce 
it,  “  I  have  deceiv^  and  misled 
you :  ere  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall 
be  the  wife  of  another— of  Lieutenant 
Templeton  ;”  and  with  the  last  faint 
sound  she  fell  senseless  at  his  feet. 
For  a  moment  he  looked  on  her  in 
anger.  All  his  confiding  trust  in  her 
love  rushed  on  his  soul,  and  she  had 
betrayed  it ;  and  whilst  engaged  in 
what  she  knew  roust  be  as  the  dag¬ 
ger  to  his  bosom,  bad  met  and  walk¬ 
ed  with  him,  had  smiled  on  him, 
and,  oh  !  with  what  a  smile  of  love  I 


Hut  Charles  Edgar  was  a  (  hrisiian 
in  its  truest  sense.  The  biucr  smv 
of  injured  affection  had  no  sotnur 
engraven  the  word  ikccitful  on  his 
heart,  than  the  wave  of  pity  swept 
over  the  trace,  and  obliterated  it  for 
ever.  He  raisetl,  and  8Upport((l  hit 
to  a  scat  which  was  near,  restiuj^lur 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  watching; 
with  interest  and  anxiety  her  rml 
to  existence.  As  she  opened  hcrcvi*?, 
and  by  degrees  the  lido  of  uuinory 
came  rushing  over  her  brain,  she 
gazed  mournfully  on  him,  and  biirsi- 
ing  into  tears,  said,  “  Have  pity,  and 
forgive  me,  Charles, — 1  may  not  ull 
you  why  1  marry;  but,  oli!  iny  heart 
is  broken  ;  and  when  you  .fWl  dis¬ 
posed  to  resent  my  apparent  incon¬ 
stancy,  remember  it  will  cost  me  my 
life.  Love  cannot  l>e  controlled: 
mine  ever  was,  and  ever  will  W 
your’s,  for — ”  “  Hush  !  hush !  Con¬ 
stance/*  said  Charles,  in  a  sad,  but 
firm  voice,  “  and  listen  to  me.  That 
I  have  loved  you  fondly  and  tndy, 
the  sufferings  with  which  1  mourikil 
your  seeming  estrangement,  and  the 
delight  with  which  1  welcomed  your 
returning  love,  can  testify ;  and  all 
my  dreams  of  future  bliss  have  had 
you  for  their  resting-place,  next  to  the 
favour  of  him  through  w’hosc  inur- 
position  only  1  could  hope  to  obtain 
you.  By  what  inexplicable  mystery 
that  ho)ie  is  now  crushed  I  know 
not.  Lieutenant  Templeton  is  one 
with  whom  I  am  not  even  personally 
acquainted,  and  I  am  therefore  igno¬ 
rant  how  likely  it  is  he  should  prove 
to  you  a  fonder  or  a  better  husband. 
You  appear  less  dis]>osod  to  trust 
your  happiness  with/n'm  than  I,  that 
fondly  looked  to  your  doing  it  with 
me ;  but  remember,  a  chance  is  not 
left  you  ;  and  if  you  w  ish  for  peace  of 

mind,  you  have  but  one  path  left  in 
which  to  pursue  it.  When  you  re¬ 
flect,  you  will  at  once  perceive  how 
far  from  that  path  is  the  indulgence 
of  the  feeling  you  have  expressal. 
Mine  is  not  love  that  could  exist  un¬ 
accompanied  by  moral  rwtitude  or 
virtuous  principle,  nor  is  mine  a 
heart  that  could  accept  such  wve 
even  from  Constance  Mumy. 
deprived  of  the  hope  of  calling  yo^ 

mine,  futurity  to  me  must  be  bless¬ 
ed  only  by  knowing  that  you  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  a  wife,  and  jn'r- 
liaps  of  a  motlieri  such  as  one  whom 
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I  liivc  so  lov.'d  should  perform  was  pale  as  death,  pci  haps  not  for 
tlii-m.  Vou  would  perhaps  tell  me,  ever,  but  till  Constance  and  C-harles 
voii  cuinot,  where  you  do  not  love  ;  can  meet  without  sin  and  without 
Imt  rcincmhcr,  that  duties  fulfilled,  sorrow."  They  parted,  and  on  her 
»vitli  all  our  inclinations  accord-  return  home,  the  unhappy  girl,  rc- 
in^  deserve  not  that  term.  It  is  fusing  all  the  solicitations  of  her 
when  their  fulfilment  is  contrary  to  younger  sisters  to  examine  her  bridal 
those  inclinations,  and  when  it  re.  dress,  ran  to  her  own  little  room, 
.juircs  and  obuins  their  subjection  and  throwing  herself  on  her  bed, 
to  the  dictates  of  principle,  that  it  gave  way  jto  the  bitterness  of  her 
rises  into  the  higher  station  of  vir¬ 
tue.  If  indeed  this  fatality,”  he 
continued  in  a  choked  voice,  “  must 
be  obeyed,  oh !  Constance,  disap- 
|)oint  not  these  hopes  of  your  truest 
iriend,  which,  while  they  forbid  him 
to  think  of  happiness  with  you  here, 
ull  him  to  look  forward  to  that  joy¬ 
ful  meeting  in  heaven,  where,  all  your 
trials  past,  w’c  can  join  in  praising 
Him  who  has  given  you  strength  to 
support  them.  From  to-day,  the  very 
thought  of  love,  in  either  of  our  bo¬ 
soms,  must  be  a  crime :  i 
you  thought  of  Charles  Edgar  that 
he  could  be  happy  in  crime  ?  Oh, 
no !  my  dearest  friend  :  hard  though 
it  be  to  tear  the  long-cherished  hopes  nothing, 
from  my  heart,  nay,  though  it  break 
in  the  struggle,  it  must  be  done,  and 
to-inorrow'  your  picture  and  your 
letters  shall  be  returned  to  you.” 

Much  longer  he  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  speaking,  for  Constance  sat 
pale  and  motionless,  as  if  conscious 
that  they  were  the  last  words  she 
was  destined  to  hear  from  that  loved 
'oice.  Deeply  attentive,  she  replied  sorrow ; 
not  a  word ;  but  when  he  pai_^. I, 
rose,  and  holding  out  her  nand,  said, 

“  Farewell  for  ever  !”  Farewell !” 
he  replied  firmly,  though  his  cheek 


adversity  in  their  right  view,  for  she 
had  not  bent  in  humility  to  the 
chastening  rod  as  coming  from  the 
hand  of  one  who  loved  and  died  for 
her.  Constance  Murray  thought  of 
her  Redeemer  with  gratitude,  with 
veneration,  and  with  awe ;  but  with 
her  religion  was  only  awful,  and  duty 
to  be  fulfilled  by  regularly  attending 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  never 
omitting  to  pronounce  a  cold  form  of 
and  have  '  prayer  in  the  morning  and  at  night. 

Of  that  confiding  love  which  meekly 

I  daces  itself  at  the  disposal  of  a  wcll- 
Liiown,  all-powerful  Being,  she  knew 
j.  Devotion  she  considered 
as  a  garment  appropriate  only  to  the 
Sabbath  and  the  church  ;  not  as  the 
spotless,  but  humble  robe,  which,  to 
be  useful,  must  be  worn  at  all  times 
as  the  pervading  spirit  which  must 
shed  its  influence  over  all  our 
thoughts,  and  regulate  all  our  ac¬ 
tions.  No !  these  were  lessons  that 
she  learned  only  from  years  of  deep 
lessons  which,  at  that  dying 
used',  she  hour  we  have  before  described,  were 
remembered  by  her  with  gratitude 
and  joy.  L.  A. 

^  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Farewell ! 


Iron  net. 

The  Dying  Gladiator. 
Ut  procurnibat  honette.’^Cic. 


is  he  upon  whose  bloody  side  Dreads  he  lest  nature’s  weakness  be 
rful  rending  seems  so  deadly  deseried  ? 

They  say  he  was  a  slave— a  dying  man 
soul  in  nerv’d  resolve  doth  least  he  is,  whoee  soul  was  never 

n  endure  slave; 

pang  he  gloried  thus  to  hide  ?  Roman  or  Dacian,  he  hath  shewn  be  can 
avails  it  now  his  quenchless  Undaunted  die,  and  pity  scorns  to 

crave ! 

can  stifle  all  ?  that  groan  or  He  dreads  the  taunts  the  insults  Rome 

'  may  pour 

JO  pain,  proclaim  no  fear  to  Upon  the  struggles  of  his  dying  hour  ? 
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KVIDKNCE  OF  MR  m'CUT.I.OCH  BEFORE  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THh 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  ON  THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

8//*  and  9ih  June  1825. 

We  purpose,  in  the  present  and  brought  into  Parliamcntnext  Session, 
following  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  which  shall  embody  many  of  the 
Magazine,  to  lay  before  our  readers  principles,  particularly  those  in  re- 
the  evidence  given  on  the  Hth  and  ference  to  the  law  of  landlord  and 
9th  of  June  last,  by  Mr  McCulloch,  tenant,  so  clearly  exhibited  in  this 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  examination. 

House  of  Commons,  on  the  state  of  Our  readers,  W'C  have  no  doubt, 
Ireland.  Few  of  our  readers,  we  will  be  much  pleased  with  the  coin- 
believe,  have  seen  this  evidence,  ex-  plete  refutation  which  this  evidence 
cept  in  the  shape  of  garbled,  and  affords  of  the  prevalent  opinions  in 
hence  almost  unintelligible  extracts  reference  to  absenteeism.  W’^e  need 
in  ne\vspapers.  We  wish  to  supply  scarcely  recommend  to  particular  at- 
this  defect  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  tention  the  beautiful of  princi- 
inany  members  of  Parliament,  and  pies  in  reference  to  population,  pau- 
other  gentlemen  of  influence,  on  perism,  and  emigration,  and  the  not 
both  sides  of  politics,  have  adopted  less  admirable  views  regarding  the 
measures  to  diffuse,  in  their  own  necessity  for  the  march  of  capital  to 
country,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  precede  that  of  population,  in  order  to 
highly  valuable  evidence  which  we  secure  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
arc  about  to  communicate  to  our  the  low'er  orders  of  society.  AVith 
readers.  Mr  McCulloch’s  w  ell-know  n  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  give  the  evidence  of  the  first  day’s  ex- 
economical  science,  his  skill  in  illus-  amination,  in  the  present  Number, 
trating  and  expounding  them,  his  j, .  , 

complete  knowledge  of  all  the  errors  u  -j, 

which  have  prevailed  in  this  science,  Ravisaif  M^Cutloch^  Esq.  calUdhr, 

and  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  examined. 

are  to  be  met,  give  a  W’eight  to  his  Have  you  devoted  much  of  your  time 
testimony  and  opinions,  which  has  study  of  Political  Kconomy,  and 

been  due  to  those  of  scarcely  any  to  writing  and  lecturing  on  thatscicna  ? 
other  individual  in  this  country,  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
since  the  much-lamented  death  of  objects. 

Mr  ilieardo.  The  .Irivclling  pucri- 

ii,k.  -w.  k...  I.W,  b«.f svH.rs  Er  ‘ 

.and  written  by  many  persons  on  Did  you  examine  the  table  in  which 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  on  the  the  amount  of  the  population  is  suted  at 
condition  and  means  of  improving  different  periods  ?— I  looked  over  it. 
our  sister  kingdom,  have  utterly  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  number  of 
sickeneil  every  friend  of  that  unhap-  the  people  in  the  year  1791,  according  to 
py  country  ;  and  we  arc  sure  that  wre  Dr  Beaufort's  calculation  ?— Dr  Bc.»ufori 
shall  gratify  our  readers  much  more  estimated  the  population  of  Ireland  in 
completely,  by  making  them  ac-  1791  at  4,089,000;  but  he  made  that 
quaintetl  with  the  facts  and  opinions  estimate  on  the  hyjiothesis  that  there 
dcveloi>e<l  in  these  two  day’s  exami-  "ere  six  ix^rsons  to  a  house, 
nations,  founded,  as  they  are,  on  the  stated  in  the  returns  ? — It  is. 

most  accurate  and  extensive  know'-  common  rule  for  taking 

ledge  of  the  situation  of  Ireland,  number  of  persons  from  the  nuinbci 
than  bv  any  dissertaUon  of  our  own.  contains  ?— It  must  of  wur^ 

or  by  the  adoption  of  Uie  works  of  diff'-’^ent  countries ;  but  I  should 

others.  A  strong  additional  reason  u  ""  w 

fiir  'A  c  ®  '^®ry  large  average,  and  that  would 

h  make  the  pop^ationXlreland.m  1791, 

these  two  days  to  our  readers  is,  3747000  • 

that  Government,  if  we  are  not  mis-  ’  i.  average  of  five  and  a  half  ih' 
111  onned,  have  given  instructions  average  that  is  commonly  adopted  bj 
lor  the  preparation  of  a  Bill  to  be  persons  of  authority  upon  the  subject  0 
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aiuii  ?— Yes ;  I  believe  it  is  gene-  men,  which  may  he  consiilored  at  all 
ul>oiU  the  higlicst  that  is  taken.  times  as  about  equal  ;  and  population 

not  ail  average  of  live  more  com-  would  go  on  increasing  as  fast  in  England 

tlian  of  live  and  a  half  ? — I  should  or  France  as  in  the  United  States,  pro- 

ihai  live  was  rather  more  common  ;  vided  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 

is  taken  as  high  as  live  and  a  half,  had  equal  facilities  of  obtaining  f(x)d  and 

me  instances;  and  jxjrhaps  in  Ire-  other  things  necessary  for  the  supjiort  of 

that  average  may  be  more  nearly  existence. 

From  the  information  you  have  collect- 
lat  do  you  find  the  population  to  be  cd  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland,  arc  you 

‘  year  1821  ? — It  is  stated  in  the  of  opinion  that  causes  exist  there,  to  a 

s  to  lie  6,901,000.  gretit  degree,  that  contribute  to  a  consi- 

cii  taking  the  iwpulation  of  1791  at  derable  increase  of  the  {xipulation  ? — I 
,000,  and  the  population  of  1821  should  think  to  a  very  great  degree. 
>00,000,  it  appears  that  the  iiopula-  Will  you  sjiecify  those  causes  in  detail  ? 
doubled  in  something  more  than  —They  are  so  very  various,  that  it  would 

years? — It  has  doubled  in  about  be  difficult  to  specify  them  all  in  detail; 

-three  years.  but  the  low  standard  of  the  people  with 

[he  average  of  five  persons  to  a  house  res|iect  to  food,  is,  I  think,  the  main 

taken  in  the  enumeration  of  1791,  cause  of  it.  They  consent  to  live  on  and 

would  be  the  result  ? — It  would  are  satisfied  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 

more  than  douliled  in  thirty  years.  food,  and  that  food,  too,  of  the  cheapest 
s  this  rate  of  doubling  occurred  in  kind  ;  and  the  extreme  facility  of  obtain- 

countries  to  your  knowledge  ?— It  ing  small  |)ortions  of  land  enables  them 

:rurred  in  several  of  the  states  of  to  raise  it  with  little  difficulty, 

i  America ;  after  making  every  rea-  The  acknowledged  habit  of  early  mar¬ 
ie  deduction  for  emigrants,  it  has  riages  will  of  course  contribute  to  it  ?— 
proved  that  the  population  of  several  Undoubtedly. 

)sc  States  has  doubled  in  so  -short  a  And  the  healthiness  of  the  climate?— 

1  as  twenty. five  years,  or  less.  Undoubtedly.  All  those  causes  contri- 

what  rate  is  it  supix)sed  that  the  bute  to  increase  the  number  of  the  iwople; 
alion  of  England  doubles  ?— Ac-  but  without  the  low  standard  of  comfort 
ig  to  the  remarks  prefixed  to  the  late  that  obtains  among  them,  and  the  cx- 
s,  the  [lopulation  of  England  was  treme  facility  of  obtaining  supplies  of 
MlOO  in  1740,  and  12,218,000  in  food,  the  habit  of  early  marriage  would 
,  which  would  give  a  period  of  rather  occasion  a  great  mortality  in  the 
ing  of  about  eighty  years.  country,  than  add  to  its  population, 

es  that  include  England  and  Wales  ?  It  appearing,  from  the  facts  of  the  case, 
includes  England  and  Wales,  but  that  the  |K)pulation  has  increased  so  much 
dcs  Scotland;  at  the  same  time,  from  the  year  1791  to  the  year  1821, arc 
ver,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  still  going  on  in- 
of  increase  was  greater  in  the  latter  creasing  ?— I  cannot  siiy,  in  {loint  of  fact, 
of  this  period  than  between  1740  whether  it  is  increasing  or  not;  but  1 

know  of  no  cause  that  has  liccn  in  opera- 
hat  is  the  state  of  the  case  with  re-  tion  since  1821  to  check  it. 
to  Scotland  ?— I  have  not  by  me  a  Then,  if  no  such  cause  exists,  accord- 
a  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  ing  to  all  ex))cricnce  on  the  subject  of 
any  remote  period ;  but  my  im-  population,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
ion  is,  that  it  amounted  to  only  about  population  of  Ireland,  as  it  existed  in 
in  1700,  and  it  amounted  to  1821,  is  to  go  on  increasing  in  the  same 
>,900  in  1821 ;  so  that,  if  I  am  right,  ratio  as  it  has  heretofore  increased  ?— Un- 
1  I  think  I  am,  in  my  former  posi-  doubtedly. 

it  must  have  taken  about  120  years  In  point  of  fact,  is  it  not  proved  by 
^^i*-**  experience,  that  the  progressive  increase 

hat  is  the  common  rule  for  calcula-  of  a  people  is  not  easily  checked  ;  and 
the  period  in  which  the  population  of  that  although  pestilence,  famine,  and 
tintry  doubles  ?— By  comparing  the  other  circumstances,  for  a  time,  destroy 
•s  of  liirths  over  deaths.  1  believe  great  numbers,  they  each  may  occur 
accorting  to  the  common  principle  without  ultimately  diminishing  the  popu- 
fmuitics,  if  the  births  exceed  the  lation  of  a  country  ?— I  should  question 
by  a  thirty-sixth  part  for  twenty-  whether  pestilence  ever  permanently  di- 
^s,  the  population  will  be  doubled,  minished  the  population  of  any  country, 
is  the  general  principle  upon  A  pestilence  improves  the  condition  of 
a  people  continues  to  increase  ? —  those  that  survive  :  it  destroys  a  |X)rlioii 
^  w  a  power  in  man  to  produce  fresh  of  the  inhabitants,  w  ithout  destroying 
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any  {K)rtion  of  the  capital  that  employs  in  Euro|>c  ;  and  that  it  is  so  verv  luid 
them  ;  consequently,  those  that  survive  that  it  is  hardly  |)ossihle  for  human  Uinp 
obtain  higher  wages,  and  there  is  a  sti-  to  live  and  be  in  a  w  orse  state  than  thi  v 
inulus  given  to  ix>pulation,  that  generally  are. 

fills  up,  in  a  few  years,  the  blank  which  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
is  occasioned  by  the  pestilence.  consideration  of  what  may  be  the  cause 

Then  nothing,  even  of  this  sort,  having  of  this  state  of  things  ?— Yes,  1  have,ge. 
of  late  happened  in  Ireland,  there  is  every  nerally. 

reason  to  suppose  that  the  population  is  What  might  be  said,  in  your  opinion, 
r4ill  going  on  increasing,  at  the  rapid  rate  to  be,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  give  an 
at  w  hich  it  has  increased  up  to  1821  ?—  opinion  upon  it,>  the  princifial  and  single 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  cause  to  prevent  cause  of  this  state  of  things  ? — 1  should 
it.  1  should  think  it  is  increasing  at  the  think  that  the  immediate  cause  of  ii  was 
same  rate  at  w  hich  it  has  of  late  years  in.  the  excessive  number  of  jKoplc  in  the 
creased,  that  is,  from  1810  to  1821.  country,  comirorcd  w  ith  the  quantiiv  of 

Sup|x>sing  a  system  was  introduced  of  capital  to  employ  them ;  or,  in  oiha 
clearing  farms  in  Ireland,  on  the  termi-  w-ords,  that  there  are  more  people  in  the 
nation  of  leases,  from  the  suix;rabundant  country  than  the  capital  can  allbrd  to  cm*  . 
|)eople  that  are  found  to  exist  on  them,  in  l>loy»  at  a  sufliciently  high  rate  of  wages, 

consetiuence  of  the  system  of  underlet-  Have  you  observed  in  the  evidence, 
ting ;  do  you  conceive  that  that  could  by  that  some  of  the  witnesses  have  stated, 
this  time,  by  any  possibility,  have  had  that  if  all  that  is  paid  for  labour  were 
any  considerable  effect  in  checking  the  to  he  divided  amongst  all  the  labourers  in 
progress  of  |X){Hilation,  that  is  to  say,  be-  Ireland  in  the  course  of  a  year,  it  would 
tween  1821  and  the  present  time  ?— I  not  average  more  than  four|ience  a-head 
should  think  it  is  not  conceivable  that  it  per  day  ?— .No  ;  1  have  not  read  thatjior. 
could  have  had  any  considerable  effect  in  tion  of  the  evidence, 
so  short  a  {Kriud.  In  order  that  the  wages  for  labour  in 

What  is  youi'  opinion,  supposing  that  Ireland  may  be  increased  to  any  thing 
the  system  of  clearing  farms  in  this  way  like  what  is  sufficient  to  place  the  pcu|)le 
were  to  continue,  and  to  be  extended  in  a  good  condition,  to  what  degree  must 
1  should  think,  if  it  w’ere  to  continue,  there  be  an  alteration  between  the  pro. 
that  ultimately  it  would  change  the  ha.  portion  of  the  supply  of  lalx)ur  and  capi* 
bits  of  the  people.  It  would  prevent  tal  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer 
their  obtaining  land  W’ith  so  much  facility  that  question.  If  I  were  to  be  asked  how 
as  they  now*  obtain  it ;  and  therefore  I  much  additional  capital  it  would  require 
think,  if  it  were  extended,  it  would  ulti-  to  raise  wages  from  any  given  amount  to 
inately  tend  to  check  the  habit  of  early  any  other  given  amount,  I  should  be  able 
marriage.  to  give  an  answer. 

Do  you  suppose  there  exbts  a  probabi.  Suppose,  irrstead  of  four-pence  a-day, 
lity  of  the  population  of  Ireland  advan-  it  were  considered  necessary,  in  order  to 
cing  in  numl^s,  so  as  to  increase  still  secure  the  object  of  placing  them  in  a  re. 
mure  considerably  ?— If  no  check  be  in-  spectable  and  decent  condition,  that  they 
terposed  to  the  practice  w  hich  is  so  uni*  should  receive  as  high  as  tw’elve- pence  a* 
versal  in  Ireland,  of  splitting  farms  into  day  ?— I  should  think,  that,  taking  the 
small  portions,  1  do  not  know  where  po-  population  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time 
|Hilation  is  to  stop,  till  all  the  land  is  par-  at  seven  and  a  half  millions,  there  may 
celled  out  into  mere  potatoe  gardens.  be  about  tw'o  millions  of  individuals  6t  for 
Might  it  in  your  opinion  go  on  doubling  labour,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  includ* 
every  thirty  years  ?— Yes ;  it  might  go  ing  500,000  females,  which,  in  a  country 
on  increasing  till  such  time  as  the  land  like  Ireland,  might  be  supposed  to  beabk 
could  supiwrt  no  more,  under  the  potatoe  to  work  at  various  sorts  of  labour ;  then 
system  of  cultivation.  you  would  require  a  capital  of  about  twen* 

From  the  information  you  have  been  ty  millions,  in  order  to  give  them  right- 
able  to  collect  respecting  Ireland,  have  pence  a  day  of  wrages. 
you  formed  any  opinion  with  r^ard  to  In  addition  to  fourpcnco  a-day 

the  condition  of  the  people  of  that  coun-  Why  do  you  aasume  the  population  of 

try  ?— From  carefully  reading  the  evi-  Ireland  to  be  seven  millions  and  a  half  ? 
dcncc  given  before  Committees  of  the  —Because  it  was  very  nearly  seven  mil- 
House' of  Commons  and  the  House  of  lions  in  1821,  and  I  assume  that  U  has 
Lords,  and  from  reading  books,  and  coo-  been  increasing  at  the  same  ratio  sinw 
versing  with  gentlemen  belonging  to  Ire-  1821,  that  it  increased  from  1810  to 
land,  1  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  1821. 
condition  of  the  Irish  |>eaaantry  is  worse  Since  1821  ?— Yes. 

than  the  looditionof  any  other  peasantry  You  arc  of  opinion,  that  if  the  cen**- 
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I  <21  ;vas  accurate,  giving  near  seven  In  order  that  a  dendent  capital  may 

niillions,  the  jwpulation  is  now  at  seven  be  made  into  a  sufTicient  one  to  employ 
millions  and  a  half? — At  the  very  least,  a  people,  must  it  not  increase  faster  than 

You  have  no  rcasoti  to  think  that  there  the  rate  at  which  the  people  are  increiis- 

havo  boon  causes  at  work  in  Ireland,  to  ing  ? — Undoubtedly ;  if  the  people  and 

prcvonl  the  increase  of  iwpulation  going  the  capital  continue  to  march  a-hreast,  or 

uii  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has  done  ?—  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  there  can 

No,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  have  been  be  no  rise  of  wages, 

anv  in  oiK'ration.  From  W'hat  may  be  ascertained  by  ex- 

You  are  not  aware  that  the  practice  of  perience  in  matters  of  this  kind,  what  is 

breaking  up  small  farms,  and  consolida-  the  general  rule  ujX)!!  this  head  that  is 

tin'»  large  tracts,  has  had  the  eflect  of  ex-  laid  down  by  persons  acquainted  with  this 

jvlling  the  tenantry  from  many  districts,  branch  of  science,  as  to  the  tendency  of 

and  of  course  destroying  one  of  the  causes  capital  to  increase  faster  or  slower  in  pro¬ 
of  multiplication  which  have  been  advert-  iwrtion  to  the  tendency  of  the  |x?oplc  to 

(s\  to  ?— I  know  that  has  Ireen  acted  uiwn  increase  ? — The  commonly-received  opi- 

ti)  s«)nic  extent ;  but  I  should  not  think  nion  is,  that  the  tendency  of  i>opulalion 

it  could  have  been  acted  uix)n  to  any  such  is  always  to  outrun  the  means  of  subsist- 

cxtcrit  as  to  have  already  produced  any  ence,  or  to  increase  faster  than  capital, 

material  change  in  the  habits  of  the  peo-  So  that  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
pie :  they  would  go  to  villages,  or  to  some  of  the  }X!ople  of  Ireland,  the  first  difficul- 

other  parts  of  the  country.  ty  to  be  overcome  is,  the  general  tenden- 

l)o  not  you  think  that,  for  the  three  cy  of  the  |xiople  to  increase  faster  than 

years  immediately  past,  that  would  have  the  tendency  of  capital  to  increase  ? — Un- 

had  the  eflect  of  retarding  the  ix>pulation  ?  doubtedly.  To  increase  the  proiwrtion  of 

—1  do  not  think  it  w'ould  be  felt  so  soon  ;  capital  to  iKipulation,  is  the  grand  diHi- 

it  is  not  easy  to  change  the  habits  of  peo-  culty  to  be  overcome  in  Ireland, 

plo  with  resj>ect  to  population;  such  a  Until  this  difficulty  is  overcome,  do  you 
rlmnge  can  only  be  the  late  result  of  a  see  any  reasonable  prospect  of  the  con- 

long  series  of  continuous  impressions.  dition  of  the  people  being  likely  to  be  iin- 

Your  view  of  the  question  would  in-  proved  ?— Not  the  least ;  it  is  quite  im- 

ducc  you  to  think  that  half  a  million  and  possible  it  can  be  improved,  until  the  ra- 

upwards  has  been  added  to  the  }x>pula-  tio  of  capital  to  population  be  increased, 
tion  of  Ireland  in  the  last  four  years  ?^I  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  possible 
should  think  so.  for  the  efforts  of  individual  landlords  to 

Is  it  not  a  matter  of  familiar  and  easy  do  any  thing  considerable  towards  over¬ 
calculation,  after  having  established  the  coming  this  difficulty  ?— No ;  unless  the 
fact  of  a  jxipulation  doubling  in  a  given  landlords  were  all  to  co-o{)erate,  or  a  very 
number  of  years,  to  be  able  to  ascertain  considerable  projiGrtion  of  them  to  co.o|)c- 
the  actual  increase  upon  any  given  num-  rate,  I  should  think  that  the  isolated  ef- 
hcr  of  iK'ople  for  a  given  time  ? — Unless  forts  of  individuals  would  have  very  little 
change  takes  place  in  the  condition  |x>w'er  to  increase  the  ratio  of  capital  to 
«'f  the  j)eople  to  alter  the  ratio  of  increase,  )X)puIution. 

It  would  l)e  so.  From  your  experience,  what  would 

f  an  you  state  to  the  Committee,  sup-  you  say  would  be  the  eflect  in  securing  the 
pising  the  population  doubled  in  30  years,  great  object  of  improving  the  condition  of 
"hat  is  the  annual  increase  ujwn  each  the  people,  by  carrying  on  public  wiuks 
10,OiK)  |>crsons  in  a  year  ?— .No,  I  can-  to  a  great  extent?— It  would  very  much 
n‘»t  state  that ;  I  do  not  now  recollect  the  depend  upon  where  the  capital  to  carry 
increase ;  but  I  know  that  Euler  has  cal-  those  public  works  on  was  brought  from, 
rulated  a  table  of  that  sort.  You  mean,  that  if  it  was  collecteil 

^N  hen  you  mention  a  capital  of  tw’en-  through  the  country  in  the  sha|ieof  taxa- 
*>  millions  os  necessary  to  be  paid  for  tion,  it  would  be  only  transferring  capi- 
"  ages  of  labour,  in  order  to  pay  eight-  tal  from  one  employment  to  another?— 
jiencc  a-day  to  each  labourer,  in  addition  If  it  w'ere  collected  in  Ireland,  I  should 
0  what  he  rwjw  receives,  you  mean  that  think  it  would  be  any  thing  but  advan- 
an^nt  of  capital  to  be  in  addition  to  tageous  for  the  ix»ple  that  it  should  l»e 
_  present  capital  that  is  now  applicable  so  employed. 

^  Ireland  to  the  employment  of  the  peo-  Sup{X)sc  it  to  be  transmitted  from  Eng- 
^ ®_*^mlouhtedly.  '  land,  do  you  conceive  that  any  probable 

rhe  calculation  is  made  upon  the  as-  amount  that  could  lx?  ex|x?ndcd  in  that 
^^ption  that  you  are  to  increase  the  a-  way  would  produce  any  considerable  im- 
ant  of  daily  wages  received  by  each,  pression  upon  the  state  of  the  people  ?— 
^onj  fourpence  to  tweivcpenoe  a-day  ?—  I  should  think,  that  during  the  time  the 
rreisely  public  works  were  l)cing  made,  it  might 
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improve  the  condition  of  the  }>eople  in  the 
I>laee8  w’here  they  were  carried  on,  if  a 
Ini^*  quantity  of  capital  was  remitted 
from  England;  but  after  they  had  been 
made,  I  should  think  they  would  be 
al>out  in  the  same  condition  as  before. 

Do  you  think  that  those  measures 
which  may  contribute  to  bring  English 
capital  together,  in  order  to  be  transferred 
to  Ireland,  namely,  companies  for  the 
iwirpose  of  opening  mines  and  other  works, 
can  |>08sibly  !)e  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  Ireland  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  ever  will  produce  any  percep¬ 
tible  improvement.  If  it  were  advanta¬ 
geous  to  take  capital  to  Ireland,  it  would 
go  there  without  any  comjxmies  being 
formetl  for  that  pur|x>se. 

You  think  the  common  principle  of 
profit  would  induce  it  to  go  there  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly  ;  it  would  l)e  taken  there  ujx)n  the 
same  principle  that  capital  would  move 
from  Yorkshire  to  Devonshire,  if  it  were 
more  advantageous  to  employ  it  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former. 

Is  it  your  impression,  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  number  of  |x?ople 
to  l)c  employed,  and  the  great  sum  that 
is  necessary  to  give  them  that  employ¬ 
ment,  these  efforts  of  joint-stoc*k  compa¬ 
nies  are  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  ? — It 
would  require  a  very  large  capital  to  be 
employed  as  wages  in  the  first  instance, 
to  occasion  any  considerable  increase  of 
comfort  to  the  lalwurcrs ;  and  unless 
those  who  undertake  these  works  employ 
that  capital  so  advantageously  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  able  to  reproduce  itself,  with  a 
sufficient  profit,  after  the  transference  of 
capital  from  England  had  ceased,  you 
wi»uld  have  no  means  of  continuing  the 
eniploj  ment  of  the  |>eople ;  and  if  so,  its 
transference,  by  stimulating  jKipulalion 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  leaving  this 
jK>piiIation  unemployed,  would  l>e  rather 
injurious  than  beneficial  to  Ireland. 

Assuming  the  judicious  application  of 
capital  in  manufactures,  are  you  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  this  system  of  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies  is  likely  to  pnxluce  an  effect,  so  as 
to  alter  the  condition  of  the  fKoplc  of 
Ireland  for  the  belter?— If  the  comjxi- 
nics  were  to  lay  out  that  capital  so  that 
it  would  rejiroduce  itself,  with  as  large  a 
{wofit  as  might  lie  obtained  from  it  in 
any  other  part  of  the  empire,  I  should 
think  that  its  transference  to  Ireland 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  people  of 
that  country. 

Would  the  extent  to  which  that  ad¬ 
vantage  could  be  earried,  depend  upon 
the  amount  ?— Undoubtedly. 

What  prospect  is  there,  that  fw  the  In¬ 


tervention  of  companies,  such  a  lar<^e  a, 
mount  would  be  transferred,  as  wouUl  bj 
necessary  to  allow  of  twenty  millions 
being  altogether  employed  in  the  |ia\. 
ment  of  w  ages  ?— I  do  not  think  there  ^ 
the  least  prospect  that  any  sum  like  that 
could  be  taken  over  to  Ireland,  and  laid 
out  advantageously  by  any  comjMniies, 

If  it  falls  much  short  of  that  sum,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  can  produce  no  consider, 
able  impression  in  changing  the  con. 
dition  of  the  people  ?— No ;  and  if  the 
com))anies  do  not  lay  it  out  so  as  to  re. 
produce  itself,  and  thus  to  enable  the  em. 
ploymeiit  of  the  j^eople  to  Ire  continued, 
its  being  taken  there,  to  w  hatever  extent 
it  goes,  w’ill  ultimately  Ire  injurious  to  Ire. 
land,  Irecause  it  will  stimulate  the  |>o|ni. 
lation  in  the  first  instance,  and  there  will 
be  no  means  afterwards  of  employing  the 
jreople  that  will  thus  be  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence. 

From  past  experience  of  companies  of 
that  sort,  what  is  the  prosjrect  of  their 
capital  being  employed  w  ith  profit  ?— 1 
should  think  the  prosjrect  of  their  laying 
it  out  with  the  advantage  projrosed  is 
infinitely  faint. 

You  are  aware  that  the  jreople  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  are  in  a  much  more  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  than  the  jreople  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  ?— I  am  aware  that  the 
jreople  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land  arc  in  a  much  more  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  I  understand  there  are  other 
parts  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  tiny 
are  in  as  Irad  a  condition  as  it  is  possilile 
for  them  to  be. 

What  are  those  parts  that  y’ou  conceive 
to  be  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  ? 
—As  far  as  my  information  goes,  I  should 
think  the  county  Doxvn  and  the  environs 
of  Belfast. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  greater 
degree  of  comfort  ?— I  am  inclined  to  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  great  number  of  Frcsln  - 
terians  that  are  there,  and  to  the  hotter 
education  the  jrcojilc  have  got,  which 
naturally  jwoduces  greater  forethought 
and  Iretter  habits. 

Do  you  ascribe  none  of  it  to  the  re¬ 
sult  of  manufactures  and  abundant  etn- 
|)loyment  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  shou 
Ire  w'arranted  in  attributing  any  jwrtton 
of  it  to  that ;  for  if  you  hav'C  the 
well  educated,  the  Introduction  of 
factures  among  them  may  fex^nd  t  c 
means  of  employment  without  hnpmTing 

their  condition.  You  may  have* 
jxxpulation  with  manufactures  t**®”  ^ 

out  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
condition  of  the  people  will  be 

Are  you  aware  whether  the  popnra  i 
is  dense  in  that  jKirt  of  Ireland  yo® 
of? — I  believe  it  is  dense. 
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Are  you  apprised  that  the  linen  manu- 
f;u  turc  prevails  in  other  jiarts  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  besides  that  you  have  stated  ? 
—I  understand  it  prevails  in  Arrrtagh 
and  other  districts. 

Are  you  aware  as  to  the  state  of  those 
northern  {>arts  of  the  province  of  Con¬ 
naught  where  the  linen  manufacture  has 
made  progress  among  the  j^ple  ?— No ; 

I  am  not  particularly  informed  with  re- 
siKct  to  the  state  of  that  province,  except 
from  what  I  have  read  about  it. 

In  the  county  of  Sligo,  for  instance, 
have  you  ever  heard  that  in  that  jxirt  of 
Ireland  the  improvement  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  jKjpulation  has  been  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  increase  of  manufactures, 
although  the  jwpulation  of  that  country 
IS  neither  by  religion  nor  descent  that 
which  you  consider  the  most  improved? 

I  have  seen  that  stated ;  but  not  having 
ever  been  in  Ireland,  I  can  say  nothing  to 
It  from  |)ersonal  observation. 

Is  it  not  possible,  that  in  a  country  so 
jwpulous  as  some  of  those  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  Ireland  are  stated  and  proved  to 
lie  by  the  returns,  notwithstanding  a  maV 
nufacture  may  exist,  the  condition  of  the 
lowest  description  of  the  people  may  be 
extremely  wretched  ?— .It  is  perfectly 
jwssible  that  you  may  have  manufactures, 
and  a  very  miserable  population. 

The  questions  related  to  a  manufacture 
which  is  consistent  with  agricultural 
habits,  you  are  aware  of  the  manner  in 
whidi  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  is 
carried  on  ?— Yes. 

ould  not  your  last  answer  refer  ra¬ 
ther  to  the  accumulation  of  people  in 
manufacturing  districts,  upon  a  different 
principle  or  practice  ? — No  ;  I  consider 
the  combination  of  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  pursuits  to  be  a  proof  of  the 
barbarism  of  every  country  in  which  it 
exists  ;  and  so  far  from  its  being  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  country,  I  think  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  reverse. 

1^0  you  mean  advantageous  to  the  state 
the  population,  or  advantageous  to  the 
mterest  of  manufactures  ?— I  mean  ad- 
'antageous  to  the  general  mass  of  Ae 
community,  chiefly  to  the  labourers 
themselves.  "* 

"  ‘^1  you  be  so  good  as '  state  what  is 
your  view  of  that,  as  affecting  the  state 
0  the  })opulation  itself,  as  separated  from 
c  nianufictoring  interest  ? — I  consider 

the  more  labour  is  subdivided,  the 
will  be  the  quantity  oi  pr^uce 
0  ^ed  by  each  individual  labourer. 
J**"  combine  in  the  same  family 

trades  of  manufacturer  •  and  farmer, 

^  other  can  be  well 

on ;  and  consequently  the  whole 
*^P*«of  the  country  will  have  a  less 

'Oh.  XVTl. 
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quantity  of  commodities  to  divide  among 
them,  than  if  the  one  set  had  licen  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  and  the  other  set  agricultu¬ 
rists,  and  had  separately  carried  on  their 
o]>erations. 

Do  you  mean  by  a  greater  pro|X)rtion 
of  produce,  greater  wages  ? — I  mean 
there  will  he  greater  quantity  of  commo¬ 
dities  to  all  individuals. 

Do  you  not  mean,  when  you  use  the 
expression  that  the  labourer  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  greater  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  labour,  that  he  thereby  would  have 
l>etter  wages  ? — Undoubtedly,  he  will 
have  better  wages  in  every  country  in 
which  labour  is  most  productive. 

Do  not  you  think,  that  an  illustration 
of  the  principle  you  have  just  laid  dowm 
is  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  Scotland 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  the  occupations 
of  farmer  and  manufacturer,  or  weaver, 
were  carried  on  by  the  same  people  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  in  those  districts  where 
they  formerly  combined  a  rude  species  of 
manufacturing  with  farming  occupations, 
and  which  are  now'  altogether  separated, 
has,  in  consequence,  been  signally  impro¬ 
ved. 

Is  it  not  the  case,  that  where  the 
weaver  is  also  a  farmer,  he  frequently 
pays  some  proportion  of  what  he  earns 
for  weaving,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  and 
thereby  gives  more  for  his  land  than  the 
land  actually  is  worth,  according  to  its 
jK)wer  of  yielding  agricultural  produce  ? 
-—I  believe  that  is  the  case  in  Ireland, 
and  some  other  countries. 

Have  you  ever  read  a  pamphlet  of  Dr 
Rogan’s  upon  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have 
an  extract  of  a  tract  of  Dr  Hogan’s,  who 
was  employed  by  the  Irish  Government 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  fever  in 
1817,  published  in  1819,  as  follows: 
“  I’hroughout,”  he  says,  “  the  extensive 
counties  of  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Derry,” 
and  in  other  parts  of  it  he  mentions  the 
province  of  Ulster,  “  the  population  is 
only  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
food.  Owing  to  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  cottier  system,  and  the  custom  of 
dividing  farms  among  the  sons,  on  the 
death  of  the  father,  the  labouring  classes 
are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purposes  of  industry ;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  they  are  en.- 
gaged  in  a  constant  struggle  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  and  never  enjoy  Jts 
comforts.”  (p.  8.)  *  ‘ 

Supposing  the  absentee  landlords  of 
Ireland  were  to  return  and  reside  upon 
their  estates,  is  it  your  opinion  that  woold 
be  productive  of  any  deckled  advantage 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
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I  am  not  aware  that  it  would  be  pnMluc-  thougli  not  probably  productive  of  n.'. 
five  *»f  any  advantage  to  them,  in  il»e  vantage  to  that  |nirticular  parish,  or  that 
way  of  increasing  the  general  and  average  iwrlictilar  |)art  of  the  country  where  Iv, 
rate  of  wages  all  over  the  country.  estate  lies,  will  cerUiinly  be  propirtton. 

Would  not  the  exjienditurc  of  their  ally  advantagenius  to  some  oihvr  pan  ot 
incomes  amongst  them  lie  productive  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  tl>e  iik'(iii\' 
a  great  deal  of  good  ?  The  income  of  a  must  all  !>e  laid  out,  in  the  tirsi  iiutuna, 
landlord,  when  he  is  an  absentee,  is  real-  on  Irish  commodities, 
ly  as  inucli  ex|K'nded  in  Ireland  as  if  he  The  employment  of  the  people  is  a 
were  living  in  iu  great  oitject ;  would  not  the  residence  i.f 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  the  gentry  contiihute  to  the  einidoMneni 
that  a  little  further?  When  a  landlord  of  the  jx'ople  ?  If  you  layout  your  n. 
becomes  an  absentee,  his  rent  mu.st  Ixi  venue  in  lalaiur,  you  cannot  lay  it  out  m 
remitted  to  him  one  way  or  another  ;  it  commodities;  if  you  get  aiul 

must  l>e  remitted  to  him  cither  in  money  lay  out  in  labour,  you  can  of 

or  in  commodities.  I  8up|K)se  it  w  ill  l>e  course  only  lay  out  i,‘.5,000  iu  coinmo- 
ctmeeded,  that  it  cannot  continue  to  be  dities. 

remitted  to  him  from  Ireland  in  money.  Would  it  not  l)C  much  Ixttcr  for  ilie 
there  being  no  money  to  make  the  re-  |>easanlry  of  Ireland,  that  a  large  pro. 
mittance,  for  if  the  rents  of  two  or  three  |x)rtion  of  revenue  should  lx  laid  out  in 
estates  were  remitted  in  money,  it  would  employing  them,  than  in  the  purchase  of 
make  a  scarcity  of  money,  and  raise  its  commodities  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  many 
value,  so  that  its  remittance  would  in-  of  which,  |xrhaps,  may  have  been  of  f . 
cvitably  cease  ;  it  is  clear,  then,  that  the  reign  produce  ?  If  it  is  laid  out  on  coin- 
rents  of  alisentees  can  only  lx  remitted  modities,  it  will  give  employment  to  ilie 
in  commodities.  ‘  And  this,  I  think,  jxrsons  engaged  in  the  production  of 
would  lx  the  nature  of  the  operation ;  them. 

w  hen  u  landlord  has  an  c'state  in  Ire-  If,  however,  a  large  projx^rtion  of  the 
land,  and  goes  to  live  in  L.ondon  or  Paris,  commodities  w'hich  you  consider  as  the 
his  agent  gets  his  rent,  and  goes  and  means  of  producing  rent,  or  of  jxoducini: 
buys  a  bill  of  exchange  with  it ;  now  that  which  is  to  enable  a  remittance  to  be 
this  bill  of  exchange  is  a  draft  drawn  made  for  the  payment  of  rent,  are  not  oi 
against  cnjuivalcnt  commodities  that  are  a  nature  that  employ  the  ix)or  in  their 
to  he  exix^ried  from  Ireland  ;  it  is  no-  production  to  that  extent,  are  not  the 
thing  more  than  an  order  to  receive  an  ixoplc  prejudiced  by  the  want  of  cm- 
equivalent  amount  in  commodities  w  hich  ployment  ?  Yes,  if  that  descriptiisi  ot 
must  lx  sent  from  Ireland.  The  nicr-  cpmmotlities  that  are  alluded  to  can  cv- 
chants,  who  get  i!.I0,000,  or  any  other  ist.  This,  however,  I  do  not  believe  can 
sum,  from  the  agent  of  an  absentee  land-  ever  lx  the  case  to  any  extent  worth 
lord,  go  into  the  Irish  market,  and  buy  mentioning;  Ixcause  the  value  of  aliiH>si 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  ctnnmodities  all  commodities,  whatever  they  may  Ih?, 
os  the  landlord  would  have  bought  had  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  labour 
he  been  at  home ;  the  only  ditlercnce  employed  in  their  production,  so  that 
being,  that  the  landlord  would  cat  them  whatever  may  be  the  8|x*cies  oi  com- 
aixLw'car  them  in  London  or  Paris,  and  modities,  whether  they  lx  velvet  cloak* 
not  in  Dublin,  or  in  his  house  in  Ire-  or  {xtatoes,  there  will  lx  the  same  quan- 
land.  tity  of  laixur  employed  to  prtiduce  equi- 

Therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  valent  values  of  them.  ’ 

of  rent  remitted,  wrill  be  the  correspond-  Supposing  that  the  largest  export  of 
ent  export  of  Irish  commodities  ?— Pre-  Ireland  was  neither  in  velvet  cloaks  nor 
cisely  ;  if  the  remittances  to  absentee  jxtatoes,  but  in  live  cattle,  and  that  s 
landlords  amount  to  three  millions  a.year,  considerable  proportion  of  rent,  to  uw 
were  the  absentee  landlords  to  return  your  ow’n  phrase,  has  been  r^nitted  in 
home  to  Ireland,  the  foreign  trade  of  that  manner,  does  not  such  a  mode  of 
Ireland  would  be  diminished  to  that  a-  (Nxxlucing  the  means  of  paying  r«ot 
mount.  tribute  leas  to  the  improvement  of  the 

.  ould  not  there  be  a  local  effbet  ere-  poor  than  any  extensive  «iii|^<^ment  o* 
tied  by  the  residence  of  Irish  gentry  now  them  in  labour  would  produce?— To  an* 
absent,  that  would  be  very  beneficial  ?—  swer  this  question,  I  must  know  in  wl»st, 
If  the  question  be  confined  to  particular  had  the  absentee  landlords  remained  m 
spots,  the  expenditure  of  considerable  Ireland,  would  their  rents  have  been 
sums  of  money  in  them  may  perhaps  be  paid  to  them,  or  what  would  Uicir  f*|^ 
productive  of  some  advantage  to  their  mers  have  raised  to  obtain  the  means 
inhabitants  ;  but  w  hen  a  landlord  goes  paying  them  ;  unless  the  means  of  p®y* 
broad,  the  expenditure  of  his  income,  iug  rent  are  changed  when  the  landloi 
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rc^klc‘ncc  can  have  no  menial  servants,  ahsenlce  cx|K’tullturo  is 

never  injurious  to  a  country.  The  only 
?  jv^pulation  of  the  coun-  injury,  ns  it  appears  to  me,  that  u 
1  hv  the  exj>enditurc  a-  country  can  ever  sustain  with  reference 
1  certain  portion  of  the  wealth  from  absentee  expenditure,  is, 
l)cen  remitted  ? — No ;  I  that  there  may  be  a  few  menial  servants 
it  could  be  l>enerited  in  thrown  out  of  employment  when  land- 
)u  have  a  certain  value  lords  leave  the  country,  unless  they  take 
Irish  commodities  in  the  their  servants  along  with  them  ;  but  to 
ill  have  a  certain  value  whatever  extent  menials  may  be  thrown 
them  in  the  other.  The  out  of  employment,  if  they  have  the  ef- 
•  cx|v>rted  to  England,  feet  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  they 
home;  if  they  are  ex-  will  increase  the  rate  of  profit.  Inacoun- 
llord  will  obtain  an  cqui-  try,  however,  where  absenteeism  has  t)ecn 
in  English  commodities  ;  so  long  prevalent  as  in  Ireland,  I  should 
he  will  receive  an  equi-  say  that  this  circumstance  cannot  have 
in  Irish  commodities  ;  so  any  jx*rceptible  effect. 

the  landlord  lives  on  When  an  agent  wishes  to  remit,  sup- 
the  value  of  the  cattle  ;  pose  £.1,0()0  of  Irish  rent  to  a  landlord 
lives  in  Ireland  or  Eng-  not  resident  in  the  country,  and  buys  a 
iously  just  the  very  same  bill  of  exchange  in  Dublin,  has  not  that 
lodities  for  the  people  of  bill  of  exchange  been  actually  sold,  and 
!t  upon  ;  for  by  the  sup-  docs  it  not  actually  represent  at  the  time 
is  made,  the  raising  of  a  previous  exportation  of  Irish  produce  ? 
»t  advantageous  mode  in  — It  may  not  represent  a  previous  expor- 
rs  can  pay  their  rents.  tation  of  Irish  produce  ;  but  it  will  either 
re  the  fact,  of  a  certain  represent  a  previous  or  a  subsequent  ex- 
cd  for  the  payment  of  portation. 

fan  evidence  of  its  being  Then  in  every  instance,  in  which  a  dc- 
ntageous  means  ? — Un-  mand  arises  for  a  bill  of  exchange  to 
a  point  to  be  determined  remit  rents,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  de- 
10  are  interested.  mand  for  exportation  of  Irish  produce, 

ive  there  can  be  nothing  that  would  not  otherwise  have  existed  ? 
ent  in  the  mode  of  oc-  —Undoubtedly. 

Krty,  or  in  the  means  Then  in  raising  that  quantity  of  pro- 
g  rent,  seeing  that  the  duce  that  is  so  Inicome  necessary,  must 

interest  is  always  sure  to  there  not  be  the  same  quantity  of  lalK)ur 

g  that  is  vicious  ?— I  do  employed  in  the  whole,  as  if  the  landlord 

ere  may  be  no  defect,  resided  upon  his  own  estate,  and  cx- 

e  to  consider  the  mode  pended  his  income  upon  it  ? — There  is 
roperty,  you  have  tw'O  no  reason  why  the  quantity  of  labour 
to  conciliate,  the  interest  should  vary. 

and  the  interest  of  the  A  value  l>cing  remitted  c(|uivalcnt  to 
nerely  consider  w’hat  are  the  rent,  will  not  that  value  find  its  way 
t)y  which  the  tenant  can  through  the  various  operations  of  occa- 
tiink  he  is  a  better  judge  sioning  production  by  the  employment  of 
ly  other  individual ;  but  the  |>oor,  to  the  extent  that  the  landlord 
to  consider  the  best  mode  himself  could  employ  them  if  he  remain- 
land  of  a  country,  you  ed  at  home  ?— I  think  so. 
two  different  classes  of  You  have  stated  your  view  of  the  ef- 
»e  interests  may  be  differ-  feet  of  absenteeism,  with  respect  to  the 
to  be  confounded.  '  employment  of  the  poor  and  the  expen- 

iult  from  the  principles  diture  of  such  funds  as  may  be  derived 

you,  that  confining  the  from  the  resources  of  the  country,  have 
>se  considerations  which  you  considered  at  all  the  effects  of  absen- 
rted  to,  it  would  be  the  tecism  in  other  points  of  view,  both  mo- 
point  of  fact,  to  Ireland,  ral  and  political,  other  than  those  con- 
lole  gentry  of  the  country  nected  with  the  expenditure  of  the  ca- 
or  not,  as  far  as  those  pital  produced  ?— I  have  bestowed  some 
o  ?— I  think  very  nearly  attention  to  it  in  these  points  of  view. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state 
tate  one  point  in  which  I  what  your  view  of  it  is,  as  a  great  moral 
id  he  a  small  difference,  and  political  question,  ns  applicable  to 
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books  on  the  state  of  Ireland^  and  con¬ 
versing  with  such  Irish  gentlemen  as  1 
have  met  with,  I  should  think,  that,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  Ireland  did  not  lose 
very  much  by  the  want  of  the  absentee 
landlords. 

Will  you  state  what  has  led  you  to  form 
that  opinion  ? — The  statements  that  I 
have  seen  in  Mr  Wakefield's  work,  and 
in  other  works  on  Ireland,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  conversations  I  have  had. 

The  Committee  are  now  speaking,  not 
of  the  state  of  Ireland  as  it  is,  but  what 
it  would  be  if  the  persons  of  property  had 
in  that  country  been  resident  for  genera¬ 
tions,  os  in  more  fortunate  countries  has 
been  the  case ;  have  not  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  lead  you  to  form  this  opi¬ 
nion,  arisen  a  good  deal  from  the  state  of 
society  which  has  resulted  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  from  the  absence  of  the  higher  class 
of  proprietors  ? — I  should  certainly  think 
that  the  chances  w'ere,  that  if  the  large 
proprietors  had  lived  at  home,  and  not 
let  their  estates  on  interminable  leases  for 
small  quit  rents,  that  the  country  would 
have  bwn  improved  by  their  residence  ; 
but  I  found  this  opinion  on  political 
grounds,  and  not  on  those  about  wealth. 

Have  not  the  circumstances  to  which 
you  have  alluded,  as  marking  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  society,  which  induce  you  to  think 
that  the  residence  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
amongst  his  tenantry  is  not  likely  to  be 
attended  by  any  go^  moral  effect,  in  a 
great  degree  resulted  from  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  which  has  been  formed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  absence  of  the  real  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  soil  ?— It  may  have  in  some 
small  degree  resulted  from  that,  but  the 
actual  state  of  society  in  Ireland  has,  I 
think,  resulted  much  more  from  other 
causes. 

What  arc  those  other  causes  ?— I  should 
think  it  had  resulted  more  from  political 
causes  than  any  thing  else.  The  great 
proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  have 
liecn  Protestants,  and  have  been  imbued 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  Protestant 
sect  against  the  great  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  upon  their  estates,  and,  in 
fact,  against  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  countrv’ ;  and  having  those 
prejudices,  I  think  Ireland  has  not,  upon 
the  whole,  lost  a  great  deal  by  their  non¬ 
residence. 

What  class  of  proprietors  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  has  in  general  usurped  or  occupied 
tlie  places  of  those  who  would,  have  been 
the  natural  chiefs  of  society  P—l  think 
Irntd  Clare  states,  in  hit  speech  on  the 
Union,  (1  forget  the  precise  words),  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  Irclaixl,  about 
five-sixths  of  the  country,  had  been  con- 
fidcalcd  ill  the  course  of  the  century  eud- 
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ing  with  the  reign  of  William  the  Timu ; 
and,  of  course,  if  that  confiscation  Iwul  not 
taken  place,  the  great  bulk  of  the  proper, 
ty  would  have  been  in  the  hands  oi  the 
descendants  of  those  whose  estates  were 
confiscated.  Hud  the  majority  of  the 
landlords  been  Catholics,  1  should  think 
they  would  have  treated  their  tenanu  and 
the  lower  people  better  than  ProtevUi.i 
landlords  could  lx;  supjioscd  to  do. 

In  looking  to  the  causes  of  the  prospe. 
rity  of  countries,  in  what  degree  has,  what 
is  generally  called  the  landed  interest, 
contributed  to  it  ? — It  would  be  very  dif. 
Hcult  to  answer  that  question  with  preci. 
sion ;  I  think,  however,  that  almost  all 
great  improvements  in  every  country 
have  originated  among  merchants  and 
manufacturers. 

In  respect  to  capital,  and  the  influenre 
of  capital  in  extending  industry,  and  eni. 
ploying  the  people,  and  making  tliat  pro. 
fit  which  leiids  to  the  general  wealth  of 
a  country,  what  would  you  say  has  been 
the  usual  process  by  which  countries  have 
changed  from  a  state  of  poverty  to  a  state 
of  wealth  and  civilization  ? — I  should  say 
that  the  history  of  Euroiie  proves  that  the 
progress  of  countries  in  wealth  and  civi¬ 
lization  has  been  more  promoted  by  the 
accumulation  of  capital  made  by  manu- 
facturers  and  merchants,  and  by  their  skill 
and  enterprise,  than  by  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  on  the  part  of  the  landlords. 

Adverting  to  what  you  stated  some 
time  ago,  supposing  that  capital  was  to 
be  drawn  from  England,  and  advanta¬ 
geously  employed  in  Ireland,  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  would  it  not  result  from  the  answer 
you  have  just  given,  that  it  w'ould  contri¬ 
bute  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland? 
—If  it  can  be  advantageously  employed 
in  Ireland,  it  will  go  there  without  any 
legislative  measures  being  necessary  to 
force  it ;  and  If  not,  it  bad  better  remain 
out  of  it. 

Supposing  it  should  go  there  without 
any  forcing  measures,  but  from  natural 
causes,  and  to  be  advantageously  employ¬ 
ed,  would  it  not  greatly  increase  the  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  of  the  people  ?— Un¬ 
questionably  ;  if  it  goes  there  from  natu¬ 
ral  causes,  without  beipg  forced,  and  goes 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  . 

Without  attemptiug  to  force  iti  would 
it  not  be  wise  in  the  Legislature  to  giv® 
every  facility  and  encouragement  in  Uwir 
power  to  the  tendency  of  capital  to  gn 
there  ?— It  would  be  wiae  in  them  to  give 
every  facility,  (not  every  encoiuageroeot)» 
by  removing  all  obstacka  atanding  in  the 
way  of  its  natural  tranafer. 

In  your  opinion,  may  not  the  want  of 
security  contribute  to  obetruct  that  accu- 
muldliott  of  capital  in  Ireland?— I 
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iliat  U  one  of  the  most  jiowerful  cauacs  adopted  to  alacken  the  ratio  of  the  proi^ress 
that  prevent  the  transfer  of  capital  from  of  |X)pulation,  they  would  be  advanta- 
tnu^land  to  Ireland.  geous  to  the  community. 

UK'S  anv  instance  occur  in  other  coun-  Looking  to  what  may  be  considered  to 
tries  of  capital  having  accumulated  to  a  be  the  causes  of  the  great  increase  of  po- 
grcai  extent,  where  the  principle  of  sccu-  pulation  in  Ireland,  can  you  suggest  any 

ritvof  property  xvas  not  fully  established  ?  measures  that  xvould  in  any  degree  con* 

—There  is  no  instance,  I  believe,  in  the  tribute  to  retard  that  progress  ? — I  should 
hisiorv  of  the  world,  in  which  capital  has  think  thatthe  alxdition,  if  itcan  l)cabolish* 
iKcn  accumulated  to  any  extent  in  any  ed,  of  the  practice  of  sub-letting,  without 
iDunCr)-  in  which  there  was  not  a  very  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  would,  by  les- 

consitlerahlc  degree  of  security  of  pro|x?r-  sening  the  facilities  for  obtaining  small 

Iv,  and  every  additional  degree  of  insecu-  patches  of  land,  have  a  tendency  to  dimi- 
rity  that  has  occurred,  has  had  a  uniform  nish  the  ratio  of  the  progress  of  [xipulation; 
tendency  to  diminish  the  amount  of  ca-  I  should  also  think  that  the  taking  away 
pital.  every  artificial  or  political  inducement 

Then  any  legislative  measures  that  from  the  landlords  to  multiply  their  ten* 
would  contribute  directly  to  render  more  ants,  and  to  subdivide  their  farms,  w'ould, 
jK'rfcct  the  security  of  property  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  it  went,  be  extremely  advanta* 
must  naturally  be  essential,  not  only  to  geous;  and  it  appears  to  me,  thatthe 
the  great  object  of  obtaining  capital,  but  cstablLshment  of  schools  wherein  you  had 
conseiiuently  to  increase  the  employment  a  proper  system  of  education,  and  where¬ 
of  the  iKDple  ?— Yes ;  every  thing  that  in  you  taught  the  children  of  the  {Kxir 
can  be  done  to  increase  the  security  of  what  are  the  circumstances  on  which  their 
l)roj>erty,  either  in  Ireland  or  any  other  condition  In  life  must  ever  de|)end,  and 
country,  mu^t  be  in  the  last  degree  ad*  impressed  u|wn  them  the  necessity  of 
vaniageous,  and  especially  in  a  country  trusting  to  themselves,  and  not  to  others, 
in  the  condition  of  Ireland.  for  their  comforts  and  enjoyments,  would 

Judging  from  what  you  have  had  an  effect  a  material  change  in  the  habits  of 
opiMjrtunity  of  hearing  and  seeing  with  the  people ;  and  if  you  were  to  make  a 
Jc»|)ecl  to  Ireland,  is  it  your  opinion  that  system  of  emigration  carried  on  by  go- 
tlie  state  of  the  laws  that  affect  the  dif*  vernment  come  in  aid  of  those  measures, 
tcrent  religious  classes  in  that  country,  it  would  also  operate  beneHcially. 
contributes  to  prevent  the  security  of  pro*  Tou  have  alluded  to  the  system  of  sub- 
j'erty  licing  as  jxjrfect  as  it  might  be  ?—  letting ;  are  you  aware  of  the  law  of  land* 
V*s;  1  should  think  these  law's  might  be  lord  and  tenant  in  Ireland? — I  under* 
'oried  so  as  very  much  to  increase  the  stand,  sjieaking  generally,  that  it  is  the 
wTurity  of  property.  same  as  the  English  law. 

It  must  he  an  obvious  proposition,  that  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice  of  the 
the  unsettled  state  of  a  great  political  suh-letting,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  pre* 
‘lUttiion  must  detract  from  that  security  vails  in  Ireland  ? — I  am  only  aware  of  it 
which  would  be  an  inducement  to  capi-  so  far  as  I  have  read  books,  and  read  the 
talLsts  to  invest  property  in  that  country  ?  evidence  given  by  some  gentlemen  here 
Most  undoubtedly.  upon  that  subject, 

lender  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  very 
taking  into  consideration  the  probable  in-  circumstance  of  the  sub-letting,  and  the 
(rea.se  of  the  people,  and  the  probable  in»  multiplication  of  the  number  of  tenants, 
crease  o(  capital,  is  it  your  opinion  that  as  well  as  the  impoverished  circumstarKCs 
capital  is  likely  to  reach  that  amount  that  of  those  who  hold  lands,  makes  the  en* 
"ill  lie  sufficient  to  give  due  employment  forcing  of  covenants,  such  as  prevail  in 
the  people? — No ;  unless  some  change  this  country  with  respect  to  sub.  letting, 
’cs  place  in  the  political  condition  of  very  difficult  in  Ireland  ?— Yes,  I  am  a- 
reland,  or  in  the  management  of  landed  ware  that  is  the  case, 
ptuperty  in  it ;  I  see  no  rea.son  whatever  '  Do  you  not  believe  that  a  gp’eat  part  of 
0  suppose  that  the  condition  of  the  peo*  the  mischief,  which  you  state  in  your  opi- 
P  *  will  ever  be  in  the  least  d^ree  im*  nion  to  exist  in  Ireland  with  resiiect  to 

management  of-  property,  particular* 
hen  it  is  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  ly  in  this  sub-letting,  and  the  conse<|uent 
**!  ^  produce  a  proper  ratio  of  ca*  multiplication  of  tenures,  has  resulted 

to  popvlation,  that  besides  doing  from  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  being  in 
«y  thing  that  can  be  done  to  increaae  most  instances,  or  in  many  instances,  an 
~^tol,  such  measures  ought  to  be  adopt*  absentee,  and  the  management  of  the 
w  would  contribute  to  retard  the  pre-  property  having  been  devolved  upon  Uu^ 
try  of  |x>pulation  in  that  coun*  who  have  not  so  great  an  interest  in  iu 

/•—I  think  if  any  measles  could  be  permanent  administration ?— I  think  it 
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results  more  from  the  bad  system  of  law,  others  which  hove  been  i 
and  its  administration,  than  from  thecir-  you,  be  ascribed  to  his  ha^ 
cumstance  of  the  landlords  bein"  al)sen«  absentee,  and  havinff  lease 
tees.  The  landlords  who  have  been  ab-  in  that  manner  ? — That  ' 
sentees  have  generally  resided  in  Eng-  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
land,  where  they  must  have  seen  a  much  in  the  lease  that  this  landlo 
lietter  system  of  things  ])ractised  than  to  the  persons  who  were  to 
ever  was  practised  in  Ireland  ;  and  if  they  if  he  had  let  his  estate  will 
were  not  altt>gether  insensible  to  expe-  nants,  binding  his  tenants 
rience,  they  w-ould  be  struck  with  the  ad-  cular  mode  of  cultivating 
vantage  of  this  state  of  things,  and  w’ould  equally  be  able  to  follow  tl 
Iw  more  inclined  to  introduce  it  into  Ire-  ment  in  the  management 
land,  than  they  could  have  been  if  they  whether  he  had  lived  in  1 
had  lived  at  home.  The  existing  Irish  land ;  if  he  docs  put  co' 
system  seems  to  have  continued  from  the  lease,  then  if  the  system 
time  of  Sir  John  Da\ics  downwards.  land  be  worth  any  thing. 

The  absentee  pniprietor  having  leased  those  covenants  wherever  ' 
his  land  for  a  long  term  of  years,  has  no  Are  you  aware  that  it  ha: 
longer  the  management  or  administration  ticc,  in  fact,  till  within 
of  it ;  then  if  the  maUadministration  of  estates  to  be  let  to  persons 
the  property  arise  from  its  being  in  the  men,  who  have  become 
hands  of  those  who  have  not  a  permanent  very  large  tracts  of  extensi 
interest  in  its  being  projxjrly  administered,  have  had  committed  to  t 
do  you  not  conceive  that  many  of  those  administration  of  the  pn 
mischiefs  are  in  fact  the  result  of  the  ab-  coming  lessees  under  the 
sentee  system  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  am  aware  of  that, 
letting  farms  on  interminable  leases  was  Do  you  believe  it  has 
i>ccasioned  by  the  absentee  system ;  and,  usage  for  any  landlord,  1 
besides,  the  person  who  gets  an  inter-  estate  in  that  manner,  i 
mi nable  lease  is  to  all  intents  and  pur-  covenants,  for  the  mode  of 
|v>8cs  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  he  is  the  I  am  not  aware  whether  t 
landlord  ;  and  if  he  is  not  non-resident,  has  not  been  so ;  but  if  f 
you  cannot  say  the  landlord  is  non-resi-  not  insert  covenants  in  the 
dent.  .  A  person  who  gets  £.2000  a-year  the  law  of  the  country  be 
of  quit  rents  from  an  estate  that  is  worth  enforce  them,  you  cannot 
£*.  10,(K)0  a. year,  I  do  not  consider  as  its  the  circumstance  of  theii 
l>roprietor,  but  I  consider  the  holder  of  tecs.  If  a  man  were  to 
the  lease  tis  the  proprietor.  without  any  covenant  ir 

Is  that  a  large  class  of  absentees  from  should  manage  it  just  as 
Ireland  ? — I  l>clieve  it  is.  ther  he  lived  in  the  ne: 

I>o  not  you  liclieve  a  much  larger  class  thousand  miles  off. 
is  that  of  those  whose  estates  are  not  If  the  inducement  to  1< 
leased  interminably,  though  leased  for  a  way  is  to  have  one  respon 

longer  |>eriod  than  is  the  practice  of  leas-  stead  of  dealing  directly  v 

ing  estates  in  this  country  ? — I  should  of  the  population,  is  not 

say,  that  the  circumstance  of  these  j^er-  agement  that  results  from 

sons  living  in  England  must  make  them  letting  to  be  ascrilied  to  tl 

more  aware  of  a  better  mode  of  managing  ing  an  absentee  ?— No  ; 

land  than  they  could  have  been  if  they  staid  at  home,  and  chose 

had  lived  in  Ireland.  If  the)’ have  the  the  trouble  of  ovcr-seejng 

jwwer  of  managing  their  estates,  I  should  tenants  and  looking  after 

therefore  think  they  would  manage  them  course  that  would  avoid  t 

Ix’tter,  from  having  lived  in  ‘England  having  middlemen ;  but  i 

than  having  lived  in  Ireland :  I  believe  that,  and  lets  his  estate  t 

the  l)C8t  managed  estates  in  Ireland  are  W’ithcut  putting  any  co 

those  that  belong  to  absentee  EngUsh  lease,  then  he  cannot  tun 

landlords.  .  claim  against  the  middlen 

^  If  the  absentee  proprietor  has  leased  his  estate  into  a  bad  state 
his  estate,  as  has  been  the  general  prac-  the  means  of  preventing  t 
ticc  in  Ireland,  on  leases  for  lives  on  a  hand, 
term,  for  instance,  of  three  lives  or  more,  fs  not  absenteeism  th 
Imt  not  interminably,  and  the  administra-  middlemen  system  I  d' 

tion  of  his  prop^y  has,  by  that  means,  absenteeism  that*  is  the 

|xisscd  out  of  his  own  hands,  must  not  think  it  originated  in  t 

many  of  the  mischiefs  of  sub-lctting,  and  finding  tenants  possessed 
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(ueui  I’lir  the  working  of  large  tracts  of  land,  to  hold  that  land  s 
Uul,  and  the  dksiiiclination  w  hich  every  greatest  possible  quantit) 
:,viitloiiun  must  liave,  to  go  and  sui)ervise  And  therefore  he  may 
die  iimceodings  of  a  parcel  of  small  occu-  materially  conflicting  wi 

jticrs.  1  have  no  idea  you  would  dimin-  the  person  who  has  a 

hli  the  numlicr  of  middlemen  materially,  jxjssession  in  it  ? — Yes 

ilumgli  you  had  no  absentees.  landlord  may  employ  an 

Would  it  l)e  possible  for  an  absentee  to  But  if  the  sub-letting 
ilcal,  directly  or  individually,  with  his  quent  multiplication  of 
tciuiitrv,  if  he  had  not  the  means  afVord-  neficial  to  him  who  had 
cd  liiiuOf  letting  large  tracts  to  one  jHir-  possession,  would  not  th 

Mjii,  that  was  responsible  to  him  ? — lie  of  such  a  system  be  p 

might  deal  with  them  through  the  inter-  landlord  who  had  the  i)er 

\ciition  of  an  agent.  If  he  does  not  chuse  the  reversionary  intcre: 

to  cMiijiloy  a  middleman,  he  can  employ  would ;  but  then  if  the 

an  agent ;  and  it  is  only  because  he  finds  farm  to  a  middleman,  k 

that  middlemen  arc  more  advantageous  tein  may  be  acted  ujx) 

than  agents,  that  he  resorts  to  them  in  take  the  trouble  to  put  i 

preference.  lease  to  prevent  it,  he  haf 

May  not  what  he  may  deem  most  ad-  plain  of  the  middleman ; 
\antageous  to  himself,  in  its  operation,  lord  is  so  very  stupid  as 
entail  very  great  misery  u|K)n  the  jx)pula-  suppose  the  condition  of 
non  ?— -Whatever  may  be  its  ellect  on  be  improved  by  his  livin 
the  |H>pulation,  I  do  not  see  that  the  cir-  Besides  this  practice  c 
cuinsiance  of  his  living  at  home  would  you  aware  that  there  is 
change  it.  viding  land  by  will  amu 

If  he  lived  at  home,  \vould  he  not  rather  of  tenants  ? — Yes. 
employ  an  agent  than  a  middleman.  Under  such  circumst 
whicit  agent  would  take  the  trouble  of  being  to  increase  the  nut 
suiKrintending,  l)eing  resix)nsible  to  him,  much,  are  you  of  opinioi 
and  residing  u{X)n  the  spot? — lean  see  desirable  to  interfere,  by 
MO  cause  why,  if  he  is  an  absentee,  he  so  as  to  put  an  efiectual 
.''hould  uot  employ  an  agent  just  as  well  mon  practice  of  sub-lctti 
as  being  resident.  by  will  amongst  the  child 

Is  not  tliere  a  degree  of  trust  and  con-  Yes,  I  am  decidedly  of 
lidence  recpiired  in  the  employment  of  an  be  most  advantageous  to 
agent,  which  an  absent  landlord  would  property  ;  and  to  make  tl 

jH)t  so  readily  rejwsc  as  a  resident  one  ? to  the  heirs  at  law  of  tlic 

1  here  is  a  great  degree  of  trust  rcjvosed  the  lease,  to  the  exclus 

in  the  employment  of  a  middleman ;  1  individuals  whatever, 

sliould  think,  fully  as  much  as  in  Taking  it  for  granted 
tlie  employment  of  an  agent.  If  you  of  landlords  are  now  deli 

let  your  estate  to  a  middleman,  and  he  ing  the  sub-ietting  of  fa 

gets  the  rents  levied  from  the  small  propose  that  sulllcient  j 

tenants,  aitd  then  happens  to  become  given  to  them  to  put  a 

luiikrupt,  you  will  be  exposed  to  as  much  tice  ?— Undoubtedly  ;  I 

loss  as  you  w'ould  be  had  your  agent  granting  of  such  power 

chosen  not  to  remit  your  rents.  advantageous  to  Ireland. 

h>  the  case  of  a  middleman,  the  mid-  Do  you  think  that  r 
dloinau  has  a  decided  and  positive  inte-  description  would  have 

test,  and  the  interest  of  the  middleman  effect  in  checking  the  pr 

and  the  interest  of  the  landlord  may  be  tion  ?— Yes ;  I  have  no  < 
t  e  same,  whereas  the  agent  has  no  in-  have  a  very  powerful  effc 
terest  p—l  think  every  agent  has  a  very  extraordinary  increase  ii 
5^631  interest  in  properly  managing  the  of  Ireland  has  been  chi< 
^late  entrusted  to  bis  care.  the  facility  with  which  t 

He  has  not  the  same  interest  as  the  ed  small  patches  of  land, 
‘^lord  ?— I  think  the  agent  would  have  cumstance  of  an  occupi 
much  iijterest  to.  behave  well  as  the  to  divide  his  farm  equj 
m*tidleman,  children  in  the  event  of 

The  interest  the  middleman  would  Do  you  attribute  muc 
ve  to  behave  in  a  trust-worthy  manner  bit  of  early  marriage  ?— 
I  depend  upon  the  bargaifi  he  made  that  habit  of  early  mar 
*  the  rent  of  his  land  ?— It  would  be  out  of  the  circumstance 
^  interest  of  any  other  occupier  of  subsistence  being  easily 


Do  you  attribute  it  all  to  the  practice  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  reform  of 
)f  voting  out  of  so  low  a  qualification  as  this  description  might  be  carried  to  any 
1  40s.  freehold  in  Ireland  ?— From  all  I  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  produce  con. 

lave  been  able  to  learn  upon  the  subject,  sequences  of  valuable  ojieration  over  the 

I  think  that  the  way  in  which  408.  free-  whole  people  ? — I  am  quite  convinced 
holds  have  been  created  in  Ireland  since  that  hy  establishing  a  universal  system  of 
1792,  has  had  a  very  great  effect  in  in-  instruction,  or  by  establishing  parish 
creasing  the  population,  and  in  causing  schools  in  such  a  way  as  that  there  should 
the  misery  of  the  country.  be  no  great  class  of  peojile  prevented  from 

You  have  stated,  among  other  matters  attending  them  by  any  religious  scruples, 
that  would  tend  to  improve  the  condition  you  might  introduce  into  those  schools 
of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland,  the  estab-  books  teaching  the  plain  and  elementary' 
lishment  of  schools  upon  a  good  princi-  principles  alxjut  population  and  wages, in 
pie,  and  emigration  ;  will  you  have  the  such  a  way  as  that  they  would  lie  readily 
goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  to  enough  understood  by  the  children  there, 
what  extent  you  think  emigration  could  be  You  would  teach  them  that  their  con. 
employed,  and  how  it  could  lie  most  be-  dition  depended  uixin  the  wages  they 
nefkriaJly  encouraged  ? — It  would  be  im-  could  earn,  and  that  those  wages  depend. 
{Kissible  to  state  the  extent  to  which  it  ed  u|K)n  the  proportion  which  their  mmi. 
might  be  carried,  without  knowing  what  bers  bore  to  the  numbers  that  were  in  de. 

sum  Government  would  be  willing  to  lay  mand,  to  be  employed  ? _ To  be  sure,  I 

out  in  defraying  the  cx|>enses  of  carrying  would  shew  them  that  clearly, 
it  on,  but  1  should  conceive  it  might  be  In  other  yvords,  do  you  mean  that  you 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  if  would  introduce  into  those  |>arorhial 
it  were  wmbined  with  those  plans  previ-  schools,  books  containing  the  elementary 
ously  stated,  for  preventing  the  splitting  principles  of  political  economy  ?— Not 
of  farms,  and  giving  the  landlords  more  the  elementary  principles  of  jxilitical  cco- 
jiower  over  their  estates,  and  yvith  a  plan  nomy,  but  merely  the  elementary  prin- 
for  disfranchising  the  40s.  freeholders,  ciples  which  shew  how  wages  are  deter, 
tind  taking  away  all  temptation  to  muU  mined,  or  on  w  hat  the  condition  of  the 
tiply  the  people  in  that  yy  ay,  the  va-  poor  must  depend, 
cuum  you  might  create  by  emigration  Do  you  think  the  poor  yvould  comjirc. 
would  not  be  filled  up,  and  you  would  hend  them  ?— I  do  not  think  they  yvould 
undoubtedly  improve  the  condition  of  the  be  nearly  so  difficult  to  understand,  as 
|ieop1e ;  hut  the  expenditure  of  money  on  many  books  that  are  very  commonly 
emigration  by  itself  yy'ould  be  entailing  taught  in  the  Scotch  parish  schools, 
an  useless  expense  u|yon  the  country.  It  What  Ixxiks  do  you  allude  to,  aslicing 
is  a  measure  which  would  be  useful  only  used  in  the  Scotch  schools  ?— I  ’allude  to 
w  hen  combined  with  such  other  measures  those  books  teaching  what  are  railed 

as  might  have  an  effect  to  prevent  the  Practical  Mathematics;  as  land-surveying 

vacuum  that  it  might  cause  in  the  |K>pu-  and  mensuration,  trigonometry,  and  so 

lation  from  lieing  filled  up.  forth  ;  I  conceive  those  to  be  more  dif- 

Besides  those  direct  measures  that  may  ficult  to  understand,  than  the  principles 
contribute  to  check  the  propp'css  of  popu-  that  govern  the  rate  of  w'ages. 
lation,  might  not  the, principle  of  moral  Do  you  conceive  that  those  books  are 
restraint  be  introduce  in  Ireland,  by  studied  generally  bv  the  children  of  the 

adopting  proper  measures  to  cultivate  it  ?  jxxir  in  Scotland',  that  attend  tho« 

—Yes ;  by  introducing  a  good  system  of  schools,  or  only  hy  those  who  intend  to 
education,  aiul  explaining  to  the  children  make  a  practical  use  of  them  ?— .Thty 

At _ _ ••m  ....  •  - 
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h^^^c  not  the  tliey  couW  com- 

Mwhcnd  tlK'fn. 

Have  the  iM»litlcal  circumstance  under 
\vltich  the  lower  orders  of  a  pcofde  live 
my  coiwiderahlc  iiirtuencc,  in  your  (H>i. 
nu»n,  in  formint;  that  habit  of  mind  that 
kee|*s  them  in  n  de|>ressed  slate  ? — Yes, 
i  think  they  have;  I  think  that  the  po¬ 
litical  circumstances  under  which  the 
m.i>5  of  the  Irish  population  are  placed, 
have  a  very  strong:  tendency  to  keep  them 
in  a  degraded  situation. 

Do  you  conceive  that  it  operates  so  as 
to  discourage  that  natural  ciFort  that 
every  man  is  disposed  to  make,  to  l)cttcr 
his  condition  ? — I  conceive  that  the  j>o- 
litical  situation  of  the  great  hotly  of  the 
Irish  poor  has  a  tendency  to  degrade 
them  in  their  own  estimation,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  them  inclined  to  put  up  with  a  less 
standard  of  comfort  than  they  would  be 
dis|K)sed  to  put  up  with,  w’ere  they  In  a 
higher  p)litical  condition. 

If  their  political  condition  was  so  al¬ 
tered  as  to  take  away  that  sort  of  delmse- 
inent  of  mind  which  may  l>c  su|>|X)sed  to 
exist  at  present,  do  you  calculate  u|x»n 
any  vity  general  advantage  being  deriv¬ 
'd  from  it  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would  have 
I  very  considerable  tendency  to  elevate 
dw  opinions  of  the  lower  classes  as  to 
what  was  necessary  to  their  comfortable 
existence;  and  that,  if  combined  xviih  the 
other  measures  I  have  lx?en  alluding  to, 
would  have  a  very  powerful  influence 
indeed. 

Has  not  the  political  condition  of  the 
ivnplc,  ns  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights, 

1  cunsidorahlc  influence  in  leading  the 
libciring  class  to  make  a  l)ad  use,  or  a 
g<xhl  use,  of  the  op|>ortiiniticn  that  they 
•my  have  of  acquiring  higher  xvages  ?— 
Kvery  thing  that  tetuls  to  degrade  a  man 
III  his  own  estimation  has  a  tendency  to 
I'Tcvent  him  from  rising  in  the  world  ; 
Hid  every  thing  that  tends  to  make  him 
lnlicve  that  he  is  prevented  from  rising 
I  he  world,  has  a  tendency  to  make 
him  loss  industrious  than  he  otherwise 
"■oil Id  l)p,  nnd  less  provident. 

^upivrsing  the  demand  for  laliour  was 
increase  in  Ireland,  so  that  a  higher 
ntc  of  waget  was  given  for  it,  is  It  hot  pro- 
that  those  wages  would  l»c*int|iend- 
stider  the  existing  political  circum- 
Ireland^  raihct  ha  'gratifying 
J]**J"**  In  htcrcaslng  the  contforts 
<nc  people  that  nMIve  them  ?— If  the 
^  of  wages  was.  gradual  and  permanent, 
^0  the  security  “Of  laropcrty  aufheient, 

)  /**■  hardly  be  the  case  under  th^cg- 
,  f  political  dmimstanecs  of  the  c<wnhx> 
T^’*h<mld  think  it  would,  at  no  distimt 
Esther  go  to  incrchse  their  comfoils 
^  »wprove  the  condition  of  ihek  fhmf- 
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lies,  th.an  be  spent  in  any  soit  of  vliss^a- 
tion. 

VYouhl  not  that  application  of  the 
higher  wages  Ihj  much  fot\vanle<l  l*y 
raising  the  temjicr  of  their  feelings,  Iw 
elevating  them  in  their  {xrlitical  condi¬ 
tion  ?— -Undoubtedly  it  would. 

Then  any  measures  that  would  take 
awoy  the  feeling  of  inferiority  among  tho 
great  mass  of  the  people,  w'ould  contri¬ 
bute,  in  your  opinion,  to  produce  that 
reformed  habit  amongst  them,  that  wmild 
lead  them  to  take  advantage  of  any  op¬ 
portunities  they  might  have  to  turn  their 
time  to  a  projxjr  account  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  any  thing  that  would  tend  to  lessen 
any  feeling  of  debasement  or  degrada¬ 
tion  would  have  a  tendency  to  elevate 
them,  and  to  improve  their  habits  gene¬ 
rally,  and  to  make  them  aspre  to  a  higher 
situation  in  life. 

And  to  render  that  common  princrple 
amongst  mankind  more  active  in  Ireland, 
of  each  individual  attempting  to  licttcr 
his  condition  ? — More  active  among  them 
Hian  if  they  ctmlinue  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  have  f»oen  descrilnd. 

Have  you  ever  considerctl  whether  Hu* 
introiluction  of  iHKir  laws  in  Ireland  would 
be  l>cnc(icial  ?— I  have  attendeti  to  the 
sulijoct  generally. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  pcoph* 
of  that  country,  do  you  think  it  ronld  Ik- 
finKluctivc  of  any  ailvantage  to  them  ? — 
It  would  Ik*  productive  of  immediate  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them,  that  I  think  Is  quite 
plain  ;  hut  that  it  would  lx?  productive 
of  ultimate  ruin,  I  think  is  also  cpiiie 
certain. 

Suppo.sing  the  principle  of  compulsory 
relief  introduced  ns  it  exists  in  Kngland, 
what  would  you  contemplate  as  the  pr- 
baldc  o|>0Tntion  of  it,  with  regard  to  the 
nnmlx'r  of  persons  that  would  apily  to 
Ik?  relieved,  and  ns  the  r«»nsr- 

qiicnces  of  it  ?— I  sh(*uld  contcmplni<’, 
as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  inlrodndioii 
of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  pior  in 
a  country  like  Ireland,  that  if  you  were 
to  allow  all  the  present  causes  of  degra¬ 
dation,  and  of  excessive  increase  of  num¬ 
bers  to  continue  to  exist,  and  to  introduce 
that  system,  that  in  a  very  few  years  it 
would  eat  up  and  destroy  the  whole  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  country ;  that  if  would  in¬ 
crease  the  population  very  much  in  the 
interim ;  and  that  it  would,  alter  de¬ 
stroying  the  whole  capital  of  the  country, 
nil  it  with  an  infinitely  greater  number  of 
beggars  than  arc  now  in  it. 

*  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  it  wonid  oper¬ 
ate  dir^tly  to  encourage  still  mohe  the 
•nercase  of  the  population  ?  Most  ecr- 
tainly. 

If,  instead  of  putting  it  ui>on  the  Kitg- 
K  r 
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lish  system,  the  ctnnp«ilM>ry  inrotision 
were  confined  only  to  the  relief  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  would  it  necessarily 
tend  to  increase  the  population,  and  might 
it  not  be  a  great  relief  to  the  poor?— It 
would  tend  much  less  to  increase  the  po* 
IHilation  when  thus  limited,  than  if  it 
were  introduced  generally  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  all  that  could  not  *6nd  ein- 
(iloymmt ;  but  even  in  the  case  that  is 
suppos^,  1  should  think  it  would  tend 
to  increase  the  |>o|Hilation,  because,  as 
matters  now  stand,  a  man,  if  he  has  any 
forethought  at  all,  sees,  tliat  unless  he 
{>rovides  some  small  sum  against  sick¬ 
ness  and  old  age,  he  must  Im  left  quite 
destitute ;  and  if  the  State  provides  fur 
him,  you  take  away  that  motive  from 
him  to  be  industrious. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  labouring 
class  in  Ireland  being  principally  fed  on 
iKHatoes,  on  their  wages?— The  w'ogcs 
of  ialN>ur  in  every  country  are  princi- 
}Killy  regulated  by  the  sort  of  food  that 
the  |)cople  live  on  ;  if  they  live  on  wheat* 
cn  bread,  their  wages  will  be  chiefly  re- 
gulated  by  the  price  of  wheat ;  if  they 
live  u|)on^  |)otatocs,  they  will  be  chiefly 
regulated  by  the  (>ricc  of  potatoes  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  Ireland,  where  they  feed 
on  |H)tatoe6,  wages  must  be  very  low,  as 
com})ared  with  those  countries  where 
they  feed  on  wheat. 

Can  a  workman,  whose  wages  arc 
chiefly  regulated  by  the  price  of  (xitatoes, 
resort  to  any  other  article  in  the  event 
of  their  becoming  deficient  ?— He  cannot 
resort  to  any  sort  of  food  that  is  dearer 
than  |H>tatoes ;  and  os  every  other  s{)ecies 
of  food  that  is  cultivated  in  Euroi^e  is 
dearer  than  potatoes,  1  do  not  sec  how 
he  can  resort  to  any  oilier. 

Is  it  the  lowest  itossible  class  of  food  ?— 
It  is  the  lowest  that  has  hitherto  been 
raised  in  Europe. 

Then,  in  case  of  any  great  deficiency  in 
the  polaloe  crop  occurring  in  consequence 
of  a  bad  season,  what  is  the  probable 
efibet  that  it  would  produce  under  ibe 
present  circumstances  of  the  very  great 
population  of  Ireland  ?— Inasmuch  as 
the  population  could  resort  to  no  other 
qtecies  of  food,  the  probability,  or  rather 
one  should  say,  the  certainty  is,  that  if 
the  deficiency  were  very  considerable,  the 
population  would  be  teduoed  to  a  stale 
of  absolute  famine. 

Of  course  that  danger  ie  now  greater 
than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  incraasc  of  tlic 
psopla  ?— »llndoubtecUy,  the  danger  of 
fiunine  is  greatly  increased. 

Can  you  explain  what  arc  the  circum- 
stanw  that  lead  a  people  to  -adopt  the 
particular  kind  of  food  they  form  the 


habit  of  living  upon  ? — It  would  lie  very 
diflicult  to  determine  that  upon  any 
neral  principle ;  it  depends  so  nuch  on 
dilibrent  circumstances,  as  applied  to 
different  countries.  1  should  think  tlua 
where  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are 
involved  in  a  state  of  political  degriida. 
tion,  or  where  very  heavy  taxes  jiress  on 
the  ))rinci|ial  comforts  and  convcnicncies 
of  life,  that  are  usually  in  demand  i>y 
labourers,  there  w  ould  be  a  striniR  teti. 
dcncy,  unless  there  was  a  very  cxtnKtr- 
dinary  demand  for  labour,  to  rerlua*  the 
labourers  to  t  he  lowest  species  of  food. 

Arc  there  iacts  to  be  got  at  to  exfilain 
the  progress  by  which  the  ^icuplc  of  Iuir. 
land  liave  come  to  -the  habit  of  eating 
white  w'hcaten  bread  ?— 1  do  not  know 
that,  the  history  of  the  poor  of  t^lnml 
could  be  very  well  made  out  in  all  rc. 
s})ects ;  but  1  liclievc  that  in  England 
tlicre  have  been  many  clogs  intcr|K>sid  tt> 
the  progress  of  |x>pulatioii ;  the  law  of 
settlement,  by  throwing  diflicullics  in  tlie 
way  of  obtaining  a  residence,  has  tciuted 
greatly  to  counteract  the  increase  of  p). 
pulation  :  a  law  was  also  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elixabeth,  that  prcvcntul 
any  cottage  being  erected,  except  with  a 
certain  number  of  acres  of  land  being  at¬ 
tached  to  it ;  and  in  addition,  the  {ks)- 
pie  of  England  have  had  great  i^olitical 
})rivilcges,  they  have  lK?en  of  the  same 
religious  faith  as  their  rulers,  and  have 
been  tolerably  well  cducatcil,  so  that 
their  tone  of  feeling  has  been  raised  in¬ 
finitely  higher  than  that  of  the  people  oi 
Ireland:  putting  all  these  tilings,  and 
many  more  that  might  be  mentioncil  to- 
gctlier,  one  is  not  at  all  surjwised  that 
they  are  vastly  more  prosperous  than  the 
jieoplc  of  Irel^d. 

Then  the  effect  of  all  those  circumsun- 
CCS  is  to  increase  the  real  wages  they  re¬ 
ceive,  and  thereby  to  enable  them  to  live 
in  a  very  superior  condition  to  the 
pic  of  other  countries  ?— Their 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  nocesmries  tnd 
conveniendes  that.th^  obtain. 

Have  you  taken  into ..  considrratiw 
what  might  be  the  probable  effect  of 
extension  of  agricultural  capital  in  Ire- 
landV  in  retarding  the  progress  of  pop^ 
lotion  ?— I  think  -that  the  increase  of 
agricultural  capitaLin  Ireland  would  g»»« 
the  opportunity  and  the  aseans  of  c**" 
solidating  farms,  where  landlords  were 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  them* 
.Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  more  ^ 
vantage  to  the  fiumer,  supposing  w 
he  had  the  power  of  undcrkttingi 
farm  the  land  in  prafiwence  to  und^w  “ 
ting  it  ?— 1  should  think,  that  if 
farmer  had  abundance  of  capital* 
to  hc^  able  to  work,  his  farm  in  the 
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of  Commons,  on  i/it  State  of  '  In  land. 

hIv  inUTaHUis  w’.iv,  it  woukllic  iK’Ucr  for  the  Highland  prop;  icturs,  who  have 

liini  nor  to  uiHlerlet  it ;  IxKraiise,  if  he  changed  the  state  of  their  occu|>atioiis,  \o 

lessen  the  extent  of  his  fann,  he  would  establish  towns  and  villages  upon  fishing 

not  t)C  able  to  work  it  in  the  most  ad-  stations,  and  to  encourage  their  tenants 

vanla''eou8  way.  to  remove  to  them  ? — I  believe  it  has. 

Ilai  any  thing  occurred  in  Scotland,  '  Have  you  any  apprehensions  of  any 
that  illustrates  the  o|)eration  of  the  in-  bad  effects  arising  from  a  great  number 

iTcoiiC  of  agriailtural  capital  in  a  coun-  of  Irish  labourers  .coming  over  to  Kng- 

trv  ?— The  size  of  farms  in  Scotland  lias  land  and  Scotland,  to  look  for  employ, 

increased  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  nient,  and  settle  themselves  ? — ^Yes,  1 

increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  :  have  very  serious  apprehensions,  in  so 

iHit  then  there  has  been  no  principle  in  far  ns  respects  the  injurious  o|ieration  of 

Scotland  that  went  to  counteract  that  their  competition  upon  the  state  of  Uri- 

natural  tendency  to  increase  farms.  When  tish  labourers. 

two  or  three  small  Scotch  farms  are' con-  Arc  you  able  to  communicate  to  the 
5,olidiitetl  into  one,  they  never  can  be  Committee  any  facts  respecting  the  cmi- 
.i;pin  divided,  except  by  the  consent  of  'gration  of  Irish  labourers  into  Scotland  ? 
the  landlord;  whereas,  in  a  country  _Ycs.  According  to  the  last  census, 

where  leases  arc  made  personal  property,  there  were  aliout  2.5,000  natives  of  Ire^ 

;md  assignable,  a  farm  may  be,  and  in  land  in  Glasgow  ;  and  they  o]ieratc  in¬ 
fact  very  fretiuently  is,  divided  into  as  juriously  upon  the  British  labourers  in 

many  jiortions  as  the  farmer  has  chil-  two  ways :  ^rst,  they  operate  to  reduce 

drill ;  so  that  you  have  no  security,  their  wages  by  the  increased  number  of 

whether  it  shall  continue  consolidated  or  the  labourers  brought  into  market,  and 

i»ui*  the  greater  competition  there  is  for  cm- 

At  a  former  period,  were  not  the  ployment ;  and,  second,  they  operate  in 
vallies  in  the  Highlands  much  more  po-  another  way,  by  the  example  they  set  to 
pulous  tlian  they  are  at  present  ?— I  the  English  and  Scotch  labourers  ;  they 
klievc  they  were.  consent  to  live  on  an  infinitely  lower 

Has  the  system  of  letting  farms  had  standard  of  wages  than  they  have  been 
any  great  effect  in  producing  a  change,  accustomed  to ;  so  that  they  teach  them 

with  respect  to  that  population  ?— Ac-  that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  exist, 

cording  as  capital  has  bwn  increased  in  and  be  tolerably  comfortable,  so  far  at 
Scotland,  or  according  to  the  increase  of  least  as  animal  spirits  go,  upon  a  much 
ihc  capital  that  has  been  devoted  to  lower  scale  of  wages.  *  ' 

•igricultural  purposes,  small  farms  have  Has  this  taken  place  considerably  in 
Iwn  consolidate,  and  the  people  have  the  west  of  ScoHand  ?— 'It  has  taken  place 
lecn  driven  to  villages  and  towns  t  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 

there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  condition  I  do  not  know  that  any  such  serious  mis- 

of  the  country  has  been  prodigiously  im-  chief  ever  was  inflicted  on  the  west  of 
ixovcd  in  con^uence.  *  Scotland,  as  has  been  done  to  it  by  the 

Hy  comparing  the  former  population  Irish  labourers  that  have  come  over  with- 
rciums  of  the  Highland  counties  of  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

.'^otland,  with  what  they  were  last  time  Are  you  apprehensive^  that  the  Irish 
the  census  was  taken,  does  any  great  dl-  labourers  have  been  induced  to  come  to 
inmution  appear  ?—N^o ;  the  population  England,  on  account  of  the  provision 
“generally  increased,  upon  an  average'  made  for  persons  by  the  poor  laws? — I 
we  country.  .  should  think  that  would  be  an  additional 

. .  I’t^latlon  of  the  vallies  you  mdneeinent  to  them  to  come, 
u  •  ^  *^‘“>inished  ?— I  think  the  po-  -  Supposing  the  population  to  go  on  In* 
jwtaiioo  of  most  of  the  vallies  is  dimi-  creasing,  in  the  way  it  seems  Hkriy  to  do, 
,  do  ^  think ‘it|>ro6ahle 'that  the  habit  of 

of  fact,  were  not  a  great  emigration  fhim  Ireland  into  Britain  will 
^  the  small  tenants  turned  out*  increase  consideiaHy  ?-il  think  the  habit 
^  their  old  occupations,  throughhut  of  emi^tion  fVom  Ireland  into  Great 
th  Highlands  ?— Yes,  Britain  has  no  tendency  whatever  to 

Ihe  greater  portion  of  the  lower  the  amount  of  [Population  In  Ire- 
.  but  then  the  villages  have  land;  it  merely  stimulates  the  principle 

And  there  has  been  a  great  in-  of  population  there,  by  making  an  addi- 
of  wealth  throughout  the  whole  tknial  outlet  for  the  inhabitants* 

If  the  population  goes  on  increasing,  at 
those  vUloj^  nsui  villages,  or  old  the  rate  at  which  it  seems  to  go  on,  will 
^  how ;  and  othen,  that  not  Great  Britain  be  the  natural  outlet  for 

been  ausnneRtod.  the  sumlus  of  it  to  come  to  ?— Most  ccr- 


310  ICufJcnct'  nj  Air  M‘Cullodi  ItJ'on  tht  Sdcci  Committee  of 

t  uiiiauuiKution  bclu'ccn  the  two  couii-  England  ?— *lt  might  Ik  advaniapcHt,  lot 

tries,  you  umsl  lay  youi  account  with  rich  |K'uplo  in  Ireland  to  adopt  uuaiih  ioi 
having  tlic  inliabitauls  of  the  one  brought  sending  |)Coi4e  out  of  the  country,  and  foi 

dowiiy  and  those  of  the  oilier  raised  to  a  preventing  the  blank  tliat  was  made  by 

common  standard.  those  going  to  Britain  from  being  lilkd 

'I'hen  in  pro|)ortion  as  the  present  im-  up. 

{K'dinienls  which  exist)  arising  from  pre*  Then  in  proportion  as  ilie  fiicilitie^  of 
judicc  or  other  causes,  are  removed,  it  is  communication  are  increased  Uiwttn  Hk 
prolxible  that  much  greater  numbers  will  two  countries  by  steam*boats  and  oilkr. 
('ume  over  to  Great  Britain  than  as  yet  wise,  and  as  national  prejudices  arc  rt. 

Iiave  come  over  ? — 1  should  consider,  that  moved,  this  work  of  bringing  togcilKi  iht 

accoriling  as  the  knowleilge  spreads  in  labouring  classes  ot  the  two  countries  will 
Ireland,  of  the  slate  of  the  |Woplc  of  Kng-  go  forward  so  as  to  introduce,  to  a  certain 
land  aiul  Scotland,  com jvired  to  theii  own  degree,  an  e<|vuilily  of  the  wages  of  la. 
i.iale,  the  emigrations  will  pro|>oilionably  Iniur  ? — That  is  its  obvious  iciuleiic) : 
augment.  every  increased  facility  of  coinmunicatuin 

What  may  be  taken  as  the  average  of  iKtwecn  the  two  cuunlrie.^^  has  a  lendciuy 
daily  wages  of  laliour  in  England  at  pre*  to  bring  about  such  an  equaliz^uioti ;  and 
sent  ? — Without  being  very  {larlicuUuiy  1  think,  that  in  tire  circumstances  ot  iliv 
informed  on  the  subject,  I  should  say  case,  it  will  be  more  likely,  to  be  brought 
from  tweiity{>ence  to  two  shillings  a-day.  about  by  the  degrudalion  of  English  la. 

How  can  you  account  for  the  Irish  be*  bourers,  than  by  the  elevutiun  of  Ukisl 
mg  s;tLislied  to  live  at  home  and  earn  of  Ireland. 

only  fouriKiice  a*day,  and  nut  come  over  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge, 
to  Englaiul,  where  wages  are  so  much  that  in  Scotland  the  influx  of  Iri.^h  luib 
higher  ?— There  is  a  natural  aversion,  in*  liccn  so  considerable  us  to  create  dbtuili. 
hcrciit  in  mankind,  from  leaving  llie  ances,  and  a  desire  to  resist  their  settle. 
|)iacc  of  ilieir  birth  ;  and  there  is  a  con*  nient  on  the  part  of  llie  {KUpk  ainuii{; 
oiderablc  dilliculty  for  a  man  tliat  has  only  whom  they  came  to  settle  ?.»i  believe  it 
i'our|K'ncc  n-day  to  get  as  much  money,  has  in  some  instances  ;  buton  the  whuie, 
little  as  it  is,  as  will  bring  liiiii  over  to  1  do  not  think  that  feeling  has  been  lo 
England.  strongly  manifested  as  one  might  be  in. 

Has  there  been  any  tendency  discover*  dined  to  cx|K'Ct  d  priori, 

<.d  ainongot  the  liisli  laliourers,  who  have  Has  it  manifested  itself  at  all  in  Ediii. 
conic  over  to  tliis  country,  to  assimilate  burgh  ?-— 1  am  not  aw’ure  that  it  haa. 
their  habits-  to  tliose  of  the  |)upulatiun  liuvc  the  Irish  acquired,  to  any  great 
among  whom  llwy  come  to  reside  ?—  degree,  u(x>n  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
Yes ;  I  think  there  has  certainly  been  on  iiosscssion  of  the  low’cr  occu|>iitions  ol 
improvement  ill  the  condition  of  the  Irish  the  {leople  ?-^Y'es,  they  have;  they  ait: 
that  liavc  come  over,  ns  comiKured  with  employed  almost  exclusively  in  iiiakinq 
their  situation  in  their  own  country  ;  ditches  and  cutting  drains,  and  in  carry- 
those  tluit  liave  Inxm  establislied  for  two  ing  loads  for  masons  ;  and  generally  in  all 
or  three  years  in  Britain,  arc  certainly  servile  occupations  they  are  employed,  to 
better ;  but  there  has  been  a  pruiiorlion.  the  nearly  total  exclusion  of  the  bcotcli 
.ible  deterioration  in  tlie  condition  of  the  labourers. 

Scotch  and  English  labourers,  in  the  dis-  If  from  any  circumstances  they  bcconiv 
uicts  tliat  arc  principally  inundated  with  im|)otciit,  do  they,  meet  with  any  relict 

in'Scotland  ?— 'I'hat  question  is  in  dopen* 
Su[)iK)sing  llie  natural  aversion  to  quit  dcncc  in  llie  Court  of  Session  at  this  ino. 
their  homes,  and  the  ditnculty  of  trans*  ment. 

(lortation  to  be  removed,  is  there  any  Is  the  practice  of  the  Irish  coininti 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Irish  will  come  over  to  Scotland  going  on  at  present?— 
over  to  the  amount  of  even  millions  to  Not  having  liecii  in  Scotland  very  lately, 

this  country  ?— If  you  ukc  away  the  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  since  the  steam- 

natural  aversion  from  emigration,  and  the  boats  began  to  ply  this  season ;  but  it 
ditliculty  of  getting  over  to  Britain,  I  was  never  carried  to  such  an  extent 
do  not  conceive  there  is  any  Irishman  lust  year. 

such  a  fool  as  to  remain  another  day  in  Do  the  Irish  remain  and  settle  in  Scot- 
Ireland.  land,  or  do  they  go  bock  to  Ireland?— 

May  not  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  Some  of  them  go  back,  but  a  vast  number 
liorily  ixiinc  to  be  such,  with  regard  to  of  them  settle. 

ihe  suiierabundaiKc  of  people,  as  to  lead  How  do  the  Irish  labourers  conduct 
«  very  {ktsuii  that  has  the  means,  to  cun-  themselves  in  Scotland  ?— I  think  upon 
tribute  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  the  whole  I  should  say  well.  Occasion- 
oonsidiTable  emigration  from  freUmd  to  idly  .they  have  lights  and  brawls  in  cou’’* 
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h..t  thil  childu’u  bcUKca^  audJa  yean  of  age.  l-9th  of  thcenUrc 

‘*  a  popiHtion.  ,ln  s^itland,  ^  chiWrcn  at  Kbool,  and  to  tW 

•I'uiK  of  being  txiuttUed,  amount  to  Ix-twecu  1  Uth  and  1-luth  of  the  populaUtm. _ 


Sfaiches  of  the  British  Empire  in  2lvio.  I'Stjii. 

Nok,  as  Uiu  I'roU'blants  of  the  Establisbod  Church  till  altnust  evuy  situa¬ 
tion  of  power  and  cinoluincnt,  and  arc  for  the  most  )Kirt  much  aliove 
the  condition  of  labourers,  they  may  be  considered  as  being  all,  or  very 
nearly  all,  cducatcti ;  and  in  such  circumstances  the  proiK)rtion  of  the 
children  at  school,  to  the  whole  Protestant  |X>{>ulation  of  the  Established 
Church,  should  be  taken  at  about  1-lOth  *,  multiplying,  therefore,  87,1U3 

by  10,  it  will  give  the  amount  of  that  population, . . .  871,030 

Anil  taking  the  proportion  of  Presbyterian  children  at  school  at  1-1 2th  of 
the  entire  population,  and  multiplying  38,472  by  12,  it  will  make  the 

number  of  Presbyterians.. . . .  4-61, 601 

The  pro|x>rtion  of  educated  Protestants  of  other  denominations,  taken  also 

at  1-1 2th,  w’ill  make  their  number .  43,617 

A imI  taking  half  the  children  at  school,  whose  religion  is  not  stated,  as 
Protestants,  the  same  pro|H)rtion  of  l-12th  to  the  w'hole  numl)er,  will 

make  it .  23.820 

So  that  on  the  Imses  here  assumed,  the  entire  Protestant  population  of  Ire-  — - 

land  will  amount  to .  1,390,126 

The  census  of  1821  made  the  total  population  of  Ireland  (>,801,827.  The 
increase  from  1821  to  1824,  the  year  when  the  above  returns  were  made, 
may,  1  think,  be  taken  at  about  200, (XK)  a-year,  on  the  hy{)othesis  that 
the  ix)pulatiun  has  continued  to  increase  since  1821  as  rapidly  as  it  did 
from  1810  to  1821,  and  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  tables  of  Po¬ 
pulation  ;  and  this  increase  being  added  to  the  |)opulation  in  1821,  would 

make  the  population  in  1824 . . . . .  7,401.827 

I’roni  which,  deducting  the  Protestants,  there  remains  the  Catholic  }X)pu-  ■ 

lation  of  Ireland .  6,002,701 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  2125. 

[The  following  communication  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent,  who  is  very 
evidently  “  unhacknied  in  the  ways  of  writing.”  He  has  laid  before  us  a  copy,  «is 
faithful  as  his  memory  could  present  to  him,  of  the  existing  state  of  the  British 
Empire  three  hundrctl  years  hence,  as  it  was  delineated  to  him  in  the  visions  of 
the  night  by  the  |>en  of  a  wise  newspaper  editor  of  2125.  The  lucubrations  were 
said  to  have  been  written  on  the  day  when  a  great  triennial  assembly  was  held  in 
London,  of  deputies  and  others  from  all  those  nations  who  then  acknowledged 
(will  acknowledge)  England  as  their  great  parent.  This  editorial  sketch  displays 
considerable  vigour  of  fancy,  and,  above  all,  warmly  philanthropic  feelings.  Anti- 
ci|>ntions  of  the  power  which  man  is  destined  to  acquire,  by  means  of  machinerj', 
over  the  inert  and  apparently  unconcjuerable  resistance  opposed  to  his  will  by  the 
force  of  matter,  form  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  these  dreams  of  a  future 
and  a  lieiter  state  of  things  in  this  world.  These  anticipations,  we  have  no  doubt, 
arc  destined  to  be  realised  even  sooner  than'  the  twenty-second  century. — Enter 
Editor.]  ‘ 

London,  29ih  June  2125.  of  the  world.  To  man,  even  when 
It  is  a  useful  principle  of  our  na-  the  present  moment  is  the  sole  object 
ture  which,  on  such  anniversaries  as  of  his  cares,  its  enjoyments  seldom 
this,  suggests  to  Us  a  retrospect  of  afford  substantial  happiness,  and  the 
the  past,  and  an  aniicfjtailun'of  the  sensualist  will  sometimes  flee  from  the 
iiiturc.  The  most  unphilosophi^  .  seductions  of  immorality,  to  traw  a 

love  sometimes  to  rccal  the  experi-  ' happier ‘existence,  when  Reason  shall 

ence  of  former  ages,  and  the  least  have  assumed  her  dominion,  or  the 
imaginative  sometinws  suffer  them-  blandishments  of  Pleasure  shall  hare 
selves  to  picture  the  future  prospects  become  stale.  /  , I  — *• 


N.  li.  This  shows  that  the  number  of  Catholic  children  at  school  amounts  to 
I'lGth  of  the  Catholic  population  ;  a  pruixirtiun  which,  on  other  grounds,  1  should 
be  inclined  to  think  very  near  the  truth,  or  [)crhaps  a  little  too  high. 


This  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants,  of  6,002,701  to  1,399,126,  is  iwarly 
as  4^  to  1. 
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Hut  spont.inoously  as  such  reflec-  the  pride  of  history,  to  record,  flou- 
lions  .irisc  in  the  liberal  mind,  there  rish  as  much  in  the  age  of  hunters  and 
sa  ins  to  be  no  time  so  well  adapted  heroes  as  in  the  age  of  legislators ;  or 
for  siii;}^esting  them,  as  the  solem-  if  they  differ,  it  is  less  in  the  vices 
niz.ition  of  this  great  festival  of  good-  themselves  than  in  the  varied  dimen- 
will,  in  which  we  commemorate  the  sions  of  the  arena  where  they  arc  cx- 
improvements  wrought  by  our  fore-  hibited.  Unprovoked  war  and  nation- 
fathers,  and  beinl  the  united  cner-  al  aggression  prevaileil,  with  equal 
tries  of  the  English  mind  still  fur-  vigour,  in  the  times  of  Hercules  and 
tiicr,  to  advance  the  happiness  of  our  of  Justinian.  Yet  the  private  inter- 
hreihren  and  the  merits  of  our  line-  course  of  men  with  their  neighbours 
ai;c.  ^Ve  therefore  crave  our  readers*  was  in  these  simple  days  much  more 
imlulgcnce,  while  upon  this  festal  day  kind  than  when  political  cominuni- 
wiMletain  them  for  a 'short  time,  to  ties  had  increased  in  size  and  in  re- 
ascertain  the  degree  in  which  our  hnement.  The  infrequent  occur- 
own  age  is  virtuous  and  enlightenetl,  rence  of  litigation,  and  the  common 
by  comparing  it  with  former  times,  affection  of  the  litigants  for  their 
and  to  take  a  few  glimpses  of  what  chief — we  doubt  whether  the  expe- 
furthcr  improvements  our  descend-  rience  of  refinement  will  allow  us 
ants  may  achieve.  to  say  their  consanqvinif^/ — made 

And  on  entering  on  the  investiga-  his  duty,  for  the  most  part,  easy, 
tion  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  and  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
)H*ople,  let  not  our  readers  be  startleil  little  else  than  an  extension  of  the 
with  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  tedi-  cares  of  his  family.  Yet  even  then 
ons  enquiry  into  the  vices  and  virtues  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
oftlieage.  Instead  of  making  our  legal  chicanery  would  sometimes  he 
investigations  a  running  commentary  attempted,  and  might  sometimes  be 
on  tlie  decalogue,  w'e  shall  follow  successful ;  and  the  moment  when 
the  shorter  and  more  philosophical  the  notion  came  to  prevail,  that  a  re- 
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fraud  is  from  physical  force.  f)f  how  painful,  to  compare  the  hip^M. 
sudi  a  K&ate  die  unliappiness  consists,  ness  of  these  our  days  th,. 
not  so  much  in  errors  of  jurispru-  scenes  which  our  fathers  cxliil)ii(«,|  • 
(Icntiul  spi'culatian,  (for  we  must  There  arc  now  not  as  many  staiutes 
coufess,  that  even  in  die* voluiniuous  in  force  as  one  single  session  of  a 
tomes  of  Dutch  commentators,  little  Parliament  in  the ninetcentheentury 
has  been  detected  which  cannot  he  found  it  necessary  to  promul>;;iiic. 
reduced  to  natural  law,)  as  in  the  And  those  which  we  have  arc  short, 
sway  which  positive  enactment  has  simple,  and  intelligible ;  while,  for. 
usurpeil  over  the  mind.  In  this  merly,  act  followtxl  on  act,  till  the 
frame  of  society,  it  demands  much  clearest  principles  of  natural  justiro 
couscientiousness,  and  much  self-de«  became  dark  and  confused.  Of  the 
nial,  to  avoid  the  contagion  of  legal  gloomy  picture  which  the  statute, 
ehicanc ;  and,  instead  of  grasping  at  book  gives,  the  judicial  reports  ]»re. 
the  advantage  which  unguarded  ex«  sent  too  faithful  a  reflection  in  con- 
pressions  reach  out  to  us,  to  look  in-  flictiiig  precedents,  in  doubt  and 
ward  on  our  feelings  of  reciprocal  liesitation,  in  protracted  litigation, 
justice — to  do  to  our  neighbour  what  and  endless  expense, 
we  should  expect  him  to  do  to  us—  There  is  a  |ier!Otl  in  the  history  of 
anil  to  remember  that  the  Prtetor,  man,  in  which  the  remark  of  the 
on  his  U'ihunal,  may  decree  morally  solitary  philosopher  of  Scythia  i. 
wrong,  when  he  decrees  civilly  right,  correct,  who  likcneil  laws  to  coI)\vl)>s 
As  distempers  in  the  boily  politic  — able  to  restrain  the  weak,  but  not 
liavt*  a  natural  tendency  to  increase,  to  resist  the  force  of  the  strong.  At  a 
the  world  would  daily  deteriorate,  subsequent  ciK)ch  they  may  be  coin- 
were  there  no  counteracting  princi-  pared  to />i/22/e.»,  whence  an  ingeniou' 
pies  at  work.  Ibit  such  there  are.  jurist  may  extricate  himself,  through 
Suavity  of  manners  and  pure  religion  hwpholcs  unseen  by  the  novice.  No" 
weaken,  and  at  length  eradicate  the  a  man  who  is  powerful  enougli  to 
disi'ase.  lly  their  iuHiieiu'e,  (ami  of  break  a  statute,  or  ingenious  enough 
them  the  second  aets  ]>owerfully  on  to  elude  it,  will  never  he  degrailid 
the  first,)  law-suits  Ixx'omclcss  viru-  from  his  rc.v/c,  for  exerting  his  toro;. 
halt,  and  then  less  frequent.  The  or  his  talent.  l»ut  to  neillui  cd 
{mrties  whose  advocates  are  disputing  these  failings  arc  these  laws  subjci  t 
keenly  before  the  Judge,  meet  at  the  which  derive  their  authority  Iroit) 
social  board,  and  mix  with  kind-  the  feelings,  and  their  sanction  lm«u 
ness  in  the  occupations  or  amuse-  the  practice  of  mankind.  A  firm 
men ts  of  life.  Feeling  no  rancour,  liovcrnment  will,  even  in  rude  tinu'?. 
they  judge  impartially  of  each  other’s  prevent  the  law  s  from  being  despiseil 
situation,  and  at  length  discover,  that  with  imptinity  by  any  of  its  sul»iccl!5, 
a  trivial  or  imaginary  right  is  dearly  merely  because  he  is  ])owerful ;  hut 
Imiight,  when  its  assertion  is  attend-  no  free  state,  nothing  less  than  ah- 
til  by  mutual  antipathy  and  harsh  solute  and  despotic  monarchy,  nu 
judgment.  prevent  ingenuity  from  twisting  ihriu 

'I’lie  coilc  of  statutory  law,  then,  to  its  own  purposes.  The  most  up- 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  much  more  right  Judge  must q>ronouTJCC  that 
agreeable  ami  effectual  rule  of  action.  p;ood,  in  tiie  acceptation  orf  the  writt^ 
It  unites  wiili  our  nature,  and  there-  law,  which  the  7«c  von  9cri}>fA 
fore  ensures  its  observance  ;  for  that  nnfa  declares  to  be  infambiis^  for  the 
man  will  surely  do  his  duty,  who  .sake'  of  general  'principle,' xt  is  lu^ 
Ann /ex  that  the  neglect  of  it  would  duty,  as  sitting  in  the  seatbfllw* 
lie  sinful,  and/rt7.r  that  it  woidil  be  sometimes  to  ihflict  pariicnlai'* 
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.lusiiuian,  take  iu  rise  in  a  corrupt  their  claim  to  a  more  favoured  regard, 
Le,  or,  like  the  deceraviral  enact-  and  more  intimate  connection  ivitli 
imnis,  bo  handed  down  from  the  their  luminary,  than  those  other  sa- 
(lays  of  simplicity  to  those  of  dissipa-  tellites  have,  to  whom  he  dispenses 
tion.  Its  sanction  is,  and  can  be  hU  beams  with  rigid  regularity, 
nothing  but  the  general  feeling  of  To  these  erratic  visitants  of  our  solar 
n  ankind ;  and  such  a  sanction  can-  system,  the  astronomer  devotes  a 
not  be  applied  where  the  state  of  chapter,  rather  of  admiration  than 
juihlic  morals  is  vitiated.  It  follows,  of  comment,  and  hastens*  to  the 
ilicrefore,  us  an  irresistible  conse-  familiar  luminaries  whose  courses 
»|iicna*,  that  we  are  a  virtuous  peo-  are  ascertained  by  his  skill.  So 
jilc  ;  and  national  virtue,  and  nation-  is  it  with  the  observer  of  the  in- 
al  happiness,  are  as  inseparable  as  tellectual  sky.  He  admires  the  bril- 
the  sun  and  his  beams.  liant  spirits,  of  whose  appearances 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  its  state  of  high-  he  can  narrate  only  the  time  and  the 
cst  iinprovenient,  legislation  reflects  circumstances,  and  speetls  to  those 
the  description  which  poets  drew  of  wherewith  custom  and  science  have 
the  world  iu  those  days  when  they  made  him  familiar, 
fiigiictl  tliat  government  had  not  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  solitary 
commenced:  appearance  of  brilliant  genius  that 

we  search  for  the  materials  of  criti- 
“Aurcapnma  sata  cst  mUs,  qu®  vin-  cal  history,  but  in  the  more  useful 

t  ICC  mi  o,  general  knowledge  and  men- 

‘"a.:’"  tal  Andhcrein.too.we 

r;ena,  inetusque  aberant ;  ncc  verba  mU  hop®  that  the  world  has  been 

Mcia,  Hxo  making  a  steady  progress. 

Ere  legebantur ;  ncc  supplex  tarba  time*  ^  revival  ot  learning  is  justly 
bat  attributed,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the 

ludicis  ora  sui;  sed  crant  sine  vindice  noble  invention  of  printing.  But 
tuti.**  while  we  give  our  ancestors  all  praise 

for  promoting,  by  means  of  this  su- 
We  cannot,  indeed,  boast  of  what  blime  art,  the  diflusion  of  knowledge, 
he  proceeds  to  extol,  the  ver  (gternum,  we  lament  that  the  manner  of  their 
the  f^r  se  dans  omnia  tellus ;  but  doing  so  was  not  the  best,  though 
we  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Peace,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious.  To  make 
feast  on  the  luxuries  of  Benevolence,  their  pupils  read,  satisfled,  for  a  long 
Such,  then,  is  the  progress  which  time,  the  notions  which  the  great  ma- 
socitty  has  made  in  moral  improve-  jority  of  pedagogues  had  formed  of 
mciit ;  what  degree  of  forwardness  their  duty.  Penmanship  and  arith- 
marks  its  progress  in  mental  cul-  raetic,  from  their  use  in  the  daily 
?  hiiRinf>sR  nf  life,  heeame  e^raduallv  ar- 
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these  habits  were  to  be  acquhrd.  The  education.  Mucli  of  the  time  vhich 
Professors  of  philosophy  had  to  do  the  lad  spent  on  studies  not  closely 
what  the  schoolmasters  ought  to  have  connected  with  his  destined  profes. 
done — to  rear  the  tender  thought,  sion,  is  now  more  properly  devoiul 
to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ;  to  such  as  facilitate  his  pursuit  ot 
but  unfortunately  they  often  found  “  that  whereby  lie  attains  hislivinj;.” 
an  uiipropitious  soil.  The  rising  Meclianics,  cnemistry,  and,  in  a 
crop  was  tender,  not  from  the  early  word,  the  arts,  to  which  we  arc  in- 
season,  but  from  the  long-neglected  debted  for  the  comforts  and  conw. 
field,  which,  where  it  was  not  barren,  niences  of  life,  lead  their  jx)sse8i»ors 
was  fruitful  only  in  reeds  and  rushes,  to  affluence  and  distinction;  ami 
Thus  education  was,  for  the  most  they  are  in  a  state  of  too  great  cul- 
part,  unproductive,  of  its  legitimate  tivation  to  prevent  him  to  study 
fruit.  Originally  defective  in  design,  them,  by  the  bye,  who  purposes 
it  seldom  attained  completeness  in  to  make  them  his  profession.  Clai:. 
execution.  sical  learning  has  thus  suticred  in 

The  moderns  have  followed  a  dif-  its  diffusion,  but  by  no  means  in  iu 
ferent  course,  and  with  different  sue-  genuine  utility  or  proper  cultivation, 
cess.  To  understand  what  is  read —  The  boy  who  has  spent  the  greater 
to  trace  the  line  of  reasoning — to  part  of  his  earl  v  years  in  being  whip- 
discover  the  coherence  of  thought  petl  into  a  faculty  of  translating  Vir- 
and  design — in  one  word,  lofpc  is  gil  or  Livy,  and  who  shuts  their 
the  chief  study  of  our  ingenuous  pages  for  ever,  when  he  gets  ulim 


youth.  The  mind  is  trained  to  early 
habits  of  thinking.  As  soon  as  the 
celestial  bud  of  reason  sprouts  forth, 
it  is  tended  and  watered  with  careful 
solicitude.  The  studies  which  invi¬ 
gorate  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
those  in  which  these  powers  find 
most  useful  and  pleasant  exercise, 
are  Judiciously  intermixed  ;  and  the 
delight  which  arises  from  the  one, 
and  the  benefit  which  accrues  from 
the  other,  afford  mutual  support  and 
incitement. 

The  modern  teacher  conceives  it 
his  duty  to  make  his  pupil  a  good 
man  and  a  useful  member  of  society, 
as  well  as  a  good  scholar.  That  their 
old  charge  could  read  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  with  rhetorical  precision,  and 
understood  some  others  almost  as 
well  as  his  own,  would  now  afford 


pages  for  ever,  when  he  gets  ulim 
vires  of  the  birchin  sceptre,  basin 
truth  received  from  such  an  eihira- 
tion  no  benefit  commensurate  with 
his  lost  time,  or  even  with  his  eor- 
tvoral  or  |x?cuniary  sufferings  in  the 
matter  of  chastisement.  The  habits 
acquired  at  school,  of  attention,  su¬ 
bordination,  and  civility,  are  not 
confineil  to  schools  for  Latin  ami 
Greek.  They  may  be  taught  in  se¬ 
minaries  wdierc  the  instruction  is  such 
as  will  be  useful,  at  least  as  well  as 
in  those  where,  in  effect,  it  wants 
even  the  commcrMlation  of  being  or¬ 
namental.  Classical  learning  has 
suffered  nothing  by  the  chance. 
Every  village  schoolmaster,  it  is  tnie. 
does  not  ofter  up  his  rare  vuhr  from 
a  rude  unhewn  altar  of  the  Musi's ; 
but  the  Hunters,  the  BIooinHcIds. 
and  the  Persons,  still  minister  in 


little  gratification  to  the  instructors,  their  temples  of  Pentelican  marble  ; 
who  could  not  discover  prudence  in  and  we  esteem  too  highly  the  taste  of 

hU  actions,  and  intelligence  in  his  these  excellent  ladies,  to  imagine  that 

views.  they  regret  the  scanty  oblations  of 

Rising.— the  mere  art  of  reading  unwilling  and  unsincerc  adorers, 
held  to  be  one  of  the  most  effi-  The  objecuon  against  the  general 
c^it  means  towards  the  attainment  study  of  the  ancient,  does  not  apply 
ot  the  great  end  of  education,  and  to  that  of  the  living  languages 


*1^  t>nly  means,  far  less  as  These  are  spoken  by  men  wbo* **^ 

the  end  itself.  Understandest  thou  pursuits,  arts,  and  opinions,  are  (xw* 
what  thou  mdest?  is  the  frequent  generous  with  our  own;  tnd  im' 
que^on  of  the  teacher,  and  that  his  mechanician  (to  use  a  wonl  which, 
pupil  may  answer  yetp  his  unceasing  however  ^necessaiTy  the  authorit' 
***?•  .  '  ‘  even  of  Gibbon  has  not  yet  ins<H’ 

**  *  necessary  consequence  of  familiar,  the  mechanician)  who  m») 
tne  MvMoed  state  of  the  arts,  that  acquire,  without  serious  labour,  « 
general,  haagtven  way  to  professional  apoch  stored  with  useful  treatises  w 
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his  own  “  art  and  mystery,”  will  volution  in  1G88  travelled  so  slowly, 
never  hesitate  to  make  the  acquisi-  that  their  loyal  natives  were  praying 
lion.  'I’he  knowledge  of  the  couti-  for  the  health  and  wealth  of  their 
nenul  languages  can  scarcely  be  call-  most  gracious  sovereign,  Lord  King 
oUn  ornaiuental — it  is  a  necessary  Janies,  for  many  months  after  the 
part  of  every  man’s  education.  Our  uiety  of  his  daughter  and  his  nephew 
intt  reourse  with  foreigners,  in  con-  had  relieved  him  from  the  cares  of  a 
siqucnce  of  those  improvements  crown.  Yet  our  worthy  progenitors 
which  have  contracted  the  surface  were  happy  in  a  condition  which  we 
of  the  globe,  and  made  Rome  adja-  would  deem  absolute  barbarism.  It 
cent  to  London,  is  so  frequent  and  is  not  the  negation,  but  the  privation 
u)  close,  that  no  man  can,  witli  the  of  conveniences  which  distresses  men. 
slightest  comfort,  continue  ignorant  Although  the  involuntary  reflec- 
oi  their  idioms.  The  pardonable  tion  of  every  day  is,  that  we  have 
vanity  of  France,  and  the  insular  si-  attained  the  summit  of  improvement, 
tuation  of  England,  retarded  their  yet  the  experience  of  every  day  ex¬ 
progress  in  this  resivect,  much  more  hibits  to  us  some  new  invention, 
than  that  of  their  neighbours.  In  some  new  discovery.  In  the  rapi- 
the  nineteentli  century,  the  Swiss  dity,  rather  than  in  the  individual 
farmer  and  the  Dutch  artificer  were  stride  of  its  improvements,  does 
taught,  by  necessity,  to  use  more  each  succeeding  generation  excel  its 
languages  than  one,  and  the  same  precursors.  Homer,  we  presume, 
necessity,  by  degrees,  extended  its  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have 
intiuence  to  ourselves.  his  existence  retracted  to  the  times 

On  such  topics  it  were  easy  to  en-  which  he  has  immortalized ;  but  who 
large ;  but  when  we  recollect  that  among  us  could  suffer  the  want  of 
we  detain  our  indulgent  readers  the  conveniences  which  the  last  ten 
from  tlic  festivities  of  a  joyous  anni-  years  have  produced  ? 
versary,  we  bridle  in  our  inclination.  When  we  comjiare  the  refined 
A  few  munients  further  we  crave  feelings  and  advanced  civilization  of 
ihiir  indulgence,  while  we  recal  to  this  age,  with  the  coiulition  of  the 
their  minds  the  improvements  which  world  three  centuries  ago,  we  are 
have  been  made  on  the  conveniences  confirmed  in  the  hope  of  greater  ame- 
oflife.  lioration.  The  spring  of  the  human 

And  here,  to  descend  to  all  the  mind  is  as  elastic  as  ever,  and  its  in- 
tniuute  accommodations  which,  view-  struments  and  opportunities  multi- 
ed  singly,  appear  unworthy  of  notice,  ply  every  hour.  We  shall  perhaps 
hut,  taken  in  the  aggregate  mass,  are  be  placed  among  the  dreamers,  yet 
Y  so  conducive  to  our  comfort,  would  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  our 
1^  an  endless  task.  We  shall  there-  grandchildren  may  look  back  on  us 
lore  mention  only  the  application  of  with  pity,  and  marvel  how,  with  so 
mechanical  ingenuity  to  the  increase  few  accommodations,  we  could  sup- 
ot  the  case  and  expedition  of  tra-  port  the  tedium  of  existence. 

Improvement  in  the  arts  of  life 
lo  gome  of  our  Zetland  friends,  springs  from  a  double  source,— study, 
who  will  peruse  tliese  lines  in  a  few  and  that  for  which  the  poverty  of 
hours  alter  they  are  carried  from  our  language  provides  no  otner  word 
desk,  it  may  not  have  occurred,  that  than  chance.  Now,  as  the  grasp 
m  the  days  of  their  grandfathers,  a  of  the  intellect  is  not  weakened  nor 
voyage  thence  to  London  was  a  mat-  contracted,  we  are  undoubtedly  as 
of  serious  deliberation.  Half  a  able  as  our  ancestors  were  to  turn 
^otury  before  their  time,  the  mourn-  to  advantage  the  former  of  these, 
tugs  for  yonr  friend  in  Calcutta  and  to  reap  from  it  all  the  benefit 
“dght  have  become  shabby,  before  of  investigation  and  research.  Tl^ 
you  knew  that  ^  was  defunct.  If  ^ing,  then,  can  never  fail ;  to  its 
look  on  these  times  with  a  mix-  course  there  are  no  limits.  To  tho 
0^  pity  and  contempt,  what  second,  however,  diaiice,  we  admit 
^*11  we  think  of  the  condition  of  that,  in  rerum  naiurd,  there  luust  to 
®ur  ancestors  at  an  era  still  more  re-  bounds  somewhere;  but  who  Boall 
It  is  said  that,  to  some  of  the  tell  os  where  these  boundaries  to  r 
^tiah  Islands,  the  news  our  Re-  Has  any  traveller  penetrated  mto 
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that  unknown  country  sufficiently  pire  of  the  Cffisar^  ?  Dul  he,  the  tirsi 
far  to  be  able  to  discover  its  recesses,  of  our  rude  progenitors,  wlio,  from 
or  to  examine  that  order  of  things  the  example  of  the  little  nautilus, 
by  which  its  seemingly  unconnected  ventured  on  the  placid  sea, —  tlitl  1h‘, 
achievements  are  directed  ?  Long  or  his  admiring  friends,  picture  to 
before  its  boundless  storehouses  are  themselves  an  age  when  his  rudo 
exhausted,  the  world  may  have  de-  discovery  should  have  swollen  out 
serted  her  track  in  the  heavens,  and  into  the  might  and  the  magnificence 
the  sun  himself  may  have  gone  out.  of  the  British  navy  ?  Or  would  thev 
To  this  chance  (including  under  it,  then  have  dreamed,  that,  in  after  diys, 
lucky  thought,  as  well  as  lucky  ac-  uimn  the  deceitful  element  on  which 
cident)  we  owe  the  discovery  of  they  trembletl  to  embark  their  shajK'- 
many  of  our  most  useful  arts,  and  less  canoe,  the  ascendancy  of  empires, 
the  improvement  of  others.  Thus  and  the  fate  of  mankind,  would  k 
gunpowder,  applied'  now  no  more  to  determined  ?  ^Ve  wot  not. 
the  destruction  of  man,  but  to  his  V'^et  we  acknowdedge  that  the  an- 
happiness  and  comfort,  was  the  crea-  ticipation  of  futurity  is  rather  for 
ture  of  accident.  And  thus  in  their  the  |>oct  than  the  philosopher,  'i’iie 
signets,  ninety  generations  had  ac-  experience  of  the  past  assurc's  us 
tually  usctl  the  art  of  printing,  be-  that  the  condition  of  the  world  will 
fore  chance  suggested  to  the  doubtful  he  daily  ameliorated;  but  concern- 
Monk  of  Mentz,  or  citizen  of  Haer-  ing  the  nature  of  these  ameliorations 
lem,  to  make  those  improvements  history  and  analogy  afford  us  few 
on  it,  through  which  it  stands  forth  materials  for  conjecture.  A  master 
the  handmaid  of  religion,  the  propa-  of  wisdom  has  pronounced,  that  the 
gator  of  knowledge,  and  the  safe-  coolness  with  which  the  sage  becomes 
guard  of  freedom.  acquainted  with  change,  proceeds  not 

Thus,  in  the  advancement  of  civi-  from  foresight,  but  from  experimon- 
lization,  chance  and  study  go  hand  tal  conviction,  that  although  the  af- 
in  hand.  AVe  see  them  in  their  rise  fairs  of  the  world  are  subject  to 
and  in  their  progress,  but  we  dare  settled  laws,  yet  the  counsels  of  Him 
not,  even  in  imagination,  fix  the  end  who  enacts  and  dispenses  tlicm  arc 
of  their  career.  Speculatively,  this  too  vast  for  the  apprehension  of  man. 
will  be  granted  :  it  is  too  obvious  to  Let  us  therefore  not  spurn  the  cup 
be  deni^.  But  when  one  ventures  to  which  is  held  to  our  own  lips  in  fruit- 
predict  a  time,  of  which  the  improve-  less  inquiries  after  the  enjoyments  of 
tnents  shall  so  far  excel  those  of  the  our  descendants.  The  Horatian  ad- 
present,  that  our  descendants  may  vice  to  present  gratification,  we  may 
look  back  on  us  with  somewhat  of  this  day  take  without  exchanging  the 
those  feelings  wherewith  we  regard  character  of  Christians  for  that  of 
what  we  call  the  rude  ages,  our  pride  Epicureans  ;  for  where,  in  the  wide 
is  alarnicil,  and  wc  consign  the  im-  circle  of  terrestrial  felicity,  shall  we 
pertinent  disturber  of  our  repose  to  discover  that  which  teems  with  so 
the  ranks  of  those  whose  fancy  out-  much  gratification  to  the  patriot,  so 

strips  their  judgment.  But  why?  muchjoy  to  the  philanthropist,  as  that 

Would  his  pretliction  contradict  the  fraternal  concord  which  the  sun  has 
analogy  of  history?  If  these  lauda^  this  day  awoke  the  British  world  to 
tores  temporis  instantis  know  all  the  celebrate  ?  Peace  at  home,  and  re- 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  are  verence  from  abroad,— the  strong 
yet  to  be  made,  wherefore  do  they  awed  by  our  strength,  and  the  weak 
not  communicate  their  benefits  to  confiding  in  our  beneficence ;  these 
^  they  do  not  know  are  blessings  which  we  cannot 

them,  on  what  ground  do  they  pre-  fully  appreciate.  The  formal  do- 
sumc  to  stint  their  efficacy  ?  Have  minion  of  our  countrymen  is  cx- 
ihcy  got  a  patent  for  ascertaining  tended  over  almost  half  the  world  ; 
the  value  of  discoveries  which  exist  its  virtual  influence  is  commensurate 
only  in  the  womb  of  futurity?  Let  with  the  world  itself.  The  potent 
them  look  upon  history,  and  see  whe-  sUtes  of  North  America  approve  and 
It  ever  WM  so.  Did  the  stroller,  rejoice  in  their  noble  descent. 
Tnespius,  ai^cipatc  the  age  of  Euri-  Australia,  seven  mighty  ciopj*’^ 
piucs .  Did  Romulus  fcnrcscc  the  cm-  have  arisen  to  govern  domains 
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»,  were  the  uii-  slave  was  to  cease  for  ever  ;  aiul  the 
of  the  beast  of  behest  was  obeyed.  I'he  natives  ,of 
Our  unU  Africa  arise  daily  in  the  scale  of  hu¬ 
manity;  and  we  piously  anticipate 
ail  era  when  the  curse  of  Canaan, 
like  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  his 
children,  shall  have  lost  itself  in  the 
sands, — when  our  descendants  shall 
inhale  delight  from  the  songs  of  a 
Negro  Virgil,  and  instruction  from 
the  |)ages  of  a  Morisco  Aristotle. 
Meanwhile,  Britannia  herself,  that 
English  island  so  minute  on  the  map,  and  so 
eports —  conspicuous  in  the  story  of  the  world, 
•ronoun-  enjoys  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
mains  of  own,  and  her  offsprings*  felicity,  a 
iile,  and  satisfaction  which  Babylon  and  Per- 
ore  than  sia,  and  Macedon  and  Rome,  never 
elds,  for  felt.  Like  the  tree  of  Croa,  while 
rsed  by  a .  her  stem  continues  healthy,  her 
r  Africa,  branches  have  struck  themselves  new 
antcolo-  roots  in  the  earth,  and  added  utility 
By  their  to  her  power,  majesty  to  her  presence, 
guage—  and  perhaps  perpetuity  to  her  du- 
ristiani-  ration. 


ISJ.i.J 

thrtv  centuries  agO; 

,lis}Mited  proiierty  j 
prev  and  the  cannibal 
virsities  and  luetropoles,  our  cathe¬ 
drals  and  palaces,  now  brighten  the 
face  of  climes,  whose  maps  long  pre¬ 
sented  a  dreary  blank,  where  even  the 
most  sweeping  conjecture  could  not 
.iniiiwvifp  a  river  or  a  hill.  Asia  has 
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repaire  of  Icarncil  men  arc/*  The  in  some  parishes  which  liad  Wen  al- 
clay  of  meeting  was  left  to  be  fixed  by  together  destitute,  or  very  irregularly 
the  Minister  and  Elders,  and  seems,  supplied. 

in  most  places,  to  have  been  Thurs-  In  the  Second  Session,  the  Asseuu 
day.  Those  who  conducted  the  ex-  bly  required  the  nobility  who  were 
ercise  were  called  **  the  Company  of  present  to  make  supplication  to  the 
Interpreters/*  A  passage  of  Scrip-  Queen  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
ture  was  read,  upon  which  one  gave  the  Acts  which  had  been  lately  made 
his  judgment,  to  the  instruction  and  for  the  punishment  of  profanenm 
consolation  of  the  audience.  Another  and  vice,  and  for  protecting  the  ju. 
followed,  who  confirmed  what  had  risdictiou  of  the  Church,  and  sicu- 
l)een  said,  or  added  what  had  been  ring  the  stipends  of  ministers.  A 
omitted,  or  corrected  what  had  been  Committee,  consisting  of  Erskine  of 
advanced  ;  and  all  who  were  present  Dun,  John  Willock,  who  was  Mo- 
had  liberty  to  declare  their  mind,  **  to  derator,  Christopher  Goodman,  Mi. 
the  comfort  and  consolation  of  the  nister  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  Mr  John 
kirk/*  All  digressions  and  invec-  How,  Minister  at  Perth,  was  ap))oim- 
tives  were  to  be  avoided  ;  and  no  one  ed  for  ordouring  the  Articles  to  be 
was  to  move  a  question  which  he  sent  to  the  Queen’s  Majestic.”  The 
would  not  answer.  AV’hen  the  exer-  Assembly  met  in  the  afternoon  to  re- 
cisc  was  finished,  the  Ministers,  and  ceive  their  report ;  and  the  tenor  of 
those  who  constituted  the  “Company  the  Articles  is  set  down  in  the  Ke- 
of  I nterpieters,”  withdrew,  and  deli-  gister.  “  Becaus  the  said  Artiklcs 
vcreil  their  judgment  on  the  manner  ar  of  grit  weight,”  says  Knox,  in  the 
in  which  it  had  been  conducted.  Fifth  Book  of  his  History,  p. 
Those  persons  whose  doctrine  or  “  and  worthy  of  memory,  1  tliochi 
manner  deserved  censure,  were  call-  gude  to  insert  the  same,  word  by 
ed  in  and  admonished.  The  object  word.”  Dr  Cook  regards  these  Ar- 
of  this  exercise  was  “  that  the  kirk  tides  as  an  interesting  document, 
might  have  tryall  of  men’s  knowledge  and  has  inserted  them  in  his  History 
and  graces,”  and  also,  “  that  such  as  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  III.  p.  IBI. 
had  somewhat  profited  in  God’s  word  They  are  much  bolder  in  their  dc- 
might,  from  time  to  lime,  grow  in  mands  than  any  which  had  hitherto 
more  full  perfection  to  serve  the  been  presented  from  the  Assembly, 
kirk.”  Ministers  and  Readers,  within  They  require.  That  popery  should 
six  miles,  were  enjoined  to  attend  ;  be  universally  suppressed  through- 

aud  all  “  in  whom  was  supposed  to  out  the  realm,  not  only  in  the  subjects, 
l)c  any  gift”  were  to  be  charged  to  but  also  in  the  Queen, — That  sure 
join  tnemselves  with  the  “Company  provision  be  made  for  the  stiiH-uds 
of  Interpreters.”  The  |>€rsons  upon  and  residence  of  Ministers, — That  all 
whom  complaint  was  made,  in  the  teachers,  whether  public  or  private, 
present  instance,  “  excused  them-  be  examined  and  admitted  by  the 
selves  with  want  of  charges,  be  rea-  church, — That  the  emoluments  per¬ 
son  their  stipends  were  not  duelic  taiuing  to  friars  and  priests  be  ap- 
payed  unto  them.**  plied  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  aud 

In  the  same  session,  the  Superin-  upholding  of  schools, — That  Judges 
tendant  of  Fife  “  complained  upon  be  api>ointed  in  every  district  for  tbc 
AViiliaiii  llcriot,  Reader  at  Aionyva-  punishment  of  vice,— And  that  souic 
ird,  for  removing  to  Strathardaill  order  should  be  cstablislied  for  rc* 
without  licence  obtained  be  him  or  lieving  the  labourers  of  tbc  ground 
the  paroebiners:  The  Assemblie  or-  from  die  payment  of  teinds.  Lun- 
dainc^  the  Act  made  June  156-t  to  be  die  of  that  ilk,  Cunningham  of  Cun- 
putt  in  execution.*’  ’fliis  Act  probi-  ninghamhead,  Durham  of  Grange, 
bits  a  minister  from  leaving  hU  con-  Hume  of  Spot,  and  James  Bamu, 

gregalion  without  the  knowledge  of  Burgessofi&iuburgh.  were  appoint- 

die  Superinlcndant  of  die  kirrk.  By  ed  to  present  these  Ailicks  to 
this  sentence,  it  appears  to  have  ex-  Queen.  Should  they  not  succeed  w 
tended  to  Readers  as  well  as  Ministers,  obtaining  her  answer  before 
i  he  rest  of  this  Session  was  occupied  breaking  up  of  the  Assemblyi  th^ 
in  making  arraugemeuts  for  the  mi-  were  to  communicate  it,  when  o 
ni&tration  of  the  word  and  saaaments.  taiuctL  to  the  Session  of  Edinburgh 


ami  the  Session  were  to  transmit  it  be  the  Kirk  or  Suixjrintendent,  to 
to  the  Superintendants,  that  it  might  any  uther  Place,  whereby  he  may 
be  known  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  not  discharge  his  Dewtie  in  baith, 
whole  church.  And  in  tlie  mean  that  he  be  depryvit  of  the  ane,  and  it 
time,  as  many  were  complaining  that  to  be  bestowit  upon  ane  uther,  pro- 
their  stipend  was  not  paid,  and  de-  videing  always  the  foirsaid  person  be 
sirint;  to  remove  to  other  places  wliere  sufficiently  answerit  of  his  stipend.” 
thev  might  he  better  provided  for,  an  Petrie  has  misunderstood,  or  mis- 
Art  was  passed  to  prevent  the  re-  interpreted  this  decision,  when  he 
inovalof  any  Minister,  Exhorter,  or  says  (Part  III.,  p.  3t2.),  “It  was 
Header,  till  the  Queen’s  answer  to  concluded  generally,  that  none  should 
tlu'se  Articles  was  received.  Along  have  two  benefices  or  livings.”  The 
with  the  Articles  from  the  Assembly  answer  to  the  question  goes  no  far- 
thcrc  seems  to  have  been  presented  ther  than  to  say  that  one  man  should 
to  the  Queen  a  supplication  from  the  not  hold  two  benefices,  unless  he 
Protestant  nobility,  or  rather  from  could  discharge  the  duties  of  both, 
the  “  whole  body  professing  Christ  And,  in  the  event  of  his  resigning 
Jesus  within  the  realm.”  It  cm-  one  of  the  livings,  it  is  provided  that 
braces  the  principal  points  contained  he  shall  be  sufficiently  “  answerit  of 
in  the  Articles,  and  is  inserted  by  his  stipend.”  The  terms  of  this 
Keith,  p.  54-5,  from  a  copy  preserved  proviso  are  not  very  explicit ;  but 
in  the  (’ottonian  Library.  Theanswer  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  if  one 
given  by  the  Queen  will  be  noticed  of  the  livings  were  inadequate,  the 
in  a  subsequent  sketch.  incumbent,  before  resigning  the 

In  the  same  Session,  a  Committee  other,  should  be  secured  in  so  much 
were  appointed  to  sit  from  six  till  of  the  stipend  as  to  make  up  a  suf- 
eight  in  the  morning,  for  the  deci-  ficient  maintenance.  Or  j[)erhaps  the 
sion  of  questions  which  might  be  meaning  is  merely,  that,  in  resigning 
proposed,  and  were  instructed  to  the  living,  he  who  possessed  it  should 
report  their  decisions  to  the  Assem-  reserve  his  right  to  any  stipend 
My,  that  they  might  be  inserted  in  which  was  due  for  the  time  during 
the  Roaster.  These  questions  were  which  he  held  it. 
very  often  connected  with  marriage.  In  the  Third  Session,  a  request 
or  points  of  discipline,  and  several  was  presented  from  the  Commissa- 
rascs  of  this  kind  were  preserved  in  rics  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  Minister 
the  record  of  this  Assembly.  The  or  Reader  of  every  parish  should  keep 
following  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  a  register  of  dcatns,  in  which  the 
•lescrvcs  to  be  noticed.  ^V^hen  the  names  of  the  deceased,  the  place  of 
IVotestant  religion  was  established,  their  residence,  and  the  day  and 
of  the  Popish  Clergy  retained  year  of  their  decease,  should  be  in- 
thrir  benefices.  Some  of  tlicse,  it  serted ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  rc- 
'^oultl  appear,  embraced  the  Pro-  gistcr  should  be  delivered  to  the 
tpstant  faith ;  and  in  order  to  better  Procurator-fiscal,  to  prevent  frauds 
their  income,  became  Ministers  of  being  practised  against  pupils  or  cre- 
ttnothcr  parish,  without  resigning  ditors.  The  great  utility  of  the  mea- 
the  benefice  of  which  they  had  been  sure  was  obvious,  but  the  Assembly 
onginally  possessed.  AVith  regard  were  compelled  to  reply,  that  while 
to  the  question  arising  from  such  few  of  the  Ministers  had  glebes  or 
practices,  the  Committee,  consisting  manses,  it  was  impossible  to  comply 
of  Adam,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  Craig,  with  this  request, 
boodinan.  Row,  George  Buchanan,  In  the  Fourtli  Session,  complaint 
jnd  Robert  Pont,  concluded  as  fol-  having  been  made  against  “  Mr 
^  JohneRobcrtsonc,The8aurcrof  Ross, 

“  It  is  thoght  aggrieable  to  the  and  Minister  of  Urquhart,  and  John 
Word  of  God,  that  no  faithfull  Watsone,  Minister  of  Alves,”  that 
rcacher  of  God’s  word  may  enjoy  they  had  left  their  vocation,  they 
Living  pertaining  to  were  charged  by  the  Assembly  to  re- 
except  he  remaine  at  the  turn  to  their  Ministry,  under  pain  of 
Kirk  to  discharge  his  office  for  disobedience  and  loss  of  their  stipend, 
^quhilk  he  rcceavit  the  said  Be-  By  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
nefice ;  and  that  if  he  be  transportit  the  rainistratton  of  the  Saertltncnts 
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or  tliouplit,  and  unfits  him  for  col- 
Kviing  or  digesting  information.  I 
diverged  from  tlie  high  road  near  the 
town  of  Uoscrea,  and  hastened  to 
tilt-  house  of  a  friend,  where  I  rc- 
(Tuitedand  rcfreshetl  myself  much 
iK'tter,  I  dare  say,  than  if  1  were  in 
the  best  hotel  in  France;  and  on 
the  following  day,  invited  by  a  cool 
and  bracing  breeze  from  the  north, 

1  ventured  to  ascend  the  Slieubloora 
mountain,  which  rises  immediately 
behind  my  friend’s  demesne.  This 
mountain  fonns  a  long  and  not 
very  lofty  chain,  dividing  the  King’s 
and  (Queen’s  Counties,  lies  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and  the 
waters,  taking  their  rise  from  its  eas¬ 
tern  side.  How  by  means  of  the  Suir, 
Nore,  and  Barrow,  into  the  sea  at 
Ifatcrford,  while  those  descending 
from  its  western  ridge  flow  into  the 
Shannon,  the  central  drain  of  Ire¬ 
land.  This  range  of  mountains  is 
of  the  silicious  sand-stone  and  pud¬ 
ding-stone  formation,  and  contains, 

1  apprehend,  no  mineral  or  metallic 
treasures.  But  there  is  a  glorious 
view  from  it  to  the  north,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  AVicklow  to  the  east,  the 
mountains  of  Iduah,  in  which  is  the 
rich  coal-field  of  Castlecomer,  to  the 
south :  in  the  far  distance,  the  sharp 
and  peaked  points  of  Galtee  moun¬ 
tains— nearer  still  the  magnifleent 
and  lofty  Keeper  (so  called  from  its 
arresting  the  clouds  passing  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  keeping,  in  un- 
settlctl  weather,  a  wreath  of  mist  as 
a  helmet  on  its  angry  head)  ;  to  the 
the  mountains  of  Clare  and 
Balway,  and  the  magnifleent  broad 
valley  in'  which  the  Shannon  ex¬ 
pands  itself  into  a  lake,  and  forms 
'^hat  is  called  Lough  Dearg.  Im¬ 
mediately  under  the  mountain  range, 
on  which  I  was  standing,  lay  that 
part  of  the  County  of  Tipperary  sur- 
roumling  the  town  of  Roscrea,  and 
mat  part  of  the  King’s  County  called 
the  Baronv  of  Clonllsk.  The  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  district  are  naturally 
'cry  beautiful,  and  they  are  highly 
jniproved  by  cultivation  and  plant- 
tt)!? ;  I  know  no  part  of  Ireland  more 
•'^Tsified  in  natural  feature,  and  no 
^  England  more  omanoentally 
— the  country  so  hilly,  so 
aorupt,  and  so  varie^ted,  that  it 
It  had  been  once  liquid, 

*n  the  midst  of  some  mighty 
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storm  its  waves  had  been  solidified, 
and  all  its  gulphs  and  surges  per^x*- 
tuated  in  the  billowy  agitation.  l)i- 
rectly  under  ray  eye  lay  the  beauti¬ 
ful  green  hill  of  Golden-grove,  with 
a  red  oak-wood  climbing  up  its  side, 
and  clothing  half  its  surface  ;  and 
still  further  west,  about  six  miles  oft’, 
that  hill  consecrated,  in  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  as  the  haunt  and 
favourite  resort  of  fairies — the  beau¬ 
tiful  Knocksheegowna,  a  hill  now 
celebrated,  by  being  made  the  scene 
of  a  lively  Irish  tale  from  the  pen  of 
Mr  Croker.  Directly  near  me,  on  a 
secondary  range  of  the  mountain, 
and  divided  from  the  upper  ridge  by 
a  valley,  in  which  ran  a  mountain 
stream,  in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  and 
wild  moor,  rose  two  immense  cairns, 
with  a  number  of  smaller  mounds 
encircling  them.  These  elevations, 
evidently  the  work  of  men,  ami 
which  are  to  be  found  on  all  the 
mountains  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  wherever  the  Celtic  race  was  es¬ 
tablished,  excited  my  curiosity  ;  and 
on  approaching  them,  I  perceived  that 
one  was  cut  through  and  divided. 
On  inquiry  from  an  intelligent  com¬ 
panion,  1  found  that  a  few  years  ago 
some  i>crson  dwelling  in  an  adjacent 
mountain  valley,  dreamt  that  if  he 
dug  to  the  bottom  of  the  cairn  he 
would  And  an  immense  treasure ; 
and  as  it  was  too  gigantic  an  under¬ 
taking  for  any  individual,  he  com¬ 
municated  his  dream  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  as  the  Irish  can  be  always 
led  to  believe  in  dreams,  prophecies, 
and  visionary  promises,  the  story 
spread  like  heath  on  fire  along  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  and  for 
many  successive  nights  hundreds  and 
thousands  collecte<l  with  spades,  mat¬ 
tocks,  and  shovels,  and  in  successive 
and  alternate  parties  they  fell  to 
work  to  perforate  and  cut  through 
the  cairn.  Not  the  least  carious  cir¬ 
cumstance  attending  this  concourse 
of  goldfinders  was  that  of  an  old 
Protestant  residing  on  the  mountain¬ 
side,  the  only  person  in  the  whole 
district  in  possession  of  a  Bible, 
who  was  forced  by  them  to  attend 
the  nocturnal  scene.  They  provided 
him  with  a  chair  and  a  lantern,  and 
made  him  read  passages  out  of  the 
Holy  Bcripturcs  while  they  ^>roceed- 
ed  in  their  anxious  work,  h  or  three 
nights  they  laboured  without  inter- 
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luission,  anil  toivanls  the  grey  of  the 
tliinl  morning  they  came  to  a  course 
of  flags  laid  carcfally  in  the  centre 
of  the  mound ;  the  centre  flag,  on 
being  struck  with  a  pick-axe,  return¬ 
ed  a  cavernous  sound.  The  roan 
crieil,  Boys,  1  have  come  to  a  cave, 
and  it’s  full  of  money — help,  help, 
to  lift  up  this  flag.**  At  once  hund¬ 
reds  rustled  down ;  many  were  near 
being  crushed  to  death  ;  all,  mad 
with  excited  hopes,  scrambleil  and 
tumbled  to  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  gold :  even  the  old  Bible-reader 
started  up  from  his  stool,  and  fling¬ 
ing  his  book  and  spectacles  away, 
rushed  down  the  side  of  the  excava¬ 
tion.  The  pressure  of  the  crowd 
was  so  great,  that  there  was  not 
room  to  raise  tlie  large  flag,  but  at 
length,  by  a  thousand  blows,  it  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  lo  !  to  the  hor¬ 
ror  and  astonishment  of  all,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  a  skeleton  of  dry 
bones ; — and  thus  it  was  practically 
proved,  to  the  shame,  grief,  and  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  whole  population, 
that  this  cairn  was  but  the  tomb  of 
some  Celtic  chieftain,  and  that  the 
.great  mound  was  put  together  by  the 
piety  and  veneration  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  My  informant  assures  me, 
that  the  bones  found  must  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  giant,  for  tlie  thigh  bone 
was  twice  as  long  as  those  of  men  in 
our  degenerate  day  :  but  on  enquiry 
from  others,  1  could  not  find  that 
his  statement  could  be  verified  ;  they 
might  be  somewhat  larger,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  justify  the  conclu- 
iuon  that  when  alive  the  owner  of 
them  w^  a  giant  or  an  antediluvian. 
In  looking  to  the  composition  of  this 
mound  of  earth,  1  found  it  was  coin- 
|K)scd  of  alternate  lavers  of  large 
stones  and  clay,  and  that  the  stones 
were  of  diflerent  formations,  some  so 
large  tliat  no  man  could  carry  them, 
and  yet  evidently  not  the  produce  of 
the  mountain,  some  lime-stone,  some 
granite,  some  grawake  and  schist, 
and  evidently  i^ought  with  infinite 
trouble  from  distant  places. 

On  the  following  day,  I  left  the 
ho8)Mt^le  home  of  my  fHcnd  under 
the  i^ubloom  mountain,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  that  part  of  the  County  of 
Tipjierary  called  Ormond,  once  the 
broad  and  fair  domain  of  the  Butler 
family,  and  from  whence  it  now 
takes  its  ancient  and  well-sounding 
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title.  In  the  centre  of  this  populous 
and  highly-cultivated  district  stands 
the  town  of  Nenagh,  containing  a 
population  of  about  10,000,  but  in 
no  way  remarkable  or  worthy  of 
note,  except  for  one  of  the  Bnest 
and  largest  ruined  castles  in  IreUml, 
built  al^t  the  year  1^,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  five  fortresses,  or 
“  nids  de  iyranniet*  built  by  King 
John  to  curb  the  Irish.  The  other 
four  were  Ardfinnaii,  Lisraore,  Ty. 
brack,  and  Limerick.  1  have  not 
bad  opportunity  to  ascertain  wltetlier 
the  other  four  are  in  existence ;  but 
certainly  the  Castle  of  Nenagh  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  old  Norman 
military  architecture,  and  the  keep, 
or  tower,  is  unequalled  in  IrcW, 
and  must,  from  its  lieight  and  mas- 
sive  proportions,  have  cost  an  im¬ 
mense  sum  in  building,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  all  the  English  fortresses 
in  Ireland  were  built  by  masons 
brought  from  England,  as  the  Irisli 
of  that  day  had  no  car^nters  or 
masons  ;  for  Sir  John  Davies  assures 
us,  that  tlie  Irish  never  did  so  good 
a  thing  as  to  build  a  city ;  and  lire 
liouses  of  their  Princes,  and  even 
their  places  of  defence,  were  con¬ 
structed  of  turf  or  wattles  jdaistered 
over.  The  castle  of  Nenagh  is  en¬ 
tered  by  a  stone  causeway,  which  is 
flanked  by  two  large  round  towers, 
between  which  was  the  portcullis 
and  die  gate,  which  brings  you  into 
a  lai^ge  square  building,  once  ine 
residence  of  tlie  governor  and  oflSceR 
of  the  garrison  ; — passing  through 
this  building,  you  come  into  the 
hallium,  or  court  of  the  fortress,  con¬ 
taining  an  area  of  about  WO  feet, 
surrounded  by  a  curtain  wall  once 
20  feet  high  and  8  feet  thick,  of  w 
oval  shape ;  at  each  end  of  the  long¬ 
est  diameter  of  the  oval  is  a  rou>Hl» 
flanking  tower,  and  at  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  ballium,  toward* 
the  north-west,  the  keep,  or  greaj 
tower,  about  120  feet  high,  ajw 
about  54  feet  in  diameter.  Ih* 
whole  of  tlie  fortification  is 
ruins,  and  the  plan  is  not  easily 
discernible,  it  having  been  battered 
down  by  Cromweli ;  and,  what  was 
worse  diaii  old  Nol*s  cannon, 
been  undermined  by  the  inbalntauts 
of  the  town,  in  order '  to  procure 
materials  for  their  at^ining  bouses , 
but  still  tbe  great  tower  stands,  so® 
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is  conspicuous  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  In  vain  dreamers  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  undermine  it,  in  onler 
to  procure  treasure  supposed  to  be 
burieil  under  its  foundation  ;  in 
vain  di«l  a  barbarous  owner  of  an 
adjoiniiipf  field,  in  order  to  be  re- 
vciiged  on  the  sparrows  and  daws 
tliat  infested  bis  corn,  place  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  under  it  to  blow  it 
up— the  gunpowder  only  tore  a  piece 
out  of  it ;  but  still  the  tower  stands, 
anil  will  stand,  apparently  inde¬ 
structible,  from  the  CTcat  thickness 
of  its  walls,  and  the  durability  of  its 
materials.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
writer  on  the  antiquities  of  Ireland 
lias  given  any  description  of  this 
castle,  so  well  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion,  nor  have  I  seen  any  print  or 
drawing  of  it  published ;  and  I 
would  suggest  that  it  would  be  well 
worthy  of  some  accurate  draughts¬ 
man  s  trouble  to  take  a  plan  and 
elevation  of  this  fine  Norman  struc¬ 
ture.  But  enough  of  old  castles ; — 
I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  give  you 
an  account  of  my  excursion  to  the 
Holy  Island,  or  the  Seven  Churches 
in  the  Shannon. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  the  Cul- 
dccs,  and  their  founder  Columba, 
who  were  the  earliest  preachers  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  Ireland, 
that  they  loved  to  fix  their  abode  and 
worship  in  places  difficult  of  access, 
amidst  mountain  fastnesses  or  in 
islands.  They  thus  established  their 
Island  abbey  at  Iona,  in  the  Hebri- 
in  Ireland  they  selected 
the  islands  in  the  Shannon  as  fa¬ 
vourite  retreats,  where  they  lived 
in  their  solitary  and  ascetic 
habits.  Seven,  with  tnese  old  mo¬ 
nastics,  was  a  mystical  and  sacred 
number :  to  use  the  words  of  Lcd- 
wich :  •*  The  number  seven  was 
^^ly  consecrated  to  religion ;  the 
fwish  rites  were  accommodate  to 
tt— It  IS  found  among  the  Brahmins 
Ki^ptians;  the  Greek  fathers 
jxtol  Its  power  and  efficacy,  and  the 
atin,  as  usual,  apply  it  to  super- 
Jtitwus  observances.”— The  Church 
onned  various  septenaries.  ‘  The 
S?  w- extracted  from  Arch- 
iMiop  Peckbam's  Constitution,  made 
w  A.  D.  1881 «  The 

hath  created  a  medicine 
the  body  of  man,  reported  in 
vessels,  that  is  the  seven  sa¬ 


craments  of  the  Church ;  there  are 
seven  articles  of  faith  belonging  to 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  seven 
articles  belonging  to  Christ's  hu¬ 
manity  ;  there  are  seven  command¬ 
ments  respecting  roan,  seven  capital 
sins,  seven  principal  virtues.”  Much 
more  to  the  purjwse  in  Amelarius 
Durandus  and  the  Ritualists.  That 
the  Irish  entertained  a  high  vene¬ 
ration  for  this  number,  witness  the 
Seven  Churches  at  Glendalough — 
Clonmacnois,  Inniscathy,  Inch  Der- 
rin,  Inniscealtra,  and  the  Seven  Al¬ 
tars  at  Clonfert,  and  the  (loly  Cross. 
It  was  to  visit  one  of  these  sacred 
stations,  namely,  Inniscealtra,  situ¬ 
ated  in  that  part  of  the  broad  Shan¬ 
non  which  lies  between  Portumna 
and  Killaloe,  that  1  proceeded,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  few  friends,  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  Imat,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  a  cot, 
on  as  fine  a  day  as  could  be  desired. 
A  poor  fisherman  hired  his  boat,  and 
his  own  and  his  son's  exertions  to 
row  us  during  the  whole  day,  for  the 
small  sum  of  three  shillings.  Never 
was  money  better  earned  or  more 
cheerfully  paid.  The  poor  fellow 
was  an  actual  treasure — a  perfect 
specimen  of  an  intelligent  Irish¬ 
man,  full  of  traditionary  knowledge, 
full  of  good-humour,  full  of  super¬ 
stition— and  so  perfectly  communi¬ 
cative;  so  civil  and  so  deferential  in 
his  manner,  that  I  could  venture  to 
put  him  in  comparison  with  any 
French  valet  de  j}lac€,  or  any  Italian 
Cicerone, — As  we  rowed  along,  there 
was  not  an  old  castle  hanging  over 
a  promontory,  nor  an  old  ruined 
church  sequestered  in  some  sunny 
vale,  of  wnicli  he  had  not  an  anec¬ 
dote  or  story  of  days  gone  by  to  tell. 
“  What  castle  is  that,  Pat,  that 
rises  as  if  out  of  the  water  ?  It  is  a 
beautiful  ruin.”  “  Oh,  the  army 
from  Limerick  handled  that  well 
with  their  big  guns,  not  ^long  ago. 
It  was  one  of  MacBrlen's  castles, 
and  when  Cromwell  took  his  estate, 
and  drove  him  into  Connaught,  some 
of  his  people  kept  that  castle  for  him 
and  his  a  long  time ;  hut  lately  it 
was  a  great  place  for  making  poteen, 
and  they  kept  the  place  in  spite  of 
the  gaugers ;  and  many  a  good  drop 
I  brought  away  in  Ais  cot,  and 
carried  it  to  the  quality.  But  the 
gaugers  brought  an  aimy  from  Li- 
niOTck,  with  a  cannon  in  a  big  boat. 
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and  poor  'Tady  O’Carrol  and  the 
rest  of  the  boys  were  obliged  to  run 
away  in  their  cots  as  fast  as  you 
please."  “  Whose  house  is  that, 
l*adily,  there,  at  the  end  of  the  bay, 
at  the  Galway  side?"  “Oh,  some 
new-comer  from  Dublin.  It  did 

belong  to  the  B - s :  as  fine  and 

as  likely  a  set  of  young  men  were 
reared  in  that  house  as  ever  fired  a 
shot  at  a  grouse  on  yonder  moun¬ 
tain,  or  held  a  cross-line  on  this 
water.  There  were  nine  of  them, 
and  all  six  feet  high  ; — it  would  do 
your  heart  good  to  see  them  standing 
together  at  the  chapel  door."  “  Well, 
I'at,  and  what  is  now  become  of 
them  ?”  “  All  dead  and  gone  !  Bad 

luck  came  over  them  ;  they  died  off 
one  after  the  other — and  little  better 
could  hap|)en  them."  “  What, 
Bat!  what  did  they  do?"  “  Oh, 
Sir,  neither  luck  nor  grace  happens 
to  any  that  meddle  with  holy  things  ; 
they  committed  sacrilege  on  the  Holy 
Island.  They  were  building,  Sir,  a 
chaiK’l  yonder  at  the  back  of  their 
house  there.  Sir ;  you  can  see  the 
top  of  it  beside  the  old  ash  tree. 
AV’ell,  Sir,  they  must  needs  ornament 
their  chapel — and  what  should  they 
do  (and  sure  it  was  the  devil  that 
tempted  them  !)  but  away  they  w’ent 
to  the  Holy  Island,  and  carried  off 
the  old  altar  and  the  fine  window' 
out  of  the  Virgin's  Church  there. 
U'ell,  Sir,  they  brought  a  great  fac¬ 
tion  with  them  to  carry  the  stones 
away — oh,  it  would  ravish  your 
heart  to  see  what  beautiful  stones 
Uiey  were ;  and  so  they  succeeded 
in  putting  the  whole  window  into 
the  cots ;  but  when  they  brought 
the  altar-stone  to  the  shore,  not  the 
length  of  my  thumb  nail  would  it 
go  farther  ;  all  the  men  in  Galway, 
or  Clare,  or  Ormond,  would  not  stir 
it.  So  there  it  is  to  this  hour,  and 
will."  “  And,  Bat,  what  became  of 
the  B— — s  ?"  “  Oh,  they  died 
oft  one  afU‘r  anotlier,  and  their  sub¬ 
stance  wasted  like  snow  on  the  sun¬ 
ny  side  of  a  ditch  ;  and  a  stranger  is 
now  lighting  his  fire  on  their  father's 
liearth  ;  ay,  and  more  than  that,  not 
a  Bricst  can  say  mass  in  that  chapel 
more  than  a  year — he  cither  dies  or 
some  bad  luck  happens  to  him." 

As  we  were  conversing  on  tlie  sub¬ 
ject,  at  the  sudden  turning  of  a  slirub- 
by  island,  luuiscealua,  with  its  lofty 
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round  tow’er  and  its  ruined  churches, 
on  which  the  sun  was  shining  bril! 
liantly,  broke  upon  our  view.  U 
really  was  a  very  striking  olijeoi. 
The  island,  extremely  fertile,  cover¬ 
ed  with  fine  cattle,  and  containin' 
about  fifty  acres,  rose  like  an  eiiur- 
ald  gem  chased  in  silver,  out  of  iho 
glassy  surface  of  the  water,  aial 
stood  in  relief  and  beautiful  contrast 
with  the  adjoining  shore  of  the 
County  Galway,  that  strttchwl  in 
the  background  a  wild  and  moun¬ 
tain  tract ;  to  the  south  lay  the 
County  Clare,  wooiled  to  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge,  and  rising  bchinil  in  a 
lofty  and  precipitous  mountain ;  to 
the  east  lay  the  shores  of  Ormond, 
green  with  corn-fields  and  cultiva. 
tion,  with  the  interspersed  scats  and 
W'ooded  demesnes  of  its  numerous 
gentry,  and  a  ruined  castle  on  every 
bold  promontory  and  every  com¬ 
manding  hill.  Neither  Rhine  nor 
Rhone,  nor  Constance  nor  Geneva, 
would  on  this  fine  summer’s  day 
present  a  more  glowing,  vivid,  and 
happy  picture.  The  boatmen  laugh¬ 
ed  w'ith  joy  at  witnessing  our  entire 
admiration.  “  Oh,  Sir,"  cried  tlie 
poor  fellow,  “  is  it  not  a  murthcr 
that  more  of  the  quality  don't  come 
from  Dublin  to  see  this  pretty  and 
blessed  place?"  “  Yes;  hut,  l*ai, 
who  built  all  those  fine  cluirclics  and 
things  ?"  “  Why,  then.  Sir,  it  would 
be  hard  for  the  likes  of  me  to  tell 
you,  seeing  I  am  no  scholar:  hut 
they  say  (Uiat  is  my  mother  and  the 
old  women  used  to  say)  they  were 
all  built  in  one  night  by  the  fairies. 

“  All  in  one  night,  Bat !”  “  ^ 

Sir ;  and  it  was  by  the  best  of  g(H*il 
luck  that  they  chose  Innisccaltra,  lor, 
as  1  heard  tell,  the  fairies  had  chose u 
Island  More,  yonder  big  island  we 
passed  about  an  hour  ago ;  and  they 
set  about  one  dark  night  to  run  up 
the  tower  and  the  churches,  and,  my 
dear,  as  bad  luck  would  happen  to 
poor  Island  More,  just  as  tlie  tower 
was  raised  about  six  feet,  whoshouul 
pass  by  but  the  Briest,  going  to  gne 
the  blessed  sacrament  to  a  sick  body, 
and  the  Briest  saw  them  hammer 
and  stoue  at  work;  but,  inydeai, 
when  the  good  people  smelt  tne 
coming  of  a  mortal  man  amoiig 
them,  they  ,  all  scampered 
canoe  here  to  Innisccaltra,  and  uu 
the  work  here ;  and  the  stuiup  ^ 
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the  lower  remains  on  Islaiul  More 
to  this  day."  By  this  time  we  ap¬ 
proached  near  the  Holy  Island  ;  and 
;is  we  were  disembarking  from  our 
lot,  1  asked  Pat  to  shew  me  the  al¬ 
tar-stone  that  was  on  the  shore,  and 
could  not  be  removed  by  all  the  men 
inHalway.  “  Why,  then.  Sir,  to 
tell  your  honour  the  truth,  myself's 
not  sure  which  stone  it  is ;  but  if  1 
cannot  shew  you  it,  I  will  shew  you 
a  stone  that  is  fixed  in  another  stone 
in  the  church-yard,  and  which, 
though  loosely  fastened  in,  and  one 
would  think  you  could  take  it  out 
with  your  finger  and  thumb,  yet  all 
the  men  in  Ireland  could  not  raise  it 
out."  So  we  proceetled  from  the 
shore  to  the  largest  church,  and  be¬ 
side  which  is  the  round  tower.  These 
churches  never  could  have  been  of 
any  beauty  or  size  ;  they  are  mostly 
extremely  small,  and  seemed  more 
tlie  confessional  cells  of  friars,  than 
places  of  public  worship ;  they  are 
all  unroofed  and  in  ruins,  and  are 
going  to  destruction  ;  for  as  the  isl¬ 
and  is  a  great  burying-place,  and 
there  arc  burying-grounds  surround¬ 
ing  each  church,  the  country  people, 
without  hesitation  or  opposition,  tear 
down  the  coins  and  ornamental  ar¬ 
chitecture,  to  place  the  stones  at  the 
head  of  the  graves;  thus  within  a 
year  a  richly-ornamented  arch,  with 
a  hatin  inscription  around  it,  has 
ken  torn  down.  There  is  one  very 
handsome  and  perfect  Saxon  arch 
I'll!!  remaining,  rich  in  beautiful 
tracery,  leading  into  the  crypt  of  the 
^  irgin  s  church,  where  the  altar 
iUinds ;  but  the  roof  of  the  crypt 
is  now’  fallen  down,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  than  to  see  the  evening 
sun,  as  we  left  the  island,  setting 
through  this  arch — the  tower  at  a 
little  distance,  throwing  its  slender 
and  almost  endless  shadow  over  the 
silent  and  smooth  water  of  the  lake. 

I  his  round  tower  is  in  perfect  pre¬ 
servation,  but  differs  in  no  d^ree 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

I I  is  not  for  me  to  venture  my  daring 
steps  on  antiquarian  ground,  and 
attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
these  round  towere  ;  but  I  may  pre¬ 
sume  to  say,  they  evidently  were 
erectetl  for  religious  purposes  ;  they 
are  always  attached  to  churches,  and 
pi  1  might  interpose  an  opinion) 


they  were  erected  as  places  of  pen¬ 
ance. 

W e  have  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  ancient 
Culdees  was  derived,  not  through 
Home,  but  from  the  Asiatic  Church, 
with  whom  they  agreed  in  the  period 
of  the  celebration  of  Easter,  aiul  other 
matters  of  discipline  and  observance. 
Bishop  Godwyn,  and  other  learned 
men,  agree  in  deducing  their  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  the  East.  Now  wc 
know  that  doing  penance  on  pillars 
was  an  early  and  common  supersti¬ 
tion  in  the  Asiatic  Church,  as  may 
be  instanced  from  the  story  of  Simon 
Stylites  and  others ;  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  conceive  that  the  Culdees,  in 
imitation  of  this  superstition — inas¬ 
much  as  the  inclemency  of  our  nor- 
tliern  climate  would  not  permit  of 
human  beings  remaining  exposed 
night  and  day  on  pillars  in  the  open 
air — constructed  these  towers  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  pillars,  and  that  on  the 
different  stages  of  these  towers  peni¬ 
tents  placed  themselves,  and  per¬ 
formed  their  vows,  the  merit  of  their 
penance  bearing  proportion  to  the 
neight  of  the  stage  in  the  penitential 
tower.  If  any  one  can  assign  a  bet¬ 
ter  use  or  origin  for  these  peculiar 
buildings,  let  him  do  so — my  own 
w’ill  answer  all  my  desires. 

Inniscealtra  is  a  great  station  for 
pilgrims:  at  Whitsuntide,  devotees 
from  ail  quarters  flock  to  it ;  and 
our  friend,  the  boatman,  in  spite  of 
his  sui>erstition  and  early  prejudict?s, 
allowed  that  these  pilgrimages  were 
absurd  and  disgraceful ;  and  he  very 
graphically  described  the  revolting 
spectacle  of  men  and  women  going 
round  the  island  on  the  rough  ami 
rocky  stones  of  the  shore  on  their 
naked  knees,  bleeding,  and  groaning 
with  the  wounds  and  agony  inflicted 
by  the  sharp  and  flinty  rocks ;  and 
he  also  described  with  disgust  and 
contempt  the  conduct  of  the  pilgrims 
after  the  station  was  over  ;  he  con¬ 
fessed  it  was  one  wild  and  riotous 
scene  of  drunkenness  and  al)omina- 
tion,  for  on  that  occasion  tents  were 
erected  on  the  island,  and  abundance 
of  whisky  was  to  be  had,  and  plenty 
of  pipers  and  fiddlers  to  enliven  the 
wild  scene.  Thus  the  Holy  Island, 
as  well  as  almost  every  other  place 
denominated  holy  in  Ireland,  is  de¬ 
secrated  and  prostituted  by  the  mixed 
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rites  of  f^oss  superstition  ami  filthy  but  he  soon  recovered  himself  again, 
crime.  'I’lms  Satan,  once  he  can  It  was,  however,  observable, 
kcq>  poor  beguiled  man  from  the  during  the  course  of  the  day  be  did 
living  fountain  of  the  Scriptures  of  not  wish,  and  avoide<l,  as  much 
truth,  misleads  him  into  will-worship  as  possible,  conversation  with  our 
— tells  him  that  (iml  can  be  so  ap*  friend  of  the  broken  cross.  After 
]>oas(Hl  by  human  suffering  as  to  shut  dining  on  the  green  sod  of  the  Holy 
iiis  eyes  to  human  crime ;  and  thus  Island,  we  row’ed  home,  a  pretty  long 
is  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  Ko*  pull  of  about  eight  miles,  quite  satis- 
inish  penance  (doubtless  abused)  the  fied,  that  neitlicr  the  Lake  of  (ieueva 
monstrous  belief  that  the  old  score  nor  Lago  Maggiore  could  have  attbrd- 
of  sin  may  be  wiped  out  by  peniten-  ed  us  a  pleasanter  or  happier  day. 
lial  pilgrimages;  and  having  gone  Two  days  following  our  water cx- 
the  rounds  of  Holy  Well  or  Holy  cursion  on  the  Shannon,  we  set  out 
Island,  a  new  reckoning  of  sin  may  on  a  tour  into  another  district  of 
safely  be  entered  on.  Tipjrerary,  and  left  Ormond,  which 

On  examining  the  numerous  tombs  is  divided  from  the  other  and  more 
in  and  surrounding  llte  churches  soutliern  portion  of  that  large  County 
here,  I  did  not  observe  any  worthy  by  a  range  of  n»ountains,  very  Ix'au- 
of  note,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  tiful  for  their  picturesque  an(l  varied 
M  ac  Brien  family,  who  were  the  an-  forms,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
cieiit  lords  of  an  adjoining  barony  curiously-fonncd  mountain,  called 
in  Tipi>erary,  and  an  entablature  in  the  Devil's  Bit.  As,  in  our  jauiiting- 
the  wall  oi  the  largest  church,  on  car  (which,  by  the  way,  is  an  exccl- 
which  there  was  a  Latin  inscription,  lent  8umn>er  travelling  carriage  for 
nH*ording  that  it  was  “  Sacred  to  the  those  who  really  wish  to  see  a  coiin- 
n>einory  of  Malachias  O’Grady,  who  try,)  we  skirt^  along  the  Devil’s 
( A. D.  n‘i2)  with  pious  care  repaired  Bit,  my  friend,  who  was  younger 
and  rcstoretl  the  decayed  monuments  and  more  curious  than  I,  expressed 
in  these  churches.”  The  well-told  a  desire  to  ascend  to  the  toj)  of  it, 
devotetlncss  of  Otd  Mor  tality  was  and  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  the  road 
brought  to  n>y  recollection  by  the  windeil  about  the  mountain,  1  icdd 
similar  and  sacred  industry  of  this  him  he  might  easily  do  so.  And 
old  Milesian.  here  1  must  digress,  to  inform  my 

Before  we  left  the  island,  we  re-  readers  why  this  mountain  is  so 
quested  to  be  shewn  the  miraculous  namerl.  It  rises  above  the  rest  of 
stone,  and  our  guide  acconlingly  the  chain,  and  forms  a  sharp  amj 
hroiighl  us  to  a  huge  mass  of  stone  straight  ridge,  in  which  there  is  a 
cut  out  into  the  shape  of  a  traptzi-  deep  indenture,  exactly  resembling 
uin  ;  on  one  end  there  were  carved  a  mouthful  taken  from  a  slice  ot 
characters,  api»arently  Irish.  I  asked  bread  and  butter,  the  very  rocks  in 
our  bootman  to  pull  me  some  grass,  the  cavity  resembling  the  marks  of 
in  order  that  1  might  rub  over  the  the  teeth  in  the  bite  out  of  the  bread, 
stone,  to  render  the  letters  legible.  The  legend  is  as  follows : 

'rhis  he  refused  with  all  due  civility ;  On  a  certain  day,  it  is  not  exactly 

he  said  that  nothing  could  induce  recorded  when,  as  Satan  was  driving 

him  to  pull  a  flower  or  a  blade  of  grass  a  herd  of  condemned  souls  to  hell, 

on  that  holy  place;  that  no  one  arul  the  regular  road  brought  him  too 

could  have  luck  or  grace  who  would  near  the  relic  of  the  blesSjd  rood  at 
do  so.  He  then  shewed  us  the  stone  Holy  Cross,  the  very  sight  or  sinrll 
inserted  in  the  larger  mass,  he  said  of  which  put  him  to  pain— the  enemy 

no  force  or  ingenuity  could  remove,  of  souls  determined  to  take  a  short  cut 

This  larger  mass  was  evidently  the  northwards,  and  go  straight  over  the 

base  of  a^  stone  cross,  and  the  stone  mountain ;  and  so  it  happened,  that 
inserted  into  it  was  part  of  the  broken  as  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  inoun- 
pillar.  What  was  the  astonishment  tain,  Satan  being  out  of  breath, 
of  the  poor  Ixwtinan,  when  one  of  down  upon  a  rock  to  rest  himself, 
the  company,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  overcome  by  the  steepness  of 
lifted  the  miraculous  stone  out  of  its  the  ascent,  he  fell  fast  leep.  This 
place  I  the  poor  man  looked  really  was  not  an  opportunity  to  be  lost  by 

as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  senses:  the  noor  souls,  so  tliev  all  broke 
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aw.iy  and  scampered  oif' through  the  belong  to  a  small  farmer.  I  asked 
iiioiinuin  ;  bomc  lied  IW  refuge  to  permission  for  my  young  friend  to 
Jloly  (TOSS,  some  to  Kiariu’s  Shrine  retire  into  an  apartment  of  the  house 
in  Kly  O’C^arrol,  and  some  fled  to  to  change  his  dress,  which  was  witli 
ihe  Hlcssed  Isle  of  Monaincha,  in  the  the  greatest  willingness,  nay,  1  would 
(  ouuiy  of  Kilkenny  ;  in  the  mean  say  urbanity,  acceded  to  ;  and  when 
time,  tl»c  Devil  awoke,  and  found  he  had  dressed  himself,  witlmut  ask- 
ilic  whole  herd  gone.  \Vhat  was  to  ing  on  our  part,  and  with  the  most 
be  done?  In  vain  did  he  look  around,  considerate  attention,  a  young  wo- 
iu  vain  did  he  curse  and  swear,  till  man,  the  daughter  of  the  fanner, 
at  length  he  worked  himself  into  a  came  with  a  large  tumbler  of  punch 
{usbioii,  took  a  bite  out  of  the  inoun-  in  her  hand,  and  insisted  on  iny 
uin,  and  full  of  wrath  and  fury,  he  friend’s  drinking  it ;  nor  when  leav- 
spit  it  out,  and  lo  !  the  mighty  mass,  ing  the  house  would  they  accept  of 
Hying  through  the  air  eighteen  good  the  slightest  remuneration.  1  iiien- 
JiLsli  miles,  came  to  the  ground  at  tion  this  trivial  circumstance  to 
leiigili,  and  became  the  llock  of  eviuce  what  a  warm  kindliness  of 
( abtiel.  My  author  docs  not  pro-  heart  dwells  in  the  breasts  of  our 
eeed  to  relate  what  ceremonies  and  countrymen,  and  oh  !  is  it  not  to  be 
purilicalions  were  used  by  tJie  holy  deplored  that  jmlitical  feuds  and  re- 
ineii  of  that  time  before  they  con-  ligious  animosities  should  distract  a 
Stilted  to  build,  on  this  mouthful  of  i>eople  so  highly  gifted  witli  every 
the  Devil,  Cormack’s  Chapel,  with  quality  of  head  and  heart ! 
the  (Jatliedral  and  Hound  Tower,  On  passing  to  the  eastward  of  the 
tvc.  tVc. ;  but  this  is  well  asccrtainctl,  raugc  of  mountains  just  inentionid, 
iliat  the  bit  remains  out  of  the  inoun-  wc  found  a  material  change  in  the 
tain  to  this  day,  as  may  be  seen  by  face  and  character  of  the  country  ; 
any  one  travelling  that  way.  it  becomes  more  flat,  champaign,  ninl 

i>ut  it  is  now  time  to  tell  what  .fertile,  but  not  so  well  inhabited, 
hajipened  to  my  young  friend  who  not  so  much  ornamented  with  the  de- 
asceiided  the  mountain.  The  day  inesiies  and  interspersed  with  houses 
was  exceedingly  warm,  not  a  breath  of  country  gentlemen.  Itwasobierv- 
ol  air  was  abroad,  even  sitting  on  my  able,  also,  that  the  country,  though 
jaunting  car  the  heat  was  insufter-  with  greater  natural  advantages,  was 
ahlc.  I  regretted  exceedingly  that  I  worse  cultivated,  the  tillage  not  so 
liad  jKTinittcd  a  youth  who  had  never  .clean,  so  productive  or  well  managed, 
been  ten  miles  from  Dublin  before,  —and  thus  we  proceeded  through  a 
and  who  had  never  ascended  a  moun-  rather  uninteresting  country  until  wc 
tain,  to  undertake  such  a  walk  ;  aud  came  to  Holy  (’ross.  This  place,  ce- 
wlien  arrived  at  the  other  side  of  the  lebrated  in  the  monastic  history  of 
1  found  the  distance  from  its  top  Ireland  as  being  the  great  Abbey 
was  much  greater  than  1  imagined,  which  enjoyed  the  possession  of  a 
and  still  1  waital  for  two  hours,  and  piece  of  tlic  true  cross,  stands  in  a 
no  friend  came  down. .  What  to  do  low  and  rich  situation  on  the  borders 
1  knew  not;- my  mind  conjured  up  of  the  Suir.  Monks  always  took  care 
f^'spuin  Hock  in  all  his  horrors  ;  1  to  settle  themselves  amidst  the  fat  of 
lancied  I  even  heard > the  musket-  the  land.  It  makes  no  figure  at  a 
diot ;  I  pictured  the  dear  youth  cx-  distance,  but  when  you  apjiroach 
luring  under  tlie  bullet  wound  of  nearer,  you  sec  indeed  a  great  and 
^  Jnurdcrous  assassin:  1  seldom  striking  pile  of  ruins,  interesting  from 
uirough  life  felt  such  deep  and  fear-  their  extent,  but  on  closer  inspection, 
ful  anxiety.  At  length,  when  1  al-  from  their  great'  beauty.  1  am  not 
‘Di>st  desiiaircd  of  him,  he  appeared,  aware  tlut  any  thing  I  ever  saw 
is  face  scarlet  witli  .exertion, —his  astonished  me  iso  much  as  the  di  la- 
clothes  dripping  with  perspiration:  pidated . grandeur  and  extent  of  this 
to  be  done ;  we  were  three  monument  of  .pious  magnificcDoe, 
*Quet  from  a  town  ;  it  was  essentially  nor  did  1  ever  scea  place  wh^c  wan- 
for  him  to  changei  his  too  destruction  and  barbaric  over- 
^Incs ;  luckily,  contiguous  to  when  throw  seemed  lo  hare  exerted  more 
1  was  wailing  was  a  tliatcheil  cabiu  unhallowed  sway. 

«  rather  a  better  sort ;  it  seemed  to  I  had  often  read,  and  still  oftem  r 
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U«aT<ly  of  llio  cur8c  of  Cromwell ;  1 
hail  often  bi>aril,  in  iny  earlier  days, 
a  llomaii  Catholic,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  anger  and  chafe  of  bis  spirit, 
say  to  his  adversary,  **  The  curse  of 
Cromwell  on  you  but  never  did  I 
feel  the  force,  or  witness  the  effects 
of  tliat  curse  in  the  full  extent  of  its 
amplitication,  until  1  saw  the  ruins 
of  Holy  Cross — until  1  saw  these 
beautiful  monuments  trampled  un¬ 
der  foot  of  the  Puritans.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  when  1  went  through 
the  aisles,  and  arches,  and  cloisters  of 
this  tine  building.  The  sun,  rich  in 
golden  glory,  was  darting  his  parallel 
rays  on  all  its  tombs  and  tracery ;  it 
was  throwing  floods  of  softening  mel¬ 
low  light  on  the  interlacing  of  its 
groined  arches,  and  one  bright  beam 
was  kissing  the  black  marble  monu¬ 
ment  of  O’Brien,  King  of  Lime¬ 
rick*:  it  seemed  to  say,  as  it  slowly 
died  oft*,  “  The  light  of  O’Brien  has 
departed, but  not,  like  me,  to  return.” 
Nothing  that  I  ever  saw,  either  in 
^V'estminster  Abbey  or  elsewhere, 
surpassed,  in  Gothic  tracery  and  mi¬ 
nute  sculpture,  the  chiselled  work  on 
the  pillars,  and  the  black  marble  or¬ 
naments  of  this  tomb.  1  exceeding¬ 
ly  regretted  that  the  falling  night 
forced  me  away  from  this  ancient  and 
noble  Abbey,  and  I  was  still  more 
annoyed  that  my  time  would  not 
permit  me  to  return  to  it  next  day. 
So  I  proceeded  on  seven  miles  to 
Cashel,  where,  in  a  dear  friend’s  hos¬ 
pitable  reception,  1  enjoyed  a  full 
measure  of  recruited  refreshment,  af¬ 
ter  the  travel  of  a  long  and  sultry 
day.  Cashel  is  an  ecclesiastical  city, 
if  1  may  so  denominate  it,  and,  like 
every  place  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  sway  of  ecclesiastics,  it  speaks 
badly  of  their  government.  As  you 
approach  Cashel,  to  be  sure  tlie  coun¬ 
try  is  not  so  dreary  and  desert  as  the 
Cam{)agnadi  Boma,  but  an  almost 
total  absence  .of  improvement  meets 
your  eyes  on  all  sides,— no  country 
villas,  no  expenditure  of  capital  in 
any  way  worthy  of  the  approaches  to 
then  the  rock,  the  mag- 
niftcent  rock,  covered  all  over  with 
higJi  and  pinnacled  ruins,  round 
towers  and  square  towers,  stone  roofs 
a  ibousand  yean  old,  crypts  and 
shrines, — arches,  Saxon,  and  Homan, 


and  Norman,  every  variety  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  architecture,  and  all  in  one 
common  ruin,  unapplierl  now  to  any 
religious  use  or  duty,  no  dweller  hut 
skulls  and  thigh-bones.  A  Homan 
Catholic  might  say  that  the  sons  of 
little  men,  and  the  children  of  the 
new  and  upstart  religion,  dare  not 
presume  to  desecrate  with  their  novel 
rites  the  altars  and  aisles  of  the  an¬ 
cient  faith,  which,  as  the  (initfg 
Loci,  still  seems  here  to  preside  and 
dwell  alone,  sitting  like  the  widow  of 
a  dethroned  king,  great  and  respect¬ 
ed  amidst  her  desolation.  To  speak 
soberly,  I  do  think  that  that  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cashel,  who  perniitud  this 
magniftcent  Cathedral  to  fall  to  ruin, 
and,  forsooth,  because  it  was  too 
much  trouble  for  his  fat  coach-horses 
to  draw  his  Grace  up  the  hill  to  Di¬ 
vine  Service,  must  have  been  de¬ 
scended  on  the  father’s  side  from  a 
Goth,  and  on  the  mother’s  from  a 
Vandal,  and  his  Dean  must  have 
been  of  the  race  of  the  Huns,  and 
the  whole  Chapter  sprung  from  A- 
laiis,  Heruli,  and  Longobards.  As  to 
the  gootl  and  comfortable  common 
church  that  now  is  called  a  ('athe- 
dral,  it  looks  the  mushroom  son  of  a 
Nabob  upstart  that  has  got  into  pos¬ 
session  and  ownership  of  the  title 
and  estate  of  a  fallen  and  attainted 
Noble. — To  return  to  the  Kook :  it 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  son-in-law 
of  the  present  Archbishop,  Archdea¬ 
con  Cotton,  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
restoring  the  beauty  and  protecting 
the  buildings  of  the  Rock.  He  lias 
daily  a  number  of  men  excavating 
and  removing  rubbish ;  he  lias  fouml 
a  great  number  of  pieces  of  ancient 
sculpture,  and  deciphere<l  wme  very 
interesting  inscriptions ;  and  the  lovers 
of  antiquity  may  yet  expect,  that  un¬ 
der  his  auspices  some  man  like  Brit¬ 
ton  will  give  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections,  of  all  these  interesting  ruins, 
l^wich,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Ire¬ 
land,  has  given  a  wretched  print  and 
meagre  description  of  them,  f  or* 
mac’s  Chapel,  which  was  built,  as 
Ledwich  says,  in  the  tenth  century, 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  and 
most  interesting  building  in  Ireland ; 
it  seems  infinitely  older,  and  quite  ol 
a  difterent  order  of  architecture  from 
any  of  the  aij^oining  buildings.  1  w* 
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!  cluiK-l  lias  suffcTctl  much  injury 
auil  uiisimprovcmcnt  in  the  course  of 
time,  Iroui  tlie  ignorance  and  Vwd 
Uite  of  its  possessors.  1  could  plain- 
'  Iv  (lerceivc  that  some  of  the  most 
lieiutiful  tracing,  and  lozenge,  and 
chevron  sculpture  of  the  great  arch 
•tpciiing  into  tlie  crypt,  where  the 
liigh  altar  stood,  has  been  plaistered 
over  witli  a  sort  of  covering,  one 
,  >M>uId  think  purposely  to  hide  these 
[  oriiuinents.  Hut  1  have  not  time,  in 
this  hurried  sketch,  to  dilate  upon 
the  manifold  interesting  subjects  that 
I  present  theinselves  to  our  notice  here. 
1  shall  only  observe,  that  over  the 
door  in  the  north  side  of  the  chapel 
i  there  is  a  curious  sculpture,  which 
||  lias  given  rise  to  the  following  le- 
gend:— When  King  Cormac  built 
;|  tins  chapel  as  a  receptacle  for  his 
5  bones,  and  in  hoi>our  of  St.  Patrick, 
}  a  terrible  wild  beast,  like  a  lion  or  a 
;  tiger,  every  night  came  and  tumbled 
down  the  work  of  the  preceding  day  ; 


thus  the  building  could  not  get  for* 
ward,  and  the  gc^  king  lost  h11  pa* 
tience.  At  length  he  bethought  him 
to  send  for  the  poet  and  hero  Ossian, 
and  he  came ;  and  having  first,  with 
the  beautiful  and  melodious  strains 
of  his  harp,  lulletl  the  monster  asleep, 
he  then  drew  his  Ik)w,  and  transfixid 
him  through  the  heart :  and  in  the 
sculpture  just  mentioned  is  the  un* 
couth  monster  nourtrayetl,  with  an 
arrow  driven  tnrough  him,  and  a 
man  on  horseback,  who  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  having  just  sent  the  arrow  from 
his  bow,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

I  have  now,  Mr  Editor,  occupietl 
too  much  of  your  space, — 1  shall 
therefore  for  the  present  conclude  mv 
travels  through  Munster,  and  shall 
be  happy  to  give  you,  at  some  future 
period,  some  more  sketches  of  my 
w'anderings  through  my  native  land, 
if  you  think  them  worthy  of  your 
readers*  perusal. — Curry's  Dublin 
Ma^a^ine* 


Walks  in  edi'nburgh^ 


^  Mr  Chambers  has  taken  the 
trouble,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  of 
IH)kiiig  his  head  into  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  sweet-scented  closes 
j  or  alleys  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  be- 
jj  nefit  of  his  townsmen  and  of  stran- 
[j  gers.  The  results  of  his  repeated 
divings  into  these  regions  of  taste 
{fjiitru  of  smell?)  has  been,  as  he 
Idmself  says,  in  his  own  delectable 
!  l-dinliort'ey  style,  to  enable  him  to 
^  lH)ur  a  “  flood  of  illustration,’*  which, 
to  some  delicate  observers,  may  per- 
iiaps  appear  too  copious, .  upon  the 
tnost  conspicuous  objects  in  this,  now, 
alas !  provincial  town,  which  this  au¬ 
thor,  and  others  who  strive  to  render 
themselves  and  it  ridiculous,  dub 
with  the  appellation  of  “  the  North- 
ein  MetroiJolis,**  “  the  Modern 
Alliens,'*  ‘‘  the  Northern  Athens,** 
‘‘  the  eye  of  the  British  Empire,**  &c. 
«c.  Altogether  Mr  Chambers  has 
‘  put  out,  *  as  lie  would  say,  no  fewer 
man  two  books,  of  which  the  one 
under  notice  is  tlie  second  in  point 
*8®*  In  your  last  Number,  Mr 
bditor,  you  gave  rather  too  many  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  first  of  the  works. 


“  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  ;**  and  I 
do  not  think  you  are  such  a  fool  as 
to  allow  me,  even  if  I  were  so  inclin¬ 
ed,  to  clog  your  pages  with  so  much 
stuff  stolen  from  the  lumber  garrets 
of  “  Edinborrey,”  as  you  then  forced 
on  the  attention  of  your  readers.  I 
intend,  therefore,  to  be  curt  in  my 
critique. 

To  so  unpresuming  a  person  as 
the  author  of  these  “  Walks,**  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  any  man, 
much  less  for  so  kindly-hearted' a 
critic  as  you  know  me  to  be,  to  say 
one  word  that  would  savour  of  gall 
within.  Mr  Chambers  praises  every 
body;  and  all  existing  i>artie8  in 
Church  and  State  are  with  him  ol^ 
jects  of  equal  eulogy  :  nay,  wJiat  is 
more,  he  praises  all  inanimate  things, 
provided  they  have  any  connection 
with  his  darling  “  Edinborrey.**  The 
very  buildings  that  have  been  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  most  dunderhead  architects 
of  the  most  dunderhead  bailies  that 
ever  dosed  ■  in  the  civic  choirs,  art 
with  him  inodclc  of  all  that  is  grace¬ 
ful  in  architecture  and  refined  in 
taste.  If  this  author  had  any  turn 
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for  |K>etry,  I  would  strenuously  ex* 
hort  Mr  Trotter,  or  Mr  Allan,  or 
whoever  is  to  reign  over  Edinburgh, 

1  care  not  a  rush  who  it  be,  for  the 
ensuing  two  years,  to  immortalize 
himself  by  instituting  a  Poet-laureate* 
ship  for  the  city,  and  nominating 
Mr  Chambers  as  the  first  to  deserve 
the  sacred  cbaplet,  with  a  handsome 
allowance  of  coin  and  claret. 

In  perusing  this  small  volume, 
which  I  assure  you  1  have  done  not 
without  some  amusement  occasion¬ 
ally,  1  have  been  pestered  beyond 
measure  with  the  perpetual  intro¬ 
duction,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
of  some  monster,  “  very  like  a 
whale,"  1  presume,  from  its  occupy¬ 
ing  so  much  space,  but  of  whieh  we 
have  no  farther  description  than  the 
name  by  which  it  is  called  on  earth, 

- THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN."  I 

would  advise  Mr  Chambers  to  speak 
less  about  this  “  monstruvi  horren- 
linin'  in  his  next  edition,  unless  he 
can  say  something  more  specific  about 
it.  Another  insufterable  bore  in  his 
book  is  his  incessant  talk  about  Sir 
^V^alter  Scott,  who  is  no  monster,  to 
be  sure,  but  a  regular  fiesh-and-blood 
man,  whom  we  are  all  delighted  to 
st'C  movingv about  among  us,  which 
he  never  fails  to  do  in  the  law  term- 
time.  Mr  (diambers  cannot  men¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  any  dirty  oil-gas 
company,  or  other  joint-stock  con¬ 
cern,  verfrenx  or  not  rrrgnis  ad 
inofiiam,  to  wliich  Sir  Walter,  good- 
naturedly, — perha(>8  foolishly, — set 
down  his  name  as  a  subscriber,  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  fact  of  this  sub¬ 
scription  with  all  the  nomp  of  a  bul¬ 
letin.  Now  really,  altnough  I  grant, 
with  all  the  world,  that  Sir  AValtcr 
Scott  stands  at  the  head  of  the  se¬ 
cond  rank  of  genius,  yet  this  high 
lionour  cannot  prevent  him  from  be¬ 
coming  an  indictable  nuisance,  if  his 
name  and  title  are  to  be  stuck  up,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  on  every  wall 
and  house  in  the  city,  as  has  been 
dmie,  we  are  sure,  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  this  admired  baronet,  by 
his  idolater,  Mr  Chambers.  When 
this  gentlenum  next  begins  the  tour 
of  the  city,  let  him  remember  this 
hint,  which  is  kindly  intended,  as  I 
perceive  be  knows  little  of  the  law, 
of  which,  however,  1  do  not  pretend 
to  know  much  more  than  himself. 

Before  I  take  notice  of  the 


[Stpt. 

Walks”  individually,  1  have  one 
little  additional  remark  to  make,  and 
I  wish  to  do  it  very  seriously.  Mr 
Chambers,  and  many  men  a  thou¬ 
sand  degrees  superior  to  him  in  point 
of  education  and  intellect,  seem  to 
think,  that  since  the  publication  of 
Old  Mortality,  a  carle  blanche  has 
been  given  to  them,  and  all  the  world, 
to  sneer  at,  to  abuse  by  every  possi¬ 
ble  methoil,  those  truly  great  men, 
who  resisted  to  blood  the  ferocious 
tyranny  of  the  minions  of  Charles 
li.  and  the  barbarous  and  desolating 
fury  of  James  VII.  AVhat !  do  these 
pitiful  scribblers  know  that  it  is  ow. 
ing  mainly  to  the  magnanimous  con¬ 
duct  of  these  brave  and  virtuous 
men,  that  their  unworthy  descend¬ 
ants  are  allowed  to  abuse  the  liWity 
of  the  press,  in  attempts  to  ridicule 
all  the  great  and  good  in  those  un¬ 
happy  times  of  trouble  and  jKrsecu- 
tion  ?  The  open  or  lurking  eneinits 
of  that  constitution,  which  was  raised 
on  the  spot  where  the  rotten  throne 
of  the  profligate  Stuarts  had  stooil, 
can  do  nothing  more  injurious  to  this 
glorious  constitution  than  to  make  a 
laughing-stock  of  those  men  by  whom 
that  constitution  was  reared,  and 
palliate,  or  altogether  excuse,  the 
blootl- thirsty  crimes  committed,  and 
tortures  inflicted  by  the  possessors  of 
power  in  those  evil  days.  I'he  tide 
of  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  turn 
on  this  subject.  Let  those  who  flat¬ 
ter  what  they  conceive  to  be  existiup; 
prejudices  and  opinions,  beware,  then, 
now  they  bepraise  the  Mackenzies 
and  Queensberrys  of  James  V  Ih  I 
am  sure  that  no  right-thinking  Epis¬ 
copalian  will  consider  bis  chiueh 
greatly  exalted,  by  being  informed 
that  the  degrees  of  persecution  of 
Presbyterians  in  those  days  were  just 
a  little  less  than  they  bad  formerly 
been  represented.  Every  true  l*r«- 
byterian,  in  remembering  that  period 
of  blood,  will  cling  more  closely  w 
his  faith,  and  to’ the  political 
tution  which  the  struggles  of  nis 
forefathers  securctl ;  ana  every  ngnt- 
bcarted  Episcopalian  will  deplore 
those  times  as  the  foulest 
the  annals  of  the  hierarchy  of 
land.  Let  Mr  Chambers,  and  others 
of  his  cast,  beware,  therefore, 
ing  with  levity  of  these  fathers 
Scottish,  I  had  almost  said  of  Bntis 
liberty,  and  let  them  equally  beware 
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of  aiK>logising  for  tl'o  crimes  of  deep-  panepyrical  pc 

ist  ilif  wliich  were  perpctrateil  by  accordingly  Ir 

tlie  iK'clared  enemies  of  all  civil  and  the  sober  book 

rdi-ious  freciloni.  time,  a  story 

Mr  Chambers  lias  made  bis flood  woman  in  tin 

of  illustration”  to  flow  in  five  differ-  dubs,  could  In 

ent  streams  through  tlie  streets  and  perhaps  better. 

ways  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  first  That  the  strai 

a  walk  from  the  Register- House,  the  jn  this  age  of  Ii 

centre  jHiint  of  all  the  walks,  to  the  may  be  able  to  c 

Castle;  next  there  is  a  walk  to  the  thcaccommodati 

( 'ourt  end  of  the  town,  now  no  more  we  shall  present 

a  Court  end;  then  there  is  a  walk  best  inn  of  the  yc 

through  the  NV*w  Town  ;  afterwards  have  lodged,  ha< 

one  to  the  south  side  of  the  city  ;  as  to  live  and  tr; 

and  lastly,  and  longest,  a  walk  to  arrival 

liCith.  Ry  way  of  rider  to  his  work,  comiianion  and  s 

Mr  (diambers  has  obtained  from  the  ‘l^'y’s  jourr 

iK-n  of  that  distinguished  artist,  Mr  •  ^hose  stable-ke 

11.  W.  Williams,  a  comparative  esty  cnoug  to 

sketch  of  Edinburgh  and  tne  real  ^*^11 

Athens.  In  externals,  I  really  be-  ^  we  were  < 

gin  to  fancy  there  is  a  kind  of  simi-  ..j, 

lanty  between  the  two  cities.  In  re-  o^iy  ^ , 

fcrence  to  social  organization,  no  two  ticoat,  which  jus 

cities  can  be  supposed  more  unlike,  ankles,  into  a  roi 

To  be  satisfied  of  this,  only  think  of  Scotch  drovers  ( 

IVricles  and  Provost  Manderston  :  regaling  themscl 

the  latter,  to  be  sure,  must  be  a  tatoes.  You  ma 

umcli  greater  personage  tlian  the  when  we  were  in 

former,  or  any  other  downright  hea-  l>cst  inn  in  the  in 

then,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr  Chambers,  have  no  beds,  uni 

who,  perhaps,  never  heard  that  Pe-  to  sleep  together, 

rides  was  once  on  a  time  a  very  not-  compa 

able  Provost  of  the  Ancient  Athens.  that  momen 

it  is  just  possible,  however,  that  J  [o  my  friend,  ( 

some  obstinate  fools,  on  whose  minds 

tbe  greatest  «  flood  of  information” 

Ka.  «  o}  .  ^  iiiiuiiiianuii  like  seeing  men  ; 

ab  no  cffoct,  may  dissent  from  tins  haps  wc  may 

mgiwy  rational  and  well-grounded  at  some  coifee-h 

j>l»inion,  in  reference  to  this  same  inquiry,  we  disci 

1  encles,  and  to  his  brother  Provosts,  good  dame  by  th( 

»»  the  miscalled  “  Modern  Athens.”  double  ca|>acity  c 

lu  the  first  of  the  Walks — that  letting  lodgings  t 

to  tile  Castle  from  the  Register-  She  was  easily  to 

House— we  have  a  variety  of  most  all  the  conciliatin 

original  information  and  solid  reflec-  d’hdtel,  co 

tions  on  the  book-shops  of  Messrs  Hned  apartment! 

(’unstable  ^  Co.  and  of  Mr  Black-  ' 

"00(1,  both  of  whose  establishments, 

aiul  particularly  that  of  Messrs  Con-  ^  region 

stable  Rr  kjjyg  ab»olt!tely  In  passing  \i 


oc  t^o.  nave  been  absorw!tely 
•juspattered  (deservedly  enough,  I 
uoubt  not)  with  the  praises  of  Mr 
Chambers.  I  was  much  better 
pleas^  in  reading  a  short  account 
"hi(m  he  gives  of  the  superb  boteb 
"tiich  existed  in  this  precious  Mo¬ 
wn  Athens  some  fifty  years  ago. 
"ij®  i®.  nothing  in  these  which 
^uuiu  excite  to  much  enthusiasm  the 
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wiili  n’ootUn  pins  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  Mound.  1C  very  body  has  seen  and 
he^d  enough  of  the  ilegalia  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  I  certainly  consider  the 
history  of  Mons  Meg,  that  noble 
piece  of  onlnance,  as  a  subject  much 
better  fitteil  to  be  handled  by  so  ex¬ 
cellent  and  elegant  a  historian  as  the 
author  before  me,  than  even  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Kegalia  of  Scotland.  I 
recollect  very  well  in  that  incompa¬ 
rable  heroic  |)oem  by  Drummond  of 
llawthornden, — the  l*olemoiniddi- 
nia, — when  the  poet  attempts  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  noise  of  some  explosion 
during  the  heat  of  the  battle,  he  re¬ 
fers  naturally  to  the  sound  of  Meg's 
voice.  It  was  a  noise  which  only 
could  be  occasional  on  earth,  if  Meg 
should  have  burst  with  too  heavy  a 
charge : 

“  Vcluti  Monsmegga  crackassetJ*^ 

By  trailition,  every  Scotsman  knows 
something  of  Meg ;  but  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  Mr  Chambers  really  to 
throw  a  “  flood  of  illustration”  over 
her  history,  for  which  every  one  of 
his  countrymen  who  can  stand  the 
smell  of  gunpowder  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful.,  I  liad  no  idea, 
however,  that  she  was  so  extravagant 
a  jade  in  point  of  fat  meat  and 
clothes,  as  the  items  in  the  truly 
droll  bill  of  eosts  given  below  shew 
her  to  have  been.  AVho  on  earth 
would  suppose  that  such  a  cherished 
nurseling,  and  favoiyite  of  kings  and 
courts,  as  a  cannon,  would  require  to 
be  supplied  with  such  fare  as  this: 

“  Item,  for  lb.  of  tallow  for  Alomy 
(no  sum). 

“  Item,  8  cllc  of  claith,  to  be  Monty  a 
claith  to  cover  her,  9s.  4<1. 

“  Item,  niair  tallow  to  Afonty  20s. 

But  wc  really  must  detail  Alons,  her 
curious  history,  at  length. 

Before  quitting  the  precincts  of  the 
Ciistlc,  we  heg  to  mention  a  celebrated  na- 
tional  palladium,  which  was  kept  here 
for  several  centuries,  till  removed  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  which  must  carry  an  interest 
along  with  it,  wherever  it  may  be  seen, 
and  when  the  following  particulars  are 
known  respecting  it. 

Jt  is  p^ble,  that  Aiont  AUg,  by  which 
name  this  famous  piece  of  artillery  is  uni- 
v^lly  know  n,  was  first  the  property  of 
King  James  IV.,  who  had  a  great  taste 
for  splendid  mUilary  and  naval  munition, 
and  in  wIkwc  time  it  was  customary  to 
oigmfy  pieces  of  cannon  with  fantastic, 


and  wc  may  say  human,  names.  Tins 
piece  of  ordnance  was  thirteen  fat  long, 
about  seven  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
mouth,  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter  of 
bore.  It  was  composed  of  a  numUr  of 
thick  iron  bars,  which  were  hooix?d  ;  and 
the  breech  was  much  smaller  than  the 
mouth.  “  In  the  accounts  of  the  high, 
treasurer  during  this  reign,  the  follow, 
ing  curious  entries  are  to  be  found,  rela. 
tive  chiefly  to  - /icr  transportation  from 
Edinburgh  Castle  to  the  Abliey  of  Hol). 
rood,  ap))urently  on  some  occasion  of 
national  festivity. 

‘  Item,  to  the  pyonouris,  to  gang  to 
the  Castcll  to  help  with  Alons  down.  Xs. 

*’  Item,  to  the  mcnstrallis  that  plavit 
hefoir  Alons  down  the  gait*  XI Vs. 

*’  Item,  gitten  for  XIII  stane  of  irnc, 
to  niak  grath  to  Mons*  new  cradill,  and 
gavillokkis  to  ga  with  her,  fiw  ilk  stanc 
XXVIlld.  XXXs.  IVd. 

‘  Item,  to  VJI  wrichtis,  for  II  dayis 
and  ane  half,  that  maid  Mens’  cradill,  to 
ilk  man  on  the  day,  XV Id. 

*  Item,  for  walking  (aifenditig)  of  Mons 
the  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII, 
XXIX  dayis  of  Julij,  and  the  gunneir  of 
the  Ahhay,  ilk  nycht,  ^  Ills. 

‘  Item,  the  last  day  of  August,  giflyn 
to  Robyn  Kcr,  to  fee  100  warkmcn  tofxs 
with  Alonsy  sicklike  as  the  loif  war  feit, 
to  ilk  man,  Vis.  XXXli. 

‘  Item,  for  XXIV  lib.  of  talloun  for 
Alons  {tio  snnu) 

‘  Itom,  VI 11  elle  of  claith,  to  be 
a  claith  to  cover  her,  IXs.  Illld. 

‘  Item,  for  mair  talloun  to  Mont,  XX?. 

‘  Item,  for  200  spikin  nails,  to  lursc 
with  AlonSy 

“In  the  festivities  celebrated  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  by  the  Queen  Dowager,  Mary  of 
Guise,  on  the  occasion  of  her  daughter  s 
marriage  to  the  Dauphin  of  France  in 
1588,  Mons  Meg  was,  of  course,  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  silent  or  inactive.  In 
the  treasurer’s  accounts  there  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article 

‘  By  the  Queenis  precept  and  speebk 
command,  item,  the  third  day  of  July 
[1588]  to  certane  pyonaris  for  thair  Ian* 
boris  in  the  mounting  of  rtfonxfurthofhcr 
lair  (place  of  lying)  to  be  shotc,  and  for 
the  finding  and  carrying  of  hir  bullet  after 
scho  wes  shot,  fVa  Weirdie  Mure  to  th« 
Castell  of  Edinburgh,*  &c. 

“  There  is  a  local  tradition,  that,  along 
with  some  other  artillery  sent,  in 
by  the  Scottish  Committee  of  Estates,  to 
Dunnottar  Castle,  which  then  held  oat 
against  the  power  of  Cromwell,  was  Mona 
Meg.  The  bed  the  is  believed  to  have 
occupied  during  the  siege  is  still  shoun 
upon  a  battery  in  that  ancient 
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jiroji flinp  over  llic  sea,  of  a 'size  far  cx- 
m^ling  that  of  tiic  other  embrasures,  and 
ti,»m  which  she  gets  the  credit  of  having 
disinuNted  an  Imglish  vessel  steering  for 
the  harbour  of  Stonehav^eii,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half.  These  traditions, 
however  agreeable  to  our  national  preju¬ 
dices,  and  in  luirmony  with  the  popular 
refin'd  which  Mens  a])i>ears  to  have  al¬ 
ways  commanded,  arc  unhappily  falsified 
f.y  the  offical  documents  respecting  the 
.surrender  of  Kdinburgh  Castle  in  Decein- 
Ikt  lfi>>d.  published  by  order  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  England.  Among  these  is  a  list 
of  the  ordnance  taken  in  the  Castle  on  the 
21th  of  l)ecoml>er  l(i5(),  in  which  a  con- 
b|)icuous  place  is  given  to  ‘  tlie  great  iron 
murderer  Mucklc  Meg.*  In  another  list 
she  is  denominated  ‘  the  Great  Mag.*  **  • 
After  this  i>eriod  of  her  history,  we  find 
no  notice  respecting  “  Mons**  till  1682, 
when  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James 
VI 1.  and  11.)  visited  the  Castle.  lTi>on 
this  occasion,  in  firing  her  oft*,  as  a  mark 
of  honour  to  the  royal  visitor,  she  was  un¬ 
fortunately  burst ;  and  it  does  not  a|)|>ear 
iliat  any  attempt  was  ever  afterwiu'ds  made 
to  repir  her  carcase.  Lord  Fountainliall 
relates  the  story  in  the  following  simple 
manner : 

The  Duke  of  York  went  frae  thence 
(hcsly)  to  llolyrood  House  ;  thence  went 
and  saw  Kdinburgh  Castle,  where  the 
great  cannon,  called  Mons  Meg,  l)cing 
charged,  hurst  in  her  oflT-going,  which  was 
taken  as  a  bad  omen.**— C/*rOMo/og-<C(j/ 
.Vo/fi,  1. 
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ize  far  ex-  with  this  comer,  to  bear  so  diliuirablo 
asurcs,  and  a  character  of  its  possessor  and  itself. 

L  of  having  ()nc  word  only  at  parting  with  it : 
leering  for  Jet  the  “Director’*  husband  his  smiles, 
he  distance  Pray,  what  autliority  has  Mr 
traditions,  Chambers  for  calling  that  ugly  barn 
onal  preju-  ^Lich  contains  the  libraries  of  the 
e  popu  iw  Advocates,  and  M>iters  to  the  Sig- 
ift  ’  falsified  a  beautiful  modern  building.^  or 

jeiting  the  ''O"  wi'’'  paticnee  of  tlio 

in  Decern-  ™  Couiity-llall,  over  which 

the  Parlia-  the  half-ruined  ('athedral  of  St.  (Jiles 
esc  is  a  list  sits  grinning,  in  all  its  frightful  ugli- 
astlc  on  the  ness,  like  an  imbecile,  bigolted  priest, 
hich  a  con-  anxious  to  throttle  every  mortal  witli- 
2  great  iron  in  bis  ken  who  is  not  as  imbecile  and 
another  list  bigotted  as  himself.^ 
t  Mag.*  ’*  •  Mr  Chambers,  in  drawing  our  at- 
>ry,  we  find  tendon  to  the  old  Parliament  House, 
*  till  1682,  seems  to  lament  the  LnionofScot- 
ards  James  England,  very  much  in  the 

tic.  ITimn  strains  as  Sir  T’oreuce  O’Flag- 

as  a  mark  ^nd  Mr  Calaghau  O’Hralaglian 

she  was  un-  niourn  over  the  Irish  Union, 

not  ap|>e;u  All  three  croak  in  vain;  thanks  to 

waiTtaa  P""^'n’ics  of 

ving  simple  BfOgland. 

In  the  second  Walk,  my  author 

frae  thence  conducts  his  readers  to  what  is  called 
hence  went  the  Court  end  of  the  town — that  is, 
where  the  through  all  the  vilest  parts  of  the  old 
Meg,  iKjing  town,  between  the  Cross  and  the  Pa- 
,  w'hich  was  lacc.  To  the  admirers  of  dramatic 
troHologlcal  anecdotes  in  particular,  and  to  the 
lovers  of  “  rows”  in  general,  the  fol- 
Mons  her  story,  by  far  the  best  told  in 

lall  do  in-  hooky  canijot  fail  to  produce  a 
n  bis  own  smiles,  perhaps  even  a  horse 

'ind  *vprv  laugh.  'J'be  author,  in  speaking  of  one 


After  thus  dwelling  on  Mons,  her  story,  ny  lar  tne  Dost  toia  in 

memoirs,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  do  in-  P''<’‘''''c  * 

jiistiecto  another  Mons  in  his  own  '"V.  P'‘"”'I" 

way,  who  has  very  much  and  very  J  he  author  in  spcakmpol  one 

rropcrly  attracted  the  attention  of  of  those  now  wretched  alleys,  called 
Mr  Chambers.  I  now  refer  to  the  Playhouse  Close,  says, 

geutleinan  who  is  most  approiniately  At  the  bottom  of  this  close  stood  the  house 

ilenominated  the  “  Director  General  which  .reived  Edinburgh  as  a  theatre,  pre- 

ot  the  Fine  Arts.”  Unfortunately,  I  vious  to  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice 

have  not  the  honour  of  this  gentle-  in  1768.  To  this  obscure  retreat,  the  li- 

tnan's  acquaintance,  but  shall  endea-  hcral  part  of  the  gentry  of  Kdinburgh, 

'our  to  acquire  it  soon,  especially  as  ikc  most  degraded  iwrt  of  the  com- 
I  learn  from  Mr  Chambers,  that  1  mon  iKople,  (for  of  these  classes  were  the 

»i‘ay  perhaps  come  into  contact,  in  pl‘*y-6‘>crs  of  Edinburgh  then  comiK>scd,) 

the  shop  of  the  “  Director  General  ”  resorted  to  sec  such  sUirs  as  Digges,  Ward, 

with  solnc  of  the  greatest 

known  cd  with  sedans,  containing  the  most  bril- 

hate  all  I  rr*  *1  know  that  1  Pant  toasts  who  flourished  in  Edinburgh 

the  fa^  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Wc 

®  Old  Nick  himself;  it  is,  have  heard  a  laugliahle  anecdote  relaKs  I 
tretore,  delightful  to  be  informed,  ,  of  the  destruction  of  this  house,  which 
at  the  “  Corner,”  whig  and  tory  serves  to  illustrate  the  popular  feeling  re- 
^  agree.  1 1  has  made  me  quite  in  love  specting  the  stage  in  Scotland  at  that  lime. 


'  Antiquities  and  Picturesque  Scenery  of  ScoUaod,  hy  Sit  Waller  Scott, 
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find  must  amuse  all  classes  of  our  readers,  knowlcclgcil  aid  in  detecting  the  ah- 
The  prejudice  against  theatrical  amuse*  surdities  which  the  old  heldanies  at 
nients,  amounted,  in  the  minds  of  the  the  Palace  cram  down  the  throats  of 
vulgar,  to  absolute  superstition;  aiKi  we  gaping  visitors.  Industry,  and  a  love 
cannot  wonder  at  the  i>ersecution  which  stones  and  old  books,  and  a 

Home  met  wiili  from  the  clergy,  when  it  j^option  of  capacity  to  sift  and 

is  understood  that  the  devil  was  believed,  out  tlie  verity  from  much  con* 

to  be  in  league  with  the  players,  and  tlm  tradictory  evidence,  must  all  have 

the  simplest  st^e-tneks  w^  ‘“ted  combined  to  enable  any  man  to 

to  super^mnd  a^ncy.  J^is  absurf  no*  ^  J  « 

lion  was  so  prevalent,  and  so  strongly  •  ,  c  u  i 

rooted  in  the  public  mind,  that  it  at  last  vf  ^  ^  i 

caused  the  destruction  of  the  Canongate  *  ^ew  1  own  next,  with  its 
play  •house.  Ujxin  one  occasion,  when  streetsof  palaces,  attracts  the  walkers 
the  manager  broke  faith  with  the  public,  attention.  1  he  most  remarkable  part 
by  substituting  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  for  of  this  written  \valk,  is  the  notice 
a  play  that  had  been  announced  in  the  given  of  the  formation,  in  one  day, 
bills,  the  audience  expressed  their  disa})-  of  what  is  called  the  Lothian  Road, 
probation  and  horror  at  so  profane  a  play  together  with  the  “  true,  full,  and 
by  the  most  outrageous  declamations ;  particular  account,  of  what  beftl  a 
and  being  shortly  joined  by  the  disaflect-  ^vorthy  milkwoman  who  lived  in  a 
ed  jxxiple  out  of  doors,  from  less  to  more,  house  in  the  line  of  the  said  road.” 
proceeded  at  length  to  set  fire  to  the 

house.  To  protect  the  peace  of  the  city,  Of  the  Lothian  Road,  which  leaves  tlic 
the  town-guard  w  ere  called  out,  and  western  termination  of  Prince’s  Street  at 
nuwched  to  the  spot ;  but  though  these  a  right  angle,  and  stretches  away  to  the 
veterans  had  found  no  qualms  in  facing  south,  an  amusing  anecdote  may  l>e  told, 
the  French  at  Blenheim  and  Dettingen,  This  road  was  for  a  long  time  projected,  as 
they  hail  not  courage  sufficient  to  support  being  a  design  of  great  public  utility ;  but 
them  in  an  attack  ufwn  the  frontiers  of  owing  to  the  objections  made  (as  is  usual 
the  Evil  One.  When  ordered,  therefore,  in  such  cases)  by  the  jiroprietors  of  certain 
by  their  commander,  to  advance  into  the  inestimable  barns,  sheds,  and  cow- houses, 
house,  and  across  the  stage,  the  poor  fel-  which  required  to  be  removed,  it  was  a 
lows  fairly  stop{Kd  short  amidst  the  scenes,  long  time  before  the  measures  of  the  au. 
the  glaring  colours  of  which  at  once  sur-  thorities  concerned  drew'  near  to  cxecu- 
prised  and  terrified  them.  Indignant  at  tion.  After  several  years  of  speculation, 
this  pusillanimity,  the  captain  seized  a  and  when  the  project  w’as  nearly  agreed 
musket,  and,  placing  himself  in  the  atti-  upon  by  all  parties,  the  road  was,  to  the 
tilde  of  a  determine  leader,  called  out,  surprise  of  the  public,  and  the  mortifica- 
Follow' me,  my  lads  !”  Butjustatthe  of  said  proprietors,  completely  made  and 
moment  that  he  was  going  to  rush  across  finished,  without  leave  being  asked,  all 
the  stage,  and  attack  the  rioters,  he  hap-  in  one  day  !  It  so  happened,  that  a  gen- 
{K'ned  to  tread  u|K)n  a  trap-door,  which  tieman,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to 
had  Iwcn  left  ajar,  we  (sup{X)se,  for  the  his  estate,  laid  a  bet  with  a  friend,  to  the 
ghost. or  perhaps  for  Ophelia’s  grave,)  and  effect  that  he  would,  between  sunrise  and 


in  a  twinkling  vanished  from  the  sight  of 
his  men,  who  instantly  retreated,  and  left 
the  house  to  the  destruction  which  they 
had  been  called  upon  to  prevent.  It  is 
further  said,  that  when  their  honoured 
ca{Hain  re-appeared,  the  guard,  who  had 
given  him  up  for  lost,  received  liim  in  the 


sunset,  execute  the  line  of  road,  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  about 
tw'enty  jiaces  in  breadth.  This  scheme 
he  concerted  w'ith  address,  and  executed 
with  promptitude.  It  was  winter,  whw 
many  labouring  men  are  often  out  of 
work ;  so  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in 


qaality  of  a  ghost,  and  could  scarcely  be  collecting  several  hundreds  at  the  spot 
undeceived,  even  by  his  cursing  ilicm  in  u]x>n  the  appointed  morning  before  sun- 


goixl  Gaelic  for  a  {xircel  of  cow'ardly  scoun¬ 
drels. 

An  account  follows  of  the  Palace 
of  ilolyroodhouaCf  which  contains  a 
very  considerable  ix>rtioD  of  new  an<l 
interesting  information  in  reference 


rise ;  and  he  took  care  to  provide  them 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  porter,  usque¬ 
baugh,  bread  and  cheese,  and  other  in* 
spiriting  matters.  No  sooner  had  the 
sun  peeped  over  the  hills,  than  this  m* 
mense  potse  fell  to  work,  with  might 
mam, — some  to  •  tear  down  indopi^ 


to  this  abode  of  kings.  Some  entie,  others  to  unroof  and  demolish  cotts^ 
more  s^iir;>-sigbtcd  than  I  pretend  and  a  considerable  proportion  to  bnng 
tobe,ob8erved  tome,  that  Mr  Cham-  earth,  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  naturai 
birs  must  have  received  some  unac-  hollow  to  the  required  height.  The  m 
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tcctiire  are  not  always  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  that  the  capacity  to  new 
stones,  and  draw  black  lines,  will 
never  constitute  an  accomplished  ar¬ 
chitect. 

•  From  the  New  Town,  w'e  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  south  side  of  the  Old 
Town,  where  the  only  object  worth 
much  attention  is  the  University,  of 
which  Mr  Chambers  supplies  some 
new  information.  I  wish  he  had  hint¬ 
ed  to  Professor  Jameson,  how  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  it  would  be,  both  to  denizens 
and  aliens,  if  he  could  by  any  means 
contrive  to  lower  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Museum.  In  this  walk, 
■milked  her  too,  some  account  is  given  of  lleriot’s 
Hospital, — one  of  those  huge  over¬ 
grown  establishments,  endowed,  I 
have  no  doubt,  with  good  intentions. 


iSO-iO 

ilismayod  at  so  vast  a  force, 
ami  so  summary  a  mode  of  procedure, 
made  MO  resistance ;  and  so  active  were 
the  workmen,  that  before  sunset  the  road 
was  sufKciently  formed  to  allow  the  bet¬ 
ter  driving  his  carriage  triumphantly  over 
It,  which  he  did  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  H  great  multitude  of  |x;rsons,  who  had 
tl(Kked  from  the  town  to  witness  the 
and  issue  of  this  Herculean 
-..Amongst  the  instances  of 
distress  known  to  have  been 


jKrrformance 
undertaking, 
tcmiwrary 

m-casioned  to  the  inhabitants,  the  most 
laughable  was  that  of  a  poor  simple  wo¬ 
man,  who  had  a  cottage,  and  a  small 
cuw-feeding  establishment,  upon  the  spot. 

It  appears  that  this  good  creature  had 
risen  very  early,  as  usual, 
cows,— smoked  her  pipe,— taken  her  or¬ 
dinary  matutinal  meal  of  tea,— and, 
finally,  recollecting  that  she  had  some 
friends  invited  to  dine  with  her  upon 
sUcvp-hcod  kail  about  noon,  placed  the 
jhit  u|K)n  the  fire,  in  order  that  it  might  coiUroul  of  public  opinion,  to  with- 
MimiuT  (vaccably  till  she  should  return  A,  rather  to  bury  in  almost 

froe,  the  toun,  whwe  she  had  to  supply  inactivity,  much  Capitol,  which, 

a  numerous  set  of  customers  w.th  the  j  ,  indivi.  uals,  would 

imagioe  the  consternation  of  this  poor  have  been  usetl  with  infinitely  grttoU 
woman,  when,  upon  her  return  from  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the 
the  duties  of  the  morning,  she  found  nation,  than  when  left  in  the  h^ds 

neither  house,  nor  hyrc-,  nor  cows,  nor  ®f  junto  of  functionaries  what- 

fire,  nor  pi|x;,  nor  pot,  nor  any  thing  ever.  1  he  natural^  tendency  of  all 

tlidt  was  hcr’s,  upon  the  s|x)t  where  she  such  institutions  is  uniformly  to 

badleft  them  a  few  hours  before, — all  engender  jobbing  and  corruption,  and 
lunislied  like  unsubstantial  pageant,  or  to  increase  the  very  evils  they  are 
like  the  palace  of  Aladdin,  on  the  morn-  intended  to  remedy  or  to  alleviate, 
"‘g  after  his  marriage,  when  his  princely  For  ought  I  know,  IIeriot*s  Hos- 
fathL-r-in.iaw  went  to  the  window,  as  pital  is  as  free  of  corruption  as  any 
usual,  to  gratify  his  eyes  with  its  splen-  public  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
dour,  aud  found  it  had  been  carried  oft*  Britain  ;  I  should  like,  however,  to 
t'l  ynca  during  the  night  by  the  slaves  tb^  accounts  of  its  officers  over- 
o  t  jc  wonderful  lamp  !  hauled  by  a  set  of  conscientious 

Parliamentary  Commissioners. 

1  am  pleased  enough  with  what  But  1  am  not  going  to  read  you 
me  author  says  of  the  Queen  Street  a  lecture  on  Political  Economy.  I 
Lanlens.  Tliey  are  a  first-rate  or-  must  therefore  bid  you.  Editor,  and 
iiauunt  to  the  town.  But  how,  in  Mr  Chambers,  goo<i-bye,  without 
the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  saying  a  word  of  the  Port  of  Leith, 
does  not  one  word  escape  the  lips  of  which  I  rejoice  to  see  once  more  at- 
Chambers  in  stern  reprobation  taining  all  its  wontetl  prosperity, 
of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Moray,  and  Nor  can  I  stay  to  notice  the  pro¬ 
of  the  tasteless  Goths  whom  he  must  jected  improvements  in  Edinburgh, 
have  employed  to  spoil,  nay,  abso-  for  the  fulfilment  of  which,  I  pray 
lately  and  irreracdiablv  to  brutify,  if  as  earnestly  as  the  excellent  ex- 
tl»e  word  may  be  used,  some  of  the  Provost  Henderson,  or  any  of  the  spi- 
finest  budding-ground  in  the  vicini-  rited  council,  by  whom  tnis  worthy^ 
ty  of  Bdinburgh  ?  But  the  evil  is  and  patriotic,  and  iiideTOndent  ci- 
done,  and  I  have  only  to  deplore,  in  tizen,  was  supported  In  the  adoption 
(^omuion  with  my  fellow-citizen^  of  the  splendid  plans  laid  brfore 
mat  the  finest  dispositions  of  arebt-  them. 


ft 
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H-il.ivs  to  be  tolil  this  is  the  chair  of  to  hit  right  and  ?eft, — to  give,  here  a 
Si.  IVtcr,  and  whoever  sits  upon  it  fair  blow,  there  a  foul, — on  one  part 
must  receive  the  homage  of  the  bodies  of  its  adversary’s  IkmI  v  to  iiitlict  a 
iiul  consciences  of  men,  under  |mn  bite,  on  another  a  scratclt,  and  on  a 
of  eternal  damnation.  Much  less  third,  tx:rha{>8,  a  stroke  with  a  cou- 
uill  it  do  to  tell  us  this  is  the  doc-  cealed  dagger.  There  has,  indetil, 
trine  of  Ikntham  and  of  Mill ;  and  been  in  by  far  the  most  of  its  paj>ers 
if  YOU  do  not  assent  to  it,  and  act  ac-  a  most  clown-like  aukwardness  and 
cording  to  it,  nothing  but  misrule  unreadability,  (Bentbam).  ^Vitness, 
and  absolute  t3rranny  will  ever  exist  for  instance,  in  this  last  numlxT,  the 
in  the  political  Constitution  of  any  article  on  Dr  Henderson’s  History  of 
country, — nothing  but  corruption  can  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines.  It  pre¬ 
exist  in  the  administration  of  the  ceeds  through  fifty  long,  dull  pages, 
{4vv,>-nothing  but  ill-directed  exer-  without  one  scintillation  of  spirit, 
tions  in  the  great  object  of  general  which  oi>e  would  have  supposed  must 
education, — and  nothing,  finally,  but  have  been  produced  by  the  very  hand- 
universal  profligacy  and  universal  ling  of  such  spirit-stirring  subjects 
(le^^raditioin  Presumptuous  dccla-  as  the  finest  wines  in  the  world, 
rations  of  the  infallibility  of  its  own  We  intended  to  dissect  the  articles 
maxims,  and  of  the  utter  worthless-  in  the  7th  Number  at  length,  but 
ness  of  whatever  is  at  variance  with  really  we  find  the  task  would  be  by  far 
iheiii,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  too  irksome,  the  moment  we  look  at 
(he  school  of  Bcntham.  the  contents,  and  find  the  conipara- 

Nor  should  we  be  so  much  dzs-  tivc  distances  of  the  pages  devoted  to 
post'd  to  reprobate  the  conduct  of  each  subject.  In  reading  the  first  ar- 
ilns  newly  self-constituted  Pope,  in  tide,  on  the  New  Edition,  by  Biicbon, 
morals  and  legislation,  if  be  would  of  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  we  do 
euucli  his  alUpervading  principles  in  confess  that  we  felt  considerable  de- 
liiii^uage  somewhat  more  smooth  and  light;  little  thanks,  however,  to  the 
intelligible.  Nay,  we  would  almost  be  Westminster  lleview.  The  passage 
inclined  to  excuse  the  old  man  and  which  plcasal  us  most  was  that  in 
his  disciples,  if  they  would  only  be  which  the  courtly  old  chronicler  lias 
pleased  to  render  their  vulgarity  and  almost  painted  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
abuse  of  all  who  write  either  against  which  is  here  extracted  by  the  lle- 
them  or  unlike  them,  a  sliade  less  dis-  view,  and  in  a  form  more  intelligible 
gusting  than  what  is  to  be  met  with  than  hitherto.  With  this  article  we 
in  billingsgate.  The  filthy  vulgarity-  are  indeed  much  better  pleased  than 
vehicle  which  Cobbett  weekly  launch*  with  any  other  in  the  whole  Number, 
IS  forth  upon  the  roads  of  England,  The  following  article  is  one  on  ducl- 
cumains  nothing  which  has  more  the  ling.  With  its  views  *we  arc  mucli 
character  of  a  nuisance  to  all  men  inclined  to  coincide,  so  fur  as  we  can 
of  tolerable  taste,  than  whole  sen-  understand  them  ;  but  its  argHineiits 
icnces,  nay,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  are  so  inlaid  with  Benthamisms,  that 
whole  pages  of  the  Westminster  lie-  it  is  no  easy  task  at  times  to  discover 
view*.  AVe  may  refer  particularly  to  their  common-sense  bearings, 
the  cur-like  attacks  which  it  has  Blanqui’s  Journey  into  England 
ri  jvatedly  made  on  articles  and  writ-  and  Scotland,  in  1823,  was  not  a 
ors  in  ihe  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  book  which  it  was  worth  the  while 
Heviews.  Something  like  a  chival-  of  a  Review,  pretcmling  to  sonic  se¬ 
rous  forbearance  had  been  shewn  to  lection  in  the  works  it  takes  up,  ever 
one  another  by  these  champions  of  to  have  looked  into.  Occasional  poor 
the  two  nrevailing  parties  in  the  na-  attempts  at  wit  mark  the  article  ; 
tion,  and  in  no  instance  do  we  re-  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  really  much 
collect  the  one  making  a  direct  at-»  of  a  piece  with  the  very  silly  book 
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fount!  out  Uie  nrwly-aj;certainetl 
riionetic  System  of  Hiero^Jy]>lncs. 
'J’liL*  honour  of  prior  tliscovcry  seems 
untloubUtlly  to  belonj^  to  the  Knglish- 
nan,  ami  abumlance  of  vuila  fuU‘x 
has  been  i  xjwseJ  in  the  conduct  of 
tltc  vain  (iaul. 

'i'lie  following  article  of  the  Ilc- 
view  takts  up  one  of  lieiitham’s  la- 
vourile  topics,  “  Abuses  in  Pleadings 
at  Law.”  Without  doubt,  these  re¬ 
quire,  ill  this  country,  to  have  the 
swtTping  besom  of  reform  applied  to 
them,  in  Scotland,  an  atuunpt  has 
becui  uiade  to  place  the  forms  of 
)deading  on  a  better  footing  ;  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  how  this  reform 
will  o|)erate.  Will  the  stifT-necked 
lawyers  of  England,  with  thestiflest- 
necked  of  all  mortals,  the  Chancellor, 
at  their  head,  ever  attempt  such  a 
reform  in  their  own  courts,  where  it 
is  more  needed  than  in  Scotland  ? 

In  the  observations  of  the  Review, 
on  Mr  M'Culloch’s  Introductory  Dis¬ 
course  on  the  Science  of  Political 
Kconoiny,  we  do  not  see  one  idea  that 
lias  not  been  fifty  times  repeated  in 
much  lietter  language.  ^V’hateveris 
said  eulogistic  of  this  great  master  of 
tlic  science,  we  are  disposed  cordially 
to  agrtHi  with. 

Of  the  sickening  article  on  wine, 
wliicb  follows,  we  have  already  said 
more  than  it  iKservcs.  What  tempted 
the  Westminster  to  say  so  much  about 
a  book  of  which  every  one  knew  all 
he  wislud  to  know,  more  than  twelve 
months  ago  ?  'I'lic  w  hole  race  of  Re¬ 
viewers  had  given  their  criticisms 
iHron  it  long  before  ;  and  what  new 
thing  lias  the  Westminster  added  to 
the  crowd  of  notable  things  which 
bad  l>een  said  of  Dr  Henderson  and 
bis  iMHik  of  wine  ? 

M'e  hold  Mathematics  to  be  a 
l>ore  in  jnilitical  and  literary  reviews. 

A  long  article,  No.  IX.,  is  devoted 
to  theeyplaiiation  of  the  Benthamite 
theory,  in  reference  to  education. 
Many  of  the  ideas  arc  admirable ; 
but  it  will  not  do  to  thrust  them 
down  men’s  tlm>als.  In  short,  wc 
arc  afraid  we  shall  continue  for  a 
considerable  time  untcacbablc  by 
Mr  Beiuham,  and  we  strongly  sus- 
jK'ct  that  it  will  be  long, -very  long, 
crethe  whole  world  adopt  without 
qualification  all  the  dogmas  of  the 
Chrestomathia. 

in  the  review  of  Lord  John  Russel I’s 
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Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Luro|H, 
we  must  naturally  expect  to  sec  the 
book  and  its  author  pretiy  severely 
haiidletl,  l)ecausc  Lord  John  L  not  a 
radical.  However,  he  has  not  Lt,n 
very  cruelly  treated.  We  give  ihe 
summing  up  of  the  critique.  Savs 
the  Reviewer,  who  is  by  no  nualis 
despicable  in  jroiiit  ci’  histt.iual 
kuowleilge  and  sound  observaiion, 
“  Upon  the  whole,  ibis  book  inay 
l>e  reail  as  a  good  colleciion  of  fuel*,, 
bearing  ujxm  some  historical  jH)inib, 
and  as  containing  here  and  tlim* 
some  pretty  st>eciiiiens  of  essay-writ¬ 
ing.  W  ith  an  evident  desire  u> 
avoid  taking  a  partial  view  of  die 
subject,  its  author  has  nut  the  capa- 
city  to  take  an  extensive  one  ;  his 
opinions*  are  sometimes  incorrect, 
sometimes  correct,  never  profound. 
He  is  an  industrious,  but  not  an  en¬ 
tertaining  compiler  of  memoirs;  in 
all  the  higlrer  duties  of  an  historian, 
in  tracing  the  o})eration  of  known 
principles  of  human  nature  in  a  lar^^e 
scale,  and  in  various  circumstances, 
that  deduction  from  the  jiast  may 
throw  light  on  the  future,  without 
which  history  is  not  more  useful  than 
a  fable,  be  is  indeed  very  deficient.” 
Lord  John  deserves  part  of  this;  hut 
be  suff’ers  the  severest  part  of  these 
remarks  because  he  is  not  a  Bentham¬ 
ite. 

The  two  closing  articles  are  bitter 
and  vulgar  attacks  on  the  Edinburjih 
and  Quarterly  Reviews.  'J  be  tirade 
against  the  Edinburgh  begins  wiili 
this  most  oracular  annunciation  : 
“  They  who  wrrite  or  speak  upon  an 
important  subject,  arc  either  in  ear¬ 
nest  about  it,  or  they  are  not.”  L 
required  an  angel  from  heaven,  no 
doubt,  to  reveal  this  great  truth  to 
a  wondering  and  gaping  world,  wbich 
would  have  remained  for  ever  igno¬ 
rant  of  it,  had  not  supernatural 
agency  been  employed  to  promulgate 
it.  As  a  specimen  of  the  Cobbcit 
style,  we  refer  to  the  elegant  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  ins  and  the  on/s  on  p- 
21  L  The  doctrines  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  which  arc  attacked  arc  those 
on  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  and  for  no 
reason  on  earth  that  we  can  sec,  but 
that  the  Edinburgh  Review  hesitate 
about  admitting  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot,  it 
lus  been  virulently  abused  tlirougn 
many  a  tedious  page  of  this  purcl}- 
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ndical  article.  'I'lic  (Quarterly  Ko-  A  cart-whip,  inch  thick  with  imul, 
Mcw  »locs  not  hire  hclicr ;  and  wo  is  not  the  wo;i|>oii  to  ho  cinplovt  il 
t.illicr  lliink  it  dosorvos  a  pretty  sound  against  such  an  antagonist,  and  yet 
*  isti:;ation  for  various  attacks  which  this  is  the  only  wTajion  used  hy  the 
It  has  nia«le,  without  sulHcient  war-  Westminster  Review. 

T  int,  on  the  social  state  of  ancient  ^Ve‘  have  done  with  this  work,  and 
(Jrccco.  A  dirterent  castigator  from  have  only  to  say  further,  if  it  dm  s 
ihi*  W'cstininster  Review  must,  how-  not  improve,  tlie  sooner  it  becomes 
c  ver,  take  up  the  lash  ere  it  can  fall  dormant,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
with  pro|>er  effect  on  the  Quarterly,  concerned  in  it. 

?lt'nf$  to  lljr  iHcmorj?  of  iHr  iTtll,  )un.  of  i^ciucadllr, 

\  \oung  Man,  endowed  with  promising  talents,  and  a  most  .*imiablc  disposition ;  who  dictl  of  consunip. 

tion  at  Havre  dc  Grace,  7th  July  IS'.V). 

JfrUlen  hy  Dr  Aldcrson^  Ncxccastlc, 

II K  came,  a  bright  and  cheering  ray  of  morn. 

Just  as  it  gilds  the  calm  and  placid  lake, — 

'file  like  embower’d  in  wooils,  where  fragrance,  borne 
Upon  the  gentle  breeze,  doth  mellow  wjke 
rile  song  of  thrush  and  linnet  mill  the  thorn, — 

“  The  milk-white  thorn  and  when  he  softly  spake, 

'I'hat  voice  Koliati  thrill’d  upon  the  car. 

Just  as  the  nightingale,  that  warbles  near. 

Rut  as  the  pure  aiul  spotless  flower,  that  springs 
Hrncaih  the  May-day  morn,  and  fills  the  glade 
M''ith  perfum’d  sweets,  ami  o’er  the  rivulet  flings 
'I'he  beauteous  image  blooming  but  to  fade  : 

Yes,  like  that  flower  he  grew,  ’mid  meaner  things, 

So  sweet,  so  gentle,  all  he  did  or  said  ; 

Softly,  yet  humble,— stately,  but  still  low, — 

'I'oo  wise  for  vanity, — himself  he  saw. 

^Yith  eye  serene  he  view’d  the  motley  stage 
Of  human  life  ;  no  envious  longings  strove 
VV’ithin  his  breast,  ambition’s  \var  to  wage  : 

1 1  is  mild  and  gentle  spirit  nought  could  move 
'J’o  strife:  calmly  he  rcail  the  varied  page 
Of  worldly  vanities,  state,  glory,  love  ; — 

At  others'  faults  he ‘sigh’d,  his  own  condemn’d, — 

His  virtues  lightly  priz’d,  yet  prais’d  his  friend. 

He  that  hath  seen  that  dark  eye  beaming  love. 

And  heard  that  voice  attun’d  to  friendship’s  tale, 

Hath  gaz’d  on  Hesperus  nightly  throned  above. 

Or  listen’d  to  the  iniinnuring  plaintive  gale 
That  sweeps  in  dirge  througli  yonder  scented  grove  ; 

With  me,  jicrchance,  may  join  in  mournful  wail. 

And  weep  a  while  o’er  friendship’s  Mcred  dust. 

Whose  spirit  sleeps  in  an  immortal  trust. 


^  tv 
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Bardic  Congresses. 

Though,  Cambria,  not  in  arts  or  arms  ihy  name 
May  vie  with  Hoinun  or  with  Grecian  tame. 

Yet  hath  the  Muse,  with  an  uns|Kiring  hand. 

Her  bounties  scatter'd  o'er  thy  mountain  land. 

From  earliest  time,  thy  ^u'cn  gave  Us  bloom 
To  cheer  thy  freedom,  or  to  deck  the  tomb  ; 

From  earliest  time,  thy  woods  and  rocks  among, 

The  gifted  Bard  hath  weav’d  his  varied  song, 

To  chant  of  Druid  lore,  or  tunc  his  lays 

To  themes  of  love,  or  i>eerlcss  Arthur’s  pTidsc.^Anon, 

Amo  VO  the  national  characteristics  “instruction  by  voice,  song,  an4l 
ot  the  ^Velsh,  a  predilection  for  music  conventional  usage,"  were  declared 
and  jHK'try,  and  esjKcially  for  the  as-  to  be  the  “  lliree  modes  of  instruc- 
MKiation  of  the  sister  arts,  must  be  tion  adopted  by  the  Bards  of  tlu 
accounted  one  of  the  most  prominent.  Isle  of  Britain."  And  the  Historical 
ilthcr  nations  have  advanced  far  be-  Triads  commemorate  Tydaiu  'IVtd 
vond  them  in  the  general  career  of  Awen,  or  'I’ydain  the  Father  of  the 
learning  and  science,  but,  in  an  en-  Muse,  as  the  first  who  reduced 
thusiasticattacbmenttothoseintellcc-  poetry  to  a  system,  and  thus  laid  the 
tual  pursuits,  which  may  be  empha-  foundation  of  the  privileges  and  cus- 
tically  styled  national,  no  people  have  toms  of  Bardism. 
surpassed  the  Cymry.  It  is  not  the  It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  first 
love  of  letters,  merely,  by  which  traces  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  na- 
they  are  influenced  on  this  occasion  :  tional  manners  of  the  Cymry  are  to 
they  arc  also  animated  by  a  patriotic  be  found  in  the  carlit'st  ages,  hut 
regard  for  their  native  land,  and  by  the  change  of  times  necessarily  pro- 
an  anxiety  to  preserve,  unimpaired,  duced  a  remarkable  revolution  in 
those  remarkable  features  by  which  this  respect:  the  cultivation  of  the 
it  has  ever  been  signaliEcd.  This  sister  arts  already  alluded  to,  which 
singularity  in  the  character  of  the  was  originally  consiilercd  only  as  in- 
f'yinry  is  to  be  traced  to  a  period  strumental  to  the  political  or  religious 
of  very  remote  antiquity ;  for  the  views  of  the  Bardic  Institutions,  bc- 
4Jrcck  and  Roman  writers,  wlio  su|>-  came,  in  time,  its  sole  or  paranumnt 
ply  any  notices  of  the  Druidical  or  object.  But  in  order  to  slicw  this 
Bardic  Institution,  which,  as  Ca*sar  in  a  clearer  light,  we  will  taken  cur- 
iclls  us,  had  its  origin  in  Britain,  arc  sory  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the 
express  in  their  testimony  to  the  ar-  Bardic  Congress.  - 
dour  with  which  U  cncouragetl  the  ^Ve  have  already  seen  that  the 
talents  of  the  minstrel  and  the  poet.  Druidical  and  Bardic  Institution  was 
At  first,  indeed,  it  appears  as  if  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  that  it 
these  qualificatioBs  were  only  con-  was  established  for  the  promotion  ot 
bidcrcil  as  auxiliary  to  Jie  higher  objects  connected  with  the  i>olitical 
aims  of  the  iusiitutiou,  and  were  and  moral  welfare  of  the  coniiiumitv* 

adopted,  as  we  have  elsewhere  ob-  as  well  as  for  the  minor  or  subonli- 
served,  as  the  chauucl  whereby  its  nate  pur^Kiscs  of  cultivating  the  arts 
laws  and  precepts  were  ))roiuulgatcd  of  music  and  poetry*  For  the  pur- 
to  the  people,  lienee  it  is,  that,  in  pose  of  carrying  tnese  objects  into 
the  Institutional  Triads  of  Bardism,  effect,  the  Bardic  Congress  *  wases- 


^  Hardic  assemblies  appear  to  have  been  anciently  of  two  sorts,  the  Gifftidd  and 
Cadair^  both  of  which  terms  imply,  alike,  a  Chair  or  Seat  of  Presidency,  differing 
only  in  degree  ;  the  first  having  reference  to  a  general  or  supreme  Congress,  and  the 
last  to  one  merely  proviwial  or  particular.  In  |>roccss  of  time,  however,  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  seem  to  have  faded  away,  or  to  have  been  apidied  indiscriminately  to  the 
two  modes  of  meeting.  We  have  therefore  spoken  of  the  assemblies  of  both  sects 
unda  the  general  denomination  of  Congress, 
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tihlibluHl ;  anJ  tlic  inobt  ancient  no-  should  swim  over  the  I’onway.  The 
tiasul  ii;  now  extant,  occur  in  the  otter  was  acceded  to,  and,  ui>on  the 
Triails  of  ilie  Social  State,  which  arc  arrival  of  the  parties  on  the  opposite 
iscrilKil,  hy  the  learned,  to  Dynwal  shore,  the  liarpers  were  found  inca- 
MiK'lmud,  who  lived  three  or  four  bable  of  playing,  owing  to  the  injury 
a  luuries  before  the  Christian  era.  which  their  instruments  had  sustain- 
In  tlicse  ancient  records,  the  Gorsedd  cd  from  the  water,  while  the  Bards, 
V  licirdJt  or  Congress  of  Bards,  is  as  might  be  expected,  continuoil  in 
numbered  amongst  the  **  national  as  good  tune  as  ever :  this  being, 
priviU'gcd  meetings  of  the  Cyinry,”  probably,  the  result  contemplated  by 
and  is  denominated  “  one  of  the  Maelgwyn.  The  following  is  a  iiie* 
ihrceassi'inblies  of  fraternal  union*.**  ral  translation  of  the  passage,  in 
It  was  held  at  stated  titni^,  in  some  which  this  singular  event  is  related ; 

lYiiiral  or  cxi)oscd  part  of  the  coun-  Maclg^vvn,  the  Tall,  went  from  the 

try ;  an J,  as  wc  have  before  men- 

From  the  ban<iuct  of  the  champion  of  the 
In  the  Sun’s  face,  beneath  the  eye  of  Congress  to  Caernarvon, 


light. 


probably,  the  result  contemplated  by 
Maelgwyn.  The  following  is  a  //Ve¬ 
ra/  translation  of  the  passage,  in 
which  this  singular  event  is  related ; 

When  Maelgwyn,  the  Tall,  went  from  the 
land  of  the  son  of  Don, 

From  the  bainiuet  of  the  champion  of  the 
Congress  to  Caernarvon, 

And  was  taking  with  him  memorials  of 
...  the  su|vrior  excellence 

Such  was  the  primitive  cliaractcr  of  That  vwal  song  had  acquired  over  the 
this  ancient  convention  ;  but  how  Minstrels, 

long  it  was  retained,  there  arc  now  He  projwscd  many  substantial  rewards 
no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  To  all  w  ho  should  swim  the  river, 
tlegrec  of  accuracy  or  precision.  The  When  they  came  to  land  on  the  wave- 
long  intestine  wars  consequent  on  beaten  banks  of  the  river, 

I  lie  hitter  enmity  and  successive  in-  The  harpers  were  worthless  and  silent ; 
v.isions  of  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  But  by  reason  of  the  fair  increase  of  the 
Hs  well  as  the  introduction  of  Chris-  faculty  of  the  w  ise, 

tiaiiity,  by  destroying  the  political  The  poets  composed  equally  well  as  U'- 

anj  religious  ascciulancy  of  the  . . 

I'mias,  must  have  deprived  the  in-  ^«t«■.thsta1)dlng  their  swimming  . 

siitution  of  its  primitive  imirortance  ;  A  wide  chasm  now  intervenes  in  the 
ainl  from  this  |>eriod,  there  is  no  history  of  these  assemblies,  which 
ileubt  it  gradually  degenerated  more  may,  |>crhaps,  be  explained,  by  the 
and  more  from  its  genuine  high  and  unsettled  aiul  turbulent  events  of  the 


piYuliar  character. 

The  Bardic  Congress,  indeed,  was, 
in  its  earliest  stage,  of  a  very  ditter- 
^ni  nature  to  what  it  subsequently 
became.  In  its  next  Igradation,  it 
•ipivars  to  have  been  devotcxl  to  the 
more  particular  encouragement  of  the 
niusical  and  poetical  t^ents  of  the 
eouuiry,  as  well  as  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  oi  the  ancient  ordinances  and 
traditions  of  the  Bards.  The  first 


period  to  which  it  relates.  The 
M  uses,  like  the  law’s,  arc. silent  a- 
inidst  the  clang  of  arms,  whether  it 
be  the  din  of  foreign  arms  or  the 
tumult  of  intestine  coininotion,  to 
both  of  which  Wales  was  miserably 
exiK)sed  during  this  troubled  si'ason. 
The  next  records  wliicli  we  find,  and 
which  are  merely  of  a  general  nature, 
have  reference  to  several  Congresses 
held  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  ceii- 


t  oiigrtss  of  which  any  memorial  has  tury,  under  the  respective  auspices 
dthceiided  to  us,  was  one  held  on  the  of  Blcddyii  ab  Cynfyn,  and  (Iruttydd 
iianks  of  the  Conway,  in  the  seventh  ab  Cynaii,  princes  of  North  Wales, 
century,  under  the  auspices  of  Mael-  both  of  them  distinguished  for  their 
Rwyn  Ciwynedd,  prince  of  North  muiiittcent  patronage  of  the  Bards. 

ales.  The  account,  which  is  both  'fhe  Bardic  laws  and  institutions 
'piaint  and  obscure,  occurs  in  a  poem  underwent  various  modifications  at 
dorweith  Beli,  a  poet  of  the  four-  these  meetings,  and  particularly  un-? 
ic'eiuh  century,  who  seems  to  have  der  the  Congresses  holdcii  under  the 
>^ecorded  the  event  for  the  sake  of  a  last-tnentioned  prince,  wlio  is  sup«r 
p  .  Practised  on  the  occasion  by  the  posed  to  have  given  the  (/Oiigrcss  a 
fince,  who  proposed  a  reward  for  more  musical  character  than  it  prc» 
such  of  the  Bards  and  Minstrels  as  viously  possessed, by  the  introduction. 


Archaiology  of  Wales,  Vol.  111.,  p.  283.  -f  Archaiology  of  Wales,  Vol.  1.,  p.  47t’. 


.3;iO 

Irrvir)  Ircliind,  (where  he  spent  much 
of  his  time,)  not  only  of  several  skil¬ 
ful  musicians,  but  also  of  some  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  before  unknown 
in  W'ales.  At  these  Congresses  it 
was,  moreover,  ordained,  that  no  one 
should  he  admitted  a  Hard,  except 
at  an  Eisteddfo<!,  which  was  to  be 
held  every  third  year,  at  the  principal 
palace  of  the  prince- at  Aberfraw,  in 
Anglesey,  and  at  Mathravel  in  Powys 
land.  And  it  was  ordered,  that  no 
Iverson  should,  from  that  day  for¬ 
ward,  be  admitUal  a  Hard,  except 
through  permission  of  the  lord,  and 
authority  obtained  from  the  Hardic 
instructor,  who  was  to  certify  by  ihc 
api>ointcd  day,  that  the  candidate 
was  duly  skille<l  in  the  principles  of 
his  art.  Hy  the  same  regulations, 
the  arts  of  music  and  poetry  were 
separateil  ;  no  poet  being  allowed  to 
play  on  the  harp,  or  upon  any  other 
instrument ;  tieilher  could  he  ex¬ 
ercise  any  other  calling  whatever  *. 

The  example  set  by  these  princes 
was  followed  by  Cadwgan,  the  son 
of  the  former,  as  appears  by  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Princes, 
in  the 'Archaiology  of  Wales,  (Vol. 
I!,  p.  537.)  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  :  1  n  the  year  of  Christ 
1 107,  C.’adwgan,  the  son  of  Hletldyn 
ah  Cynfyn,  made  an  honourable 
feast,  and  invite<l  to  it  the  chieftains 
ami  gentlemen  of  the  country,  out  of 
every  province  in  ^Vales,  to  his  cas¬ 
tle,  at  Aberteivi.  And  for  the  sake 
of  shewing  the  greater  res]>ect  to  his 
guests,  he  invited  to  it  the  Bards, 
and  the  best  Minstrels,  vocal  ami 
instrumental,  that  could  be  found  in 
all  Wales  ;  and  he  gave  them  chairs 
ami  subjects  of  emulation,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  feasts  of  King 
Arthur.  He  also  gave  them  cus¬ 
toms  and  privilege's,  and  honourable 
presents,  and  dismissed  them,  rc- 
wardcil  with  gifts,  and  privileged 
with  honour,  every  one  to  return  to 
the  place  from  whence  he  came.” 

It  is  probable,  that  from  the  im¬ 
pulse  given  hy  Hlcildyn  ab  Cynfyn, 
and  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  the  Con¬ 
gresses  of  the  Bards  were  for  some 


time  afterwards  nninterrupti  illy  lu  M. 

However,  the  next  instance  that  oc¬ 
curs  after  that  last  noticed,  is  one  nt 
an  interval  of  sixty  years,  at  which 
Rhys  ab  Gruffydd,  Prince  of  South 
Wales,  presided,  and  which,  like  the 
last,  the  reader  will  perceive,  iinitctl 
the  festivities  of  the  Bard  with  the 
charms  of  music  and  song.  The  fol- 
lowing  record  of  it  is  also  extraeud 
from  the  Chronicle  of  the  Princes  al- 
rcwly  quote<l.  In  the  year  llGfi,  the 
Lord  Rhys  held  a  distinguislud  feast 
in  the  castle  of  Aberteivi,  and  he  in¬ 
stituted  two  sorts  of  contention,  one 
between  the  b.ards  and  jKKts,  and 
the  other  between  the  harjxTs,  crow- 
ders,  and  pii>ers,  and  a  variety  of 
vocalists.  He  bestowed  two  chairs  t 
on  the  victors  in  the  contest,  whom  he 
also  enriched  with  costly  present*;. 
A  young  page  of  his  own  court  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory  in  instrumental 
song,  and  the  men  of  North  Wales 
(Gwynedd)  obtained  it  in  vocal 
song.  All  the  other  Minstrels  also 
received  from  the  Lord  Ilhys  as 
much  as  they  demanded,  so  that  no 
one  was  disappointed.  And  that 
feast  was  proclaimed  over  Wales  a 
year  before  it  took  place,  and  over 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
many  other  countries  J.” 

For  nearly  three  centuries  after 
this,  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  traces  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  national  usage  ;  hut  the 
conquest  of  Wales,  at  the  close  ot 
the  thirteenth  century,  became  ne¬ 
cessarily  fatal  to  the  influence  of 
the  Bards,  who  were,  as  wc  have 
elsewhere  shewn,  immediately  de¬ 
prived  of  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  privileges.  Their  1  on- 
gresscs  were  consequently  for  a  Ion? 
time  afterwards  entirely  disconti¬ 
nued  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  loth 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  IV.  that  we  find  any  instance  ot 
their  revival,  a  royal  commission 
having  been  then  obtainetl  for  the 
holding  of  one  at  Carmarthen,  unmr 
tlic  patronage  of  a  gentleman  of  that 
neighlmurhood.  At  this  mcetmpj 
Dafydd  ab  Edmund,  a  distinguishiii 


•  ('onstitulioiis  and  Ordinances  anciently  pi  escribed  to  be  oliscrvcd  by'  Bards  and 
Minstrels,  tr.uislatcd  from  the  Api>endix  to  Dr  Hhys’s  Welsh  Institutes. 

t  A  rluiir  was  the  u;iual  priic,  as  it  still  continues  to  be,  for  the  successful  candi* 
talcs  on  these  occasions. 
t  Arihaiology  of  Wales,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4:>7. 
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Bardic  Conirresscs,  3^1 

ix)et  of  Ilanincr,  in  Flint&liire,  ob-  illustration  of  Barilism  at  aOongress 
iuiik*il  llie  chair,  ainl  gainc*!,  through  hohleii  at  Bewpyr  Castle,  Glainor- 
)iis  |H.rsuasive  eloquence,  the  sane-  ganshire,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir 
I um  of  the  Congress  to  the  twenty-  Richaril  Basset,  in  at  which 

four  new  canons  of  poetry,  which  thirteen  regular  Barils  attended,  as 
ihc  loss  of  the  original  laws  had  in-  appears  by  a  list  still  in  existence, 
jluml  him  and  the  other  Bards  of  Thus  appears  to  have  terniinattHl 
North  U'ales  to  compile,  hut  against  the  second  stage  of  the  Bardic  C’on- 
wliich  the  Bards  of  Glamorgan,  who  gross,  or  Session,  in  which,  for  more 
pretciulid  to  be  possessed  of  the  pri-  than  six  centuries,  even  according  to 
iiiilivc  canons,  afterwards  entered  ourim))crfectrecords,ithadcontinue<l 
a  protest.  the  means  of  rescuing  from  ohli- 

Jii  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  vion  the  ancient  ordinances  ami  tra- 
aiioiher  Congress,  also  under  the  ditions  of  the  Bards.  Since  the  ))i'- 
ruyul  authority,  took  place  in  South  riod  alluded  to,  it  has  been  regarde«l 
W  ales  ;  hut  no  particulars,  as  we  are  more  as  a  festival  for  the  encourage- 
gware,  Ijave  descended  to  these  times,  ment  of  the  national  music,  iroetry. 
To  this  succeeded  several  others  du-  and  general  literature.  From  the 


ring  the  Kith  century,  in  the  same 
ilivision  of  the  principality,  under 
the  auspices  respectively  of  Sir  Kich- 
aiil  Nevile  and  ^Filliam  Herbert, 
Karl  of  Pembroke,  for  the  express 


time  of  Sir  Kichard  Basset,  until  the 
year  18K>,  when  the  first  meeting 
of  the  “  Cambrian  Society  in  l)y- 
ved’*  was  hehl,  the  only  eilbrts  to  re¬ 
vive  this  national  custom  are  thost* 


purpose  of  collecting  and  consolida-  that  were  made  under  the  patronage 
ling  what  remained  of  the  ancient  of  the  Gwyneddigion,  at  diilereni 
IKnlic  institutes  and  traditions,  places  in  North  W'^ales,  where  a]»- 
.\iul  on  the  ^fith  of  May  15G8,  a  propriate  prizes  were  awarded  to  llie 
Congress,  or  Eiatedduod  *,  as  it  was  successful  candidates  in  poetry  ami 
railed,  was  holden,  under  commis-  music. 


taiieo,  was  noRieii,  under  commis-  music. 

sion  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  the 
at  Caervvys,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  history  of  the  Bardic  Congress, 
which  commission  was  directed  to  from  its  earliest  dawn,  until  its  late 
t'ir  Kichard  Bulkeley,  and  others,  revival  under  the  sanction  and  eii- 
anJ  is  iiow%  we  believe,  preserved  in  couragement  of  the  Royal  Cain- 
thc  Mostyii  collection  of  Welsh  brian  Institution.  In  its  pure  ami 
Antiquities.  It  docs  not  appear,  primitive  character,  this  national 
however,  that  anything  was  done  at  meeting  had  for  its  various  ohjecl.s 
this  mining  heyoml  a  mere  contest  the  reformation  of  manners  and  eus- 
»t  musicians,  attendeil  by  some  empty  toms,  the  sup^rort  of  ancient  pri- 
I>arade,  of  no  connection  with  the  vileges,  the  commemoration  of  rc- 
Rcnuiiic  purposes  of  the  Bardic  Con-  markable  occurrences,  the  mainteii- 
gress ;  and  this,  as  far  as'’ we  can  ance  of  public  tranquillity,  and, 
harii,  was  the  last  assembly  of  the  finally,  the  general  promotion  of 
liehl  under  the  sanction  of  the  science,  morality,  and  religion.  It 
ruyal  license.  was,  accordingly,  in  the  distant  ages 

In  I^>fl(),a  Congress  was  establish-  to  which  this  observation  has  refer- 
cd  in  South  IV'^alcs,  under  the  pre-  cncc,  connected,  in  an  integral  maii- 
'•■lency  of  Sir  PM  ward  Lewis  of  the  ner,  with  the  public  welfare  of  the 
an,  and  at  which  the  Bardic  col-  country.  It  was  the  great  |)olitical 
RTtioiis  made  sonic  years  before,  engine  by  which  the  general  prospe- 
iinder  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  rity  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  iiitc- 
•  eville  and  Lord  Pembroke,  as  al-  grity  of  its  several  social  relations, 
ready  alluded  to,  were  considerably  was  upheld  and  secured.  In  later 
augmented ;  and  these  were  again  times,  liowevcr,  when  the  Druidical 


'v  auspices  of  Sir  Richard 

•  cvdle  and  Lord  Pembroke,  as  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to,  were  considerably 
augmented;  and  these  were  again 


'orougbly  revised  and  methodized,  system  had  lost  its  political  influence, 
and  finally  declared  to  comprise  a  full  the  aim  of  the  Bardic  Congress  was 


This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  word  EuUddvod^  or 
‘  'ion,  was  applied  to  the  Bardic  Congress,  and  without  any  advantage,  as  far  as 
l*P»*ars  to  u  ,  over  the  old  terms. 


3j2  Camhricct.-^lidrJic  Congresses.  ^Sc^. 

liiniteil  to  the  collection  and  preser-  WhcMice  came  the  echt^s  to  those  num. 

vation  of  the  Hardic  institutes  and  hi|;h  ? 

traditions,  and  to  the  encouia^enieni  ’T'''asfroiriihcl>atUc.(lelUsofdaysgonel>\; 

ot  music  and  poetry  ;  and  even  in  tombs  of  hert*es  laid  to  re^t 

this  qualified  character,  it  must  have  with  their  good  swords,  uiwn  the  uiounl 

been  useful  in  preserving,  uniuniair-  tain's  breast ; 

ed,  the  interesting  traces  of  the  man-  And  from  the  watch. tow'rs  on  the  heights 

tiers  and  customs  of  the  people,  iu  of  snow, 

a  point  so  essentially  connecteil  with  Sever'd  by  cloud  and  storm  from  all  below; 

their  peculiar  character.  And  the  turf.inounds,  once  girt  by  rudd) 

We  sliall  conclude  this  notice  with  8[>ears, 

the  following  beautiful  lines,  which  And  the  rock -altars  of  departed  years! 

W'erc  reciteil  at  the  second  anniver-  1'hcnce,  deeply  mingling  with  the  tar. 

sary  of  the  establishment  of  the  rent's  roar. 

Royal  Cambrian  Institution:  our.  The  winds  a  thousand  wild  respmseslK^rc. 

readers,  we  arc  sure,  will  derive  much  the  green  land,  whose  every  \ ah 

pleasure  from  their  perusal.  r.  r , 

*  *  Doth  shrine  the  memory  of  heroic  men, 

The  Meeting  of  ' the  Hards.  On  all  her  hiHs  awakening  to  rej»>iee. 

Where  nvt  the  Bards  of  old— -the  glorU  ^*nt  ft»rlh  proud  answers  to  her  thildici!  s 

ous  throng—  voice. 

They  of  the  mountain  and  the  battle-  Por  us— not  our's  lire  festival  to  bold, 

song?  ’Midst  the  stonc.circles,  hallow’d  llim- of 

3'hey  met— oli !  not  in  kingly  hall  or  o]  j  . 

tower,  wlierc  great  Nature's  majesty  atul 

But  where  wild  Nature  girt  herself  with  mi'^ht 

|)owcr ;  First  broke,  all  glorious,  on  our  vonderinjj 

They  met  where  streams  flash'd  bright  sight ; 

from  rocky  caves,-  near  the  tombs,  where  icep  our 

They  met  where  wckkIs  made  moan  o'er  free  and  brave  ; 

warriors  graves,—  |jy  jjig  mountutn-Uyn  * .  the  -xvan 

AihI  where  the  torrent’s  rainbow  spray  wave, 

was  cast, —  Ifj  these  late  days  we  meet dark  Mo* 

And  wlicre  dark  lakes  were  heaving  to  n^'s  shore, 

the  blast,—  Erifr'i's^  clifts,  resound  w’illi  haijw  no 

And  'midst  th*  eternal  clifTs,  whose  ‘  more, 
strength  defied 

The  crested  Roman  in  liis  hour  of  tl»c  stream  (though  time  or  art 

pride,—  may  turn 

And  where  the  Carnedd,  on  its  lonely  The  current,  bursting  from  its  wrcrii  J 

urn. 

To  liathe  soft  vales  of  pastures  and  ot 
flow'crs. 

From  Alpine  glens  and  awful  forest- 
bowers,) 

Alike,  in  rushing  strength,  or  sunny 
sleep. 

Holds  on  its  course  to  mingle  with 

tlwp ; 

Thus,  though  our  path  be  changed,  siui, 
warm  and  free. 

Land  of  the  Bard  !  our  spirit  flies  to  thee. 
To  thee  our  thoughts,  our  hearts,  out 
ho|X?s  belong ; 

Our  dreams  are  haunted  by  thy  voice  c 
song  ! 

Nor  yield  our  souls  one  jutriol  fivluiu 
less 

To  the  green  memory  of  thy  lovelinc?;*.^ 
Than  their's,  whose  harp.noic>  I’ca* 
from  every  height,  ^ 

^  In  the  SufCs  face^  beneath  Vie  eyf  0 
Light.^* 


Bore  silent  record  of  the  mighty  still,— 

And  where  the  Druid's  ancient  Cromleeh 
frown’d. 

And  the  oaks  breathed  mysterious  mur. 
murs  round. 

They  ihrotig’d,  th’  inspir'd  of  *yorc  !  on 
plain  or  height, 

**  /»  the  Sun*  face,  beneath  Vtc  eye  of 

Lightr 

And,  luring  unto  Heaven  each  noble 
head. 

Stood  in  the  circle  where  none  else  might 
tread ! 

Well  might  their  lays  lie  lofty  !  Sooring 
thought, 

Prom  Nature's  preaenoe,  tenfold  gran¬ 
deur  caught ! 

Well  might  bold  Freedom's  soul  pervade 
the  strains, 

W  hich  startled  eagles  from  their  lone  do¬ 
mains  ! 


Mountain-lake, 


•b  The  Snow’donian  Cliffs. 
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LONDON.  The  Second  Correspondence  of  Madame 

Preparing  for  publication,  Remains  of  de  Maintenon  and  the  Princess  des  Ur> 
the  Hev.  Christian  Frederick  Schwartz,  sines,  from  the  original  letters,  in  the  pos- 
Missionar^-  in  India;  consisting  of  his  session  of  the  Duke  dc  Choiscul,  is  in  the 
U'ttcrs  and  Journals,  with  a  Sketch  of  press,  and  stated  to  contain  a  more  inter¬ 
ims  Life.  esting  account  of  the  political  transactions 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Bar,  and  secret  intrigues  of  the  Court  of  l.ouis 
with  Sketches  of  Eminent  Judges,  Bar-  XI VL  than  any  other  hitherto  published, 
raters,  A.C.,  a  Poem,  with  Notes,  is  in  the  Part  11.  of  Dr  Kitchiner's  Economy  of 
jiress.  the  Eyes,  and  Treatise  on  Telescopes, 

Select  Si>ccimens  of  English  Prose  and  being  the  result  of  thirty  years’  cxjxiri- 
I\ieiry,  from  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  to  the  ments,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
present  Time,  including,  in  a  moderate  1'he  Death  of  Aguirre  ;  Janthe,  a  Tale; 
si/o,  considerable  portions  of  those  authors  Battle  Abbey  ;  Bodiam  Castle ;  and  other 
who  have  had  a  decided  influence  over  Poems,  are  announced. 

(*ur  language  and  literature ;  to  which  The  Literary  Souvenir ;  or  Cabinet  of 
will  be  iidded,  Introductory  Essays,  by  the  Poetry  and  Romance  for  162G,  with  splen- 
Kcv.  Geo.  Walker,  Head-master  of  the  did  Engravings,  is  now  printing. 

Leeds  Grammar-school,  in  tw’o  volumes.  Phantasmagoria  ;  or.  Sketches  of  Life 
Umo.  are  nearly  ready  for  publication.  and  Literature,  2  vols.  post  8vo.,  is  an- 
Ncarly  ready,  a  fifth  edition,  revised  nounced. 
and  corrected,  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Horne’s  A  third  part  of  the  Points  of  Humour, 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  with  Cuts  and  Illustrations  by  G.  Ciuik- 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  four  shank,  is  nearly  ready, 
large  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated  w’ith  numerous  A  new'  historical  novel,  entitled  “  The 
Maps  and  P'ac-similes  of  Biblical  MSS.  Hearts  of  Steel,”  by  the  author  of 
No.  10  of  Mr  Britton’s  Illustrations  of  “  0‘Halloran,”  &c.,  is  in  the  press, 
the  Ancient  Architecture  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  John  Barrington’s  Historical  Ancc- 
to  complete  the  volume,  will  appear  in  dotes  of  Ireland  are  nearly  ready. 
September.  Another  number  of  the  Ca-  Letters  of  Marshall  Conway,  from  1744 
thedral  Antiquities  is  also  expected  at  the  to  1784,  embracing  the  period  when  ho 
.''Uine  lime  ;  and  vol.  3.  of  the  Beauties  was  commander  of  the  forces  and  secrc- 
of  \\  ilishire.  tary  of  state,  will  speedily  be  published. 

Sermons,  preached  on  .several  occasions  A  Minstrel’s  Hours  of  Song,  or  Poems, 
in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  by  W.  J.  by  Agnes  Mahony,  are  in  the  press. 
Nhrewsbury,  late  Wesleyan  Methodist  The  Improvisatricc,  by  L.  E.  I..,  has,  it 
.Missionary  in  that  island,  will  speedily  be  appears  from  a  United  States  Journal, 
published,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  bwn  reprinted  in  America. 

In  the  press.  The  Georgies  of  Virgil,  The  Session  of  Parliament  for  1823, 
I’.v  W.  C.  Fid  wards,  M.A.  containing  a  full  and  faithful  delineation 

Mr  Ilakewill’s  Picturesque  Tour  of  of  everj’ thing  done  by,  or  relating  to,  the 
Jamaica,  the  seventh  and  concluding  part,  British  Senate  during  that  most  interest- 
in  the  press.  ing  period  ;  an  account  of  all  measures, 

A  new  and  considerably  improved  edi-  public  and  private ;  an  exposition  of  the 
bon  of  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright’s  Guide  to  state  of  jmrties,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
Lublin  is  nearly  ready.  characters  of  all  the  Members  of  both 

Mr  C.  A.  Elton,  author  of  Specimens  Houses, 
f'f  the  Classic  Poets,  has  in  the  press  a  The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
Uteiory  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  from  the  Paul  Jones  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 
Accession  of  Augustus  to  the  Fall  of  the  The  Highest  Castle  and  the  Lowest 
Constantine.  .  Cave ;  or,  Events  of  Days  that  are  gone, 

‘''ketches.  Political,  Geographical,  and  by  the  author  of  “  The  Scrinium,”  is  now 

*  uiisiical,  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  just  ready  for  publication. 

uc  la  Plata,  &c.,  will  soon  be  published.  Sermons  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Jortin, 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  Copies  of  a  Tran-  D.D.,  abridged  by  the  Rev.  G.  Whittaker, 

*  ition  of  all  the  existing  Fragments  of  M.A.,  are  announced  as  nearly  ready. 

Pi*  of  Proclus,  sumamed  the  •  A  new  edition,  considerably  improved, 

lutonic  Successor,  V  by  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Dawesii  Miscellanea  Critict,  k  Kidd, 

*  c  Platonist,  arc  announced.  will  speedily  be  published. 
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A  new  edition  of  Dr  Gregory’s  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Mechanics  is  nearly  ready. 

I  nstructions  for  Cavalr}'  Orticers,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  Gen.  Count  Bis- 
mark  by  Capt.  L.  Beamish,  4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  dedicated  by  iwrmission  to  H.U.H. 
the  Duke  of  York,  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

A  new  and  complete  edition  is  announ¬ 
ced  of  Origines  Kcclesiastica?,  or  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
other  works  of  the  late  Rev.  .1.  Bingham, 
M.A. ;  with  many  additional  annotations, 
several  original  sermons,  and  a  biographi¬ 
cal  account  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Bingham,  B.C.L. 

S|)ccdily  will  be  published  “  The  Poe¬ 
tic  Garland  illustrated  with  fifteen 
beautiful  figures  from  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  “  Gar¬ 
land  of  Julia  by  the  Duke  Montausicr. 

Mr  E.  T.  Artis,  the  author  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  to  whose  perseverance  and 
indefatigable  exertions  the  public  arc  in¬ 
debted  for  the  discovery  of  the  Roman 
Station  at  Castor  in  Northamptonshire, 
has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  onerol. 
4to.,  his  Antediluvian  Phytology,  illustra¬ 
ted  by  a  Collection  of  the  Fossil  Remains 
of  Plants  peculiar  to  the  Coal  formations 
of  Great  Britain. 

A  Translation  of  the  Six  Cantos  of 
Klopstock’s  Messiah,  in  verse,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  press. 

A  new  and  improved  edition,  being  the 
seventh,  is  in  the  press,  of  the  “  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  British  Plants,”  prepared  by  W. 
Withering,  Esq.,  LI..D.,  F.L.S.,  author 
of  a  Memoir  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Writings,  of  the  late  Dr  Withering,  and 
illustrated  by  nearly  forty  I^ates. 

A  work,  on  the  plan  of  the  German 
literary  almanacks,  wnll  be  published  early 
in  the  month  of  November  next,  by 
Messrs  Baynes  and  Son,  of  Patemoster- 
row.  The  volume  is  intended  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  religious  reader  of  literary 
ci>mjKisitions ;  and  ^vill,  therefore,  contain 
only  those  productions  that  have  an  ob¬ 
viously  religious  or  moral  tendency.  The 
illustrations  (twelve  in  number)  are  by 
Martin,  Wcstall,  Corbould,  Wright, 
Brooke,  &c.,  and  the  Engravings  by 
Heath,  Finden,  Mitchell,  Melville,  &c. 
&c. 

In  the  press.  Elements  of  Physiology', 
by  Professor  Rudolphi  of  Berlin.  Part  I. 
comprising  General  Physiology,  complete 
in  one  vol.  8vol  Translated  Bom  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  W.  D.  How,  M.D. 

The  four  volumes  of  Sermons  by  the 
late  Dr  Doddridge,  the  publication  of 
which  was  directed  in  his  will,  and  which 
have  hitherto  remained  in  the  custody  of 
the  family,  will  shortly  appear. 
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Dr  Birkbeck  is  adding  to  \m  |;viblir 
services,  by  undertaking  to  edite  a  frreat 
and  magnificent  w  ork,  displaying  the  IV. 
ful  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  Great  Bri. 
tian,  similar  to  “  Lcs  Arts  et  Metiers”  of 
France.  Its  publication  will  be  commen. 
ced  early  next  winter,  and  it  will  be  sub. 
divided  so  as  to  accord  with  the  moans  of 
purchasers  of  every  degree  of  fertune. 
The  Engravings  alone  will  employ  fifty 
artists  during  the  three  or  four  years  of 
its  progressive  publication. 

The  author  of  the  “  Modern  Athens” 
has  in  the  press  a  volume,  to  be  entitled, 
“  Attic  Fragments.” 

EDINBURGH. 

The  Busy  Bodies;  a  Novel,  in  three 
volumes. 

Mission  to  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra, 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Government 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  the  begin, 
ning  of  1823 :  including  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Sketches  of  the  Cwmtry ;  and 
Account  of  the  Commerce,  Population, 
and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  In. 
habitants.  Also,  a  Visit  to  the  Batta 
Cannibal  States  in  the  Interior.  By  John 
Anderson,  Esq.  late  Agent  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and 
Deputy-Secretary  to  Government,  and 
Military  Translator. 

The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
and  Geometry,  for  the  use  of  Students 
in  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  one 
vol.  Svo. 

John  Baliol ;  a  Drama.  By  illiam 
Tennant,  Esq. 

Extracts  from  various  Greek  Authors ; 
with  Notes  and  a  Lexicon.  By  D.  K. 
Sandford,  Esq.  A.  M.  Oxon.  Svo.  Se- 
cond  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Introduction  to  the  Writing  of  Greek* 
Bv  D.  K.  Sandford,  Esq.  A.  M.  Oxon. 
rjmo.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Principl^ 
of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R- 
loch,  Esq.  In  one  Sva 

A  new  Edition,  IBmo.  of  Howe  s  Dis¬ 
course  on  the  Redeemer’s  Dominion  ovct 
the  invisible  world  ;  to  which  is  pr^* 
a  short  account  of  the  Author,  fic-  Ac. 

In  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  Clock  and 
Watch-making,  Theoretical  and 
cal.  By  Thomas  Reid,  Author  of  iw 
article  ^  Horology”  in  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,  &c.  In  royal  Svo,  I 
trated  by  numerous  Plates. 

An  Annual  Work  is  announced  uno^ 
the  title  of  Janus.  We  are  promi^ 
first  volume  before  the  termination 
this  year.  The  Prospectus  states, 
the  most  distinguished  literary 


iro7*^s  j^reparingfor  Pvhlication. 
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the  kingdom  arc  engaged  in  the  under-  published,  containing  sixteen  ixigcs, 

taking.  It  will  appear  in  one  volume,  closely  printed,  and  embellished  with  iiu- 

}K)st  8vo.,  and  will  consist  of  Tales,  ori-  meious  tlcgantly  finished  Kngravings, 

gmal  and  translated,  occasional  Essays,  No.  1.  price  3d.  of  a  New  and  Improved 

jwpular  Illustrations  of  History  and  An-  Edition  of  the  Biugraphia  Scotticana;  or 

tiquiiies,  serious  and  comic  Sketches  of  a  brief  Historical  Account  of  the  Lives 

Life  and  Manners,  &c.  &c.  and  Memorable  'rronsactions  of  the  most 

Next  month  will  be  published  a  trans-  eminent  Scots  Worthies,  Noblemen,  Gcn- 

lation  of  La  Mutte  Fouque’s  charming  tlemen,  and  Ministers  of  the  Church, 

ilnmance,  ‘‘  The  Magic  Ring.**  from  the  commencement  of  the  Tersc- 

Mr  Allan  Cunningham  is  preparing  for  cution  down  to  the  Revolution  in  1(>88. 
publication  Paul  Jones,  a  Romance,  in  3  Nearly  ready,  in  a  handsome  foolscaj) 
vols.  |X)st  8fO.  octavo  volume,  with  a  bcautifully-engra- 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Historical  ved  Frontispiece,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots; 

Novel,  in  3  vols.  12mo,  entitled  William  her  Persecutions,  Trials,  and  Sufferings, 

Douglas  ;  or  the  Scottish  Exiles.  from  her  Birth  till  her  Death  ;  with  a  full 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  volume  i3mo.,  exposure  of  the  Treacheries  of  Elixabeth, 

The  Cook  and  Housewife’s  Manual ;  con-  the  Consj)iracics  of  the  Protestant  Lords, 
taining  the  most  approved  Modern  Re-  the  Falsehoods  and  Forgeries  of  Buchan- 
ccipts  for  making  Soups,  Gravies,  Sauces,  an,  Knox,  and  Randolph,  and  the  Ca- 
It.igouts,  and  made  dishes  ;  and  for  Pies,  lumnies.  Mistakes,  and  Misre])rescntations 
Puddings,  Pastry,  Pickles,  and  Preserves;  of  Robertson,  Laing,  and  M‘Crie. 
ulso,  for  Baking,  Brewing,  making  Home*  Preparing  for  publication,  in  a  neat 
ir.ade  Wines,  Cordials, &C.  &C.  The  whole  12mo.  volume,  embellished  with  a  Like- 
illustrated  by  numerous  Notes,  and  prac*  ness,  and  a  Fuc-Similc  of  the  Author, 
tical  Observations,  on  all  the  various  Bran-  Tales  by  the  late  Neil  Todd,  Student  of 
fhes  of  Domestic  Economy.  By  Mrs  Divinity  at  Glasgow'  College ;  with  some 
Margaret  Dods,  ^ the  Cleikum  Inn^  St,  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  The 
Honan' t.  Tales  ore— 1.  The  Enthusiast.  II.  Bridal 

In  the  Press,  a  valuable  Work,  entitled  of  Death.  III.  A  Legend  of  Robert 
The  Contest  of  the  Tw’elve  Nations;  or  the  Bruce.  IV.  The  Guillotine.  V.  Re- 
a  Comparison  of  the  different  Bases  of  morse. 

Human  Character  and  Talent,  in  one  Speedily  will  lie  published,  a  new’  edi- 
volume  8vo.  This  Work  consists  of  tion  of  John  O’Arnha’ :  a  Comic  Poem, 
Twelve  Chapters ;  in  each  of  which  a  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  By  the  late  Mr 
different  kind  of  genius,  or  turn  of  mind,  George  Beattie.  To  which  is  added,  the 
is  brought  into  view',  described,  and  co-  Murderit  Minstrel,  and  other  Poems,  now 
piously  illustrated  by  an  enumeration  first  published.  This  edition  will  be  em- 
of  its  distinctive  qualities,  and  their  mo-  bellished  with  seven  characteristic  colour- 
difications — The  object  of  the  Work  is,  cd  Engravings,  designed  by  Mr  Monro, 
to  show  that  the  peculiarities  of  character  late  drawing-maater,  Montrose  Academy, 
observable  in  every  individual  may  be  tra-  engraved  by  Messrs  Kirkwood,  and  co¬ 
oed  to  some  one  or  another  of  tw’elve  de-  loured  by  Mr  Milne,  and  other  artists, 
jiartmerits,  and  that  he  may  have  his  place  Price  4<s.  6d.  delivered,  in  boards.  As 
assigned  him  in  a  classified  view  of  the  the  impression  is  limited  to  400  copies, 
diversities  of  human  nature.  early  application  is  requested,  that  dis¬ 

bar ly  in  the  month  of  October  will  be  appointments  may  not  occur. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


LONDON.  BIBLIOOBAPHV. 

ANTIQUITIES.  A  Catalogue  of  a  Miscellai 

Antiquities  in  Westminster  Abbey,  il*  tion  of  Books,  New  and  5 
usiraied  by  twelve  Plates,  from  drawings  now  selling  by  John  and  G 
)  P.  Harding.  By  T.  Moule.  York.  ?s. 

ARCHITECTURE.  A  Manual  of  Classical  B 

Improvements  in  Civil  Architecture;'  comprising  a  copious  detail  o 
l^oving  the  necessity,  utility,  and  import-  editions,  translations  into  t 
a  perfect  System  of  Ventilation,  French,  Italian,  S|>anish,  C 
By  J[.  Burridge,  autlior  of  the  Tan-  occasionally  otiier  languages 
Key,  Naval  Ehy  Rot,  Ac.  taries  and  Works,  critical  and 
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of  the  f  I  reek  and  Ijitin  classics.  By  J.  W. 

Muss,  B. A.  2  vols.  8vo.  £.l»10s. 

BIOGHAPHY. 

Walton's  Lives,  with  Portraits  and 
Plates.  12ino.  18s. ;  |x>st  8vo.  i,’.2«'2s. 

Bartuuld’s  Corres|x)iulcncc,  Poems,  &c. 

with  a  Memoir  by  Miss  Aikin.  2  vols. 

8vo.  i!.li>4s. 

Life  of  Mrs  Trimmer.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Life  of  the  Hev.  John  Braithwaite, 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Preacher,  late  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  Whitehaven,  Cum- 
U'rlnnd.  By  H.  Dickinson,  late  Mana> 
ping  Partner  of  Seaton  Iron-works;  boards. 

12mo.  6s. 

BOTANY. 

Florist's  Gazette.  Part  1.  for  1825. 

Idmo.  Is.  3d. 

CLASSICS. 

Porson  and  Schiefer’s  Kuripides  Ilecu- 
Uts.  ('rown  Svo,  3s.  6il. 

Olrcrlin's  Tacitus.  4  vols.  Svo.  £.2t'8s. 

D.  Junii  Juvenalis  Satiric:  with  the 
original  text  reiluced  to  the  natural  order 
of  construction  ;  an  English  translation, 
literal  and  interlineal  ;  and  an  Index,  his¬ 
torical,  geographical,  and  poetical.  By  J. 

Stirling,  D.I).  A  new'  edition,  revised, 
correctetl,  and  improved,  by  P.  A.  Nuttall, 

LL.IL  Svo.  l()s.  6d. 

The  Translator ;  a  scries  of  original 
translations  from  ancient  languages;  to 
l)c  ctuitinued  monthly.  No.  1.  Is. 

I'he  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  with  a  literal 
and  a  free  translation  ;  by  T.  W.  C.  Etl- 
wards  M.A.  The  scanning  of  each  verse, 
the  syntactical  ordo,  accentuation  of  the 
words,  and  a  copious  iKxly  of  notes  in 
English,  arc  given  in  the  same  page  with 
the  Latin  text ;  and  at  the  end  of  tlie 
volume,  the  jiarsing  and  declining,  follow, 
cd  hy  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words  in  the 
eclogues,  and  an  Index  verboruni,  beau¬ 
tifully  and  correctly  printed. 

DRAXfA. 

Al|>honzus,  a  Tragedy.  4s.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  Shakspcarc,  adapted  to 
all  sizes  of  his  works.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Select  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  with 
additional  notes  and  corrections.  By  tire 
late  I.  Hcetl,  O.  Gilchrist,  and  the  Editor. 

\  ol.  Crown  Svo.  9s.;  large  ivijicr, 

14s. 

EDUCATION. 

Studies  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Public  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Recitation; 
consisting  of  a  selectkm  of  popular  pieces 
in  English  and  Utin.  By  the  Rev.  C. 

Newton,  A.B.  12mo.  4«.  « 

Newton’s  Studies  in  Public  Si>cakin«T. 

12mo.  is. 

Salome’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  8va  14s. 

Rippinpliaiii’s  Rules  for  English  Com- 
lx>siUon.  12mo.  new  edit.  4«. 


CSept. 

A  Natural  History  of  the  remarkaMc 
Qtiadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Serpents, 
Reptiles,  and  Insects.  By  Mrs  M.  Trim- 
mcr.  2  small  vols.  7s. 

Duty  and  Advantage  of  Early  Rising. 
18mo.  2s.  Gd. 

Hofland's  Young  Northern  Traveller 
2s.  6d. 

Latin  Versification  Simplified  and  ren- 
dered  b'asy  to  the  Young  Student,  in  u 
graduated  series  of  Excrciecs.  By  J. 
Carey,  LL.D.  12mo.  28. 

A  Key  to  Carey's  Latin  Versification 
Simplified.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Le  Tresor  de  I'Ecolier  Francois ;  or,  the 
Art  of  Translating  English  into  Ertneh, 
by  means  of  an  English  and  French  In- 
dex  ;  being  a  compendium  of  the  ino>t 
useful  words  occurring  in  conversation, 
in  order  to  acquire  both  a  theoretical  and 
practical  or  colloquial  knowledge  of  that 
language.  On  a  new'  system,  unknown 
to  modern  teachers;  and  intended  only  for 
those  who  have  learned  the  first  rudiments. 
By  M.  l..ouis  Fenwick  de  PorqueU  3s. 

Les  Conseils  a  nia  Fillc.  Par  J.  N. 
Bouilly.  12mo.  6s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Eight  Plates  of  Fac-simile  Si)ccimcn<; 
of  Bore  and  Curious  Engravings  of  Old 
Masters.  12s.  each  |xirt,  and  impressions 
on  India  paper,  15s. :  and  Part  I.  of 
Engravers’  Etchings,  12s. ;  and  on  India 
ixqier,  15s.,  containing  eight  Plates.  'J'o 
be  continued  monthly. 

Legal  Illustrations;  consisting  of  se- 
venty  humorous  applications  of  law- 
terms  to  the  occujKitions  of  fashionable 
and  convivial  life.  Drawn  and  eteluil 
by  Theodore  Lane.  2s.  Cd.  plain,  or 
6d.  coloured.  Nos.  1.  and  11. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution.  3 
vols.  8vo.  X.  I  It  16s.  . 

Napoleon  and  the  Grand  Army  in  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  or,  a  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Work  of  M.  Lc  Compte  Ch.  de  Segur. 
By  General  Gourgaud,  late  principal  Or¬ 
derly  Officer,  and  Aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Svo.  12s. 

Compendious  View  of  Universal  His¬ 
tory  and  Literature,  in  a  series  of  Tablej;, 
from  the  German  of  Professor  Bredow  ; 
with  an  appended  Table  of  Painters,  from 
the  French  notes  of  Sir  Matthew  Van 
Bree.  By  Major  James  Bell.  Royal 
folio.  X.liilOs.  Second  edition. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Lingard’s  History  of 
England,  containing  the  reigns  of  Jamo 
I.  and  Charles  I.  Vol.VI.  4ta 
and  Vols.  IX.  and  X.,  Svo.,  jG.lw4i. 

Historical  Notices  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  or  Royal  Free  Chapel  and  S«nc* 
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tuary  of  St.  Martin4e>Grand,  London. 
Uv  A.  J.  Kein|)e.  t^vo.  10s.  fkl. 
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Now  published,  Vol.  III.  Glasgow  A  Beautiful  En 
Mechanics’  Magazine.  8s.  boards.  Ulus-  ment  erected  at  A 
t rated  by  100  cop^Kirplate  Engravings  of  Robert  Burns.  0 
various  Machinery  and  Inventions,  and  lOs.  Od. 
cinbcllished  by  a  likeness  of  Dr  Ander-  Portrait  of  Rob 
son,  the  original  founder  of  Mechanic  Paper,  Im|)erial  * 
Institutions.  A  new  Edition  of  Vols.  ture.  A  very  I 
I.  and  1 1,  arc  also  now  ready  for  deli-  ving  of  this  hero! 
very.  8s.  each  in  boards.  by  Swan,  from  an 
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EUROPE.  and  violence.  The  next  step  was  to  as 

Krakce.— /Vcwc/i  Rcntes.^^\,  de  seinble  with  clubs  and  staves,  and  to  as 
Villcle  has  realised  the  first  part  of  his  sault  one  of  the  master  manufacturers 
plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  French  and  he  being  rescued  from  their  violence 
debt,  the  amount  of  assents  to  the  con-  they  proceeded  to  break  the  windows  o 
version  into  the  three  per  cents,  being  the  manufactory,  and  to  pull  down  th( 
:U),()8S,2G8  francs  dc  rente.  It  is  said  .walls.  A  communication  was  made  b 
that  the  house  of  Rothschild  alone  effect-  the  workmen  of  the  neighbouring  vil 
cd  the  conversion  of  more  than  eight  mil-  lage.<«,  and  they,  in  obedience  to  the  sug 
lions.  After  Friday,  no  assents  could  lie  gestion,  also  turned  out.  In  short,  then 
received,  but  the  books  are  to  remain  were  some  thousands  of  workmen  in  i 
open  till  the  22d  of  September,  to  allow  state  of  riot.  The  military  w’cre  callc< 
the  conversion  of  renta  into  a  four  and  out.  The  rioters,  like  madmen  nnc 
half  per  cent,  stock  at  par ;  and  when  fools  as  they  were,  resisted  with  stones, 
that  amount  is  ascertained,  M.  de  Villele  sticks,  pitchforks,  and  even  with  fire- 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  arms.  The  result  was  such  as  mighi 
jinking  fund  will  be  adequate  to  the  re-  naturally  be  expected ;  the  military  pro- 
imbursement  of  the  unliquidated  rentes,  vailed,  and  above  forty  workmen  wen 
1  he  Council-C^eral  of  the  bank  of  brought  in  prisoners,  to  lie  dealt  with  ai 
!■  ranee  dedded  on  Wednesday  against  the  law  directs.  Wc  shall  see  whcthci 
|he  conversion  of  their  funded  projjerty  the  French  mode  is  more  tolerant  thar 
into  3  per  cents.  It  is  said  that  tliere  our  own,  of  outrages  which  arc  utterly 
WM  neither  discussion  nor  division  upon  incompatible  w’ith  the  prasperity  of  ma 
the  subject.  nufacturing  establishments.  A  seven 

f  he  manufacturing  labourers  of  France  and  rigorous  punishment  of  this  first  at 
*ccm  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  tempt  at  riotous  conspiracy  will  be  merej 
‘*f  their  contemporaries  in  England,  to  the  great  body  of  workmen,  who  maj 
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favour  of  the  French  flag ;  and  that  the  The  ordinance  of  the  king  was  promul- 
prcaciit  inhabitants  shall  pay  1 50,000,000  gated  on  the  morning  of  the  8ih.  The 
francs  as  an  indemnity  to  the  old  colo-  President  and  the  Baron  Mackau  cm. 
iiists,  in  five  equal  yearly  instalments ;  braced  each  other,  and  the  populace  fitUd 
and  it  concludes  by  granting  to  the  in-  the  air  with  cries  of  “  Vive  Hayti !  Vive 
habitants,  on  these  conditions,  “  the  full  la  France  !  Vive  la  Uoi !  Vive  Plnde- 
and  entire  independence  of  their  go-  pcndence !” 

vernmenu”  I’hus  the  king,  by  impli-  French  Encumpment  on  the  Frontiers  of 
cation,  denies  the  past  ie  facto  inde-  Spain. — The  following  letter,  from  Bay- 
|icndencc  of  the  Haytian  government,  onne,  contains  intelligence  respecting  the 
and  |)ractically  asserts  his  own  de  jure  formation  of  the  camp  In  the  neighlx)ur* 
supremacy,  until  the  very  moment  that  hood  of  that  city.  A  similar  one  is  form- 
he,  of  his  own  free  will,  grants  to  his  ed  on  the  side  of  Perpignan  Bayonne^ 
Haytian that  independence  which  16..— General  Pellepont,  np|K)inted 

it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  they  never  to  the  command  of  the  troojis  destined  to 
|K>s»e88cd  !  This,  which  is  meant  to  dis-  be  encamped  in  this  neighlwurhood,  has 
guise  the  clashing  of  his  Majcsty*s  po-  arrived  here  with  his  staff,  and  to-mor- 
licy  with  the  ineflably  sublime  doctrines  row  the  2ith  Regiment  of  Infantry  will 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  is,  of  itself,  the  arrive  to  replace  the  4th  Regiment  of 
merest  drivelling  and  jiedantry  ;  but  it  is  l.ight  Infantry,  at  present  in  garrison  at 
a  proof  and  a  nrtual  declaration,  that  the  citadel,  who  will  immediately  enter 
those  doctrines  are  sometimes  at  va-  the  encampment  at  Marac.  Everj'  pre- 
riance  with  the  true  interests  of  a  nation,  ))aration  is  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
to  which  they  must,  in  practice,  be  made  troo|)s,  the  infantry  at  Marac  and  tlie  vi- 
to  succumb.  The  recognition  of  Haytian  cinity,  the  cavalry  at  Ustarilz  and  St. 
independence  has  been  severely  com-  Jean  de  Luz,  and  the  artillery  on  the  Gla- 
mented  upon  by  the  opponents  of  the  cis.  It  is  said,  that  the  w'hole  wll  corn- 
minister.  It  is,  say  they,  a  transfer  of  pose  a  body  of  14,000  men,  and  will  be 
a  part  of  the  French  dominions,  which,  assembled  by  the  27th  inst.  Various  arc 
according  to  the  charter,  could  only  be  the  rumours  respecting  the  destination  of 
effected  through  the  medium,  and  with  this  army  ;  those  most  conversant  in  af- 
the  sanction  of  the  Chambers.  The  in-  fairs  of  this  nature  assert  that  it  will  re- 
telligcncc  of  the  measure,  however,  has  main  here  in  readiness  to  enter  S|>ain  in 
l)ccn  received  w  ith  great  satisfaction  and  case  of  need,  to  enforce  such  measures  as 
joy  at  Rouen,  Marseilles,  and  other  com-  the  Government  may  deem  expedient. 

inercial  towns,  w  here  its  importance  and  Spain _ Madrid.,  Aug.  15 — The  gar. 

•advantages  can  be  duly  estimated.  It  rLon  of  St.  Ildefonso,  aliwdy  stronger 
was  viewed  as  the  precursor  of  other  li-  than  usual,  has  been  within  these  few 
l>eral  measures ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  days  still  farther  augmented  by  a  batta- 
j'uhlic  in  that  respect  have  not  l)een  dis-  lion  of  one  of  the  tw'O  Swiss  Regiments, 
ap|K>intcd.  The  French  government,  by  in  the  ^brvice  of  France,  remaining  here, 
a  special  ordinance,  has  i>crmitted  the  This  circumstance  has  attracted  public 
admission  of  Colombian  vessels  into  the  attention,  which  is  lost  in  conjectures  re- 
Frcnch  ports,  provided  they  do  not  dis-  specting  the  motives  which  could  have 
play  the  national  flag— a  condition  w’hich  produced  a  call  for  troops  at  the  seat  of 
is  meant  to  show  a  decent  resiiecl  to  the  the  Court,  w  hich  w'ere  i>ot  required  for 
pretensions  of  Spain,  while  the  ordinance  the  ser%  ice  of  this  garrison  ;  but  the  let- 
itself  indicates  a  disposition  to  treat  with,  ters  which  we  received  this  day  from  St 
and  rect»gni8c  the  new'  American  States  Ildefonso,  in  announcing  the  above-men* 
;is  members  of  the  great  family  of  nations,  tioned  event,  mention  the  discovery  of  a 
lATttcrs  from  Port-au-Prince,  of  the  plot,  the  olgect  of  w'hich  was  the  assassi* 
8th  July,  received  at  Havre,  contain  the  nation  of  M.  Zea,  and  which  would  suf- 
following  details  of  the  manner  in  which  ficiently  explain  the  march  of  the  Swiss  | 
the  French  King's  ordinance  was  received  which  fact,  in  Its  turn,  renders  crediWf 
in  Hayti :  “  On  the  Sd  July,  in  the  af-  the  existence  of  the  plot  itself, 
temoon,  a  French  division,  composed  of  An  Fixtraordinary  Council  of  State  h 
the  frigate  Circe,  the  twig  Ruse,  and  the  summoned  for  the  17th  instant.  Several 
schooner  Bcamaise,  aiwhored  in  the  road  high  functionaries,  who  are  not  qualified 
of  Port-au-Prince.  The  commandant,  to  assist  in  Council,  have,  nevertheless, 
Baron  de  Mackau,  went  on  rfjore  in  the  been  summoned  to  this  t  H  is  thence  pre< 
morning  of  the  4th  instant.  He  was  sumed  that  pressing  and  imporunt  aftin 
well  received  by  all  the  authorities.  The  will  be  therein  enteruined ;  for,altbougi 
tK'gociations  relative  to  the  Indcpendenec  the  King  suffers’ under  an  attack  of  th< 
cummenetd  on  the  same  day,  and  were  gout,  the'  day  of  meeting  is  inwvocsbb 
finished  at  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  fixed.  *  . 
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1  think  I  may  assure  you,  that  a  cor-  will  Iw  Rurticicni  to  brin^  uIhhiI  lur  rc- 

rt*s|h>iidcnce.  sei/etl  by  the  SuiKTiiitendant  dcmption.  The  only  result  of  practically 

of  Police,  and  in  which  there  is  a  ques.  acting  upon  such  a  notion  would  be,  in 

t ion  i»f  forcing  the  King  to  abdicate,  forms  the  end,  a  total  dissudution  of  the  very 

the  {M-incijvU  object  of  this  extraordinary  elements  of  civil  society,  and  the  consc- 

ineeling  of  the  C»nincil ;  but  that  which  quent  growth  of  a  state  of  anarchy,  which 

I  can  farther  certify  to  you  is,  that  the  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate.  It  appears 
jmijcct  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  from  all  the  accounts,  that  the  Carlists 
Inquisition  will  be  there  discussed— per.  are  augmenting  their  numlxirs  through- 
ha|>s  even  terminated  one  ivay  or  other,  out  the  Peninsula ;  aiul  they  may,  ikt- 
bui  definitively.  haps,  ultimately  become  strong  enough  to 

One  journal  pretends  that  300  persons  carry  tlieir  project,  that  of  dethroning  the 
have  iKHin  arrested  at  Seville.  We  believe  present  Monarch,  and  placing  the  crown 
that  the  number  is  reduced  to  12.  Ano-  on  the  head  of  Don  Carlos,  Such  an 
ther,  that  M.  Zea  was  for  1-i  hours  out  event,  however,  would  only  create  fresh 
of  ofiicc,  that  an  august  personage  spoke  difficulties.  Supjwsing  Don  Carlos  (jua- 
to  the  King  of  Spain  of  abdication,  &c.  lified  to  regenerate  his  unhappy  country. 
Those  men  who  seek  for  truth  have  so  —supposing  him  to  possess  the  confidence 
uftcti  been  deceived  by  all  these  journals,  of  ninc-icnths  of  his  subjects,  ns  they 
that  they  now  know’  howto  appreciate  would  then  become, — how  could  the  Con- 
their  news.  In  fact,  the  Ixjtter  to  com-  tinental  Powers— the  more  immediate  al- 
prehend  the  situation  ef  Spain,  we  must  lies  of  Spain,  view  so  revolutionary  a  jiro- 
recollcct  with  what  facility  people's  minds  cecding  ?  Could  they  sanction  the  forced 
were  agitated  in  France  in  IS  16,  17,  18,  abdication  of  Ferdinand,  even  for  the 
and  li>.  It  was  also  believed  that  the  good  of  S{)ain  ?  It  is  obvious  they  could 
criminal  attempts  of  Didien  and  fiertin  not :  and  the  attempt,  therefore,  to  pro- 
were  more  serious  tlian  they  really  w’ere.  claim  Carlos,  would  only  iweixire  the  way 
It  was  easy  at  that  time  to  alarm  Europe  for  fresli  disasters. 

with  respect  to  our  situation,  and  it  was  Portugal. — The  following  procla- 

accordingly  done.  Let  us  apply  these  re-  mation  was  found  posted  up  in  most  of 
tlc'ctions  to  S{)ain,  and  we  shall  be  sensi-  the  principal  places  of  the  Portuguese  ca¬ 
ble  that  it  will  require  some  years  for  or-  pital,  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  July, 
(ler  to  be  restored  after  great  revolutions,  and  stuck  to  the  walls  with  a  preparation 
In  |X)litics,  the  imaginations  of  men  are  so  extremely  adhesive,  that  the  police 
disturbed  long  after  all  movement  lias  w’ere  unable  to  tear  it  down.  On  the 
ceased.  morning  that  it  appeared  in  tlie  capital,  it 

Death  of  the  Ultra  Royalist  Bessicres,  was  in  the  same  way  found  posted  up  in 
—The  Paris  papers  lately  received  com-  the  main  streets  of  Oporto,  Uraga,  Villa 
inunicatc  the  im^xirtant  intelligence  of  the  Real,  &c. 

arrest  and  execution  of  Dessicres,  with  “  proclamation  addressed  to  THE 
seven  of  his  followers.  This  event  took  nation. 

place  on  the  25th  ult.  at  Molina  d’Arra-  “  Valiant  Portuguese— -1  he  British 
gon,  where,  os  it  appears,  he  was  over-  Government  acts  according  to  a  plan  of 
taken  by  General  Count  D'Espagne,  and  complete  intrigue.  They  favoiu:  our  party 
immediately  shot.  The  seven  who  sufl'er-  as  far  only  as  they  conceive  is  consistent 
ed  with  him  W’ere  officers  of  cavalry.  Fer-  w’ith  their  ow  n  Alachiavclic  view’s,  w  ith 
dinand,  it  is  said,  has  addressed  a  letter  unheard-of  subtlety,  afterwards  so  ma- 
lo  the  King  of  France,  to  inform  him  of  naging,  that  the  French  Government 

the  critical  situation  of  his  kingdom.  But  should  be  the  executors  of  the  very  plots 

what  can  (Charles  X.  do  for  him  ?  Order  they  themselves  had  framed,  by  extort- 
bi«  troo|)8  to  re-enter  Spain  ?  Suppose  it  ing  the  banishment  of  our  Prince,  the 
done :  the  country  W’OuLd  still  be  as  far  only  person  who  ought  to  reign  over  us. 
removed  as  ever  from  that  condition  It  was  they  (British  Government)  who 
wh’ch  could  guarantee  her  prosperity  and  dictated  the  decree  of  the  24-th  June,  on 

repose.  It  is  always  much  easier,  both  seeing  that  the  publication  of  our  inno¬ 
in  public  and  private  difficulties,  to  tell  ceace  and  just  pretensions,  by  the  com- 

''diat  should  be  done,  than  to  find  the  petent  tribunal,  was  so  near  at  hand, 

l»cst  way  of  doing  k.  On  the  other  hand,  which  would  have  brought  eternal  confu- 
the  first  useful  step  towards  improvement  sion  on  our  enemies.  The  moment  has 
can  1)6  taken  only  when  an  accurate  know*  arrived,  Portuguese.  The  continental 
of  the  evil  has  been  obtained..  What  Governments  are  on  our  aide,  and,  aU 
every  man  of  sound  political  judgment  though  the  abdication  of  the  king  should 
•  depreoata,  as  regards  Spain,  is  the  not  take  place,  an  equivalent  will  be  oh- 
cMtinuancQ  of  a  system  of  military  oocr-  Uined  without  the  number  of  evils,  Pw- 
cion,  upon  the  calculation  that  that  alone  tuguese,  such  a  measure  would  bring  with 
VOL.  xvu,  Z  z 
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iu  Let  us  therefore  unite, — let  us  ward 
otrthi;  teiui)csi  patheriii"  against  us,  by 
rcs(»rlitig  to  a  jKiliey  that  is  not  our  own. 
Let  us  establish  a  Hegcncy,  presided  over 
by  the  Queen,  our  Lady,  wdtli  whom 
alone  we  can  be  happy.” 

Netu Ell  LANDS. — The  Brussels  pa|x;rp 
rontain  a  royal  decree  from  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  prohibiting  the  faculties 
of  medicine  in  the  universities  from  grant¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  to 
army  medical  oflicers,  without  authority 
from  the  King’s  Commissary-ticneral, 
and  also  prohibiting  the  medical  boards 
in  the  provinces,  without  similar  authori¬ 
ty,  from  allowing  such  oflicers  to  prac¬ 
tise  as  surgeons,  accoucheurs,  or  apothe¬ 
caries.  The  Commissary-General  can 
only  grant  the  i>ermi.ssion,  in  cither 
of  these  cases,  u|>on  the  condition  that 
the  medical  oflicer  soliciting  such  |H’rmis- 
sion  shall  engage  to  continue  in  the  King’s 
service  ten  years  afterwards. 

( I E  u  :m  AN  V — The  (Jerman  pajx’rs  state, 
that  Mr  Jacob,  from  London,  formerly 
]M.  I*,  is  travelling  with  instructions  from 
the  British  (iovernment,  to  iiujuire  into 
the  state  of  the  corn  trade,  the  cultiva- 
tit)n  of  corn,  and  the  stock  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  north  of  Germany,  lie  was 
at  Berlin  on  the  30th  ult.,  and  was  to 
visit  some  great  landholders  in  that  neigh- 
bourluKKi,  then  go  to  the  seaports  of  l*o- 
incrania,  anti  aOerwards  to  Toland.  Mr 
.Iac(»b  is  said  to  express  himself  favour¬ 
ably  ftw  the  (icrman  landholders,  giving 
them  ho|x’  that  the  English  (Jovernment 
intends  to  allow  the  free  imjwrtation  of 
corn. 

JIatwvcr,  August  10 — On  the  29th  of 
•Tuly,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  earth 
Mink  in,  and  left  a  large  o|K‘niug,  in  the 
district  of  Barlis  ;  it  is  1(K)  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  continues  to  enlarge.  *  It  can¬ 
not  Ik*  seen  how  deep  it  is,  but  stones 
being  thrown  in,  a  noise  is  heard,  after 
the  la|vso  of  a  minute  and  some  seconds, 
as  if  they  had  fallen  into  water. 

LnrssiA. — The  anniversary  of  the 
birth  day  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  at  Berlin  on  the  3tl  instant. 
Among  other  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
Mas  a  play  at  the  Theatre,  in  the  prologue 
to  which  a  happy  allusion  was  made  to 
an  afflicting  circumstance  which  took  place 
in  I  sort,  w  hen  the  French  forbade  the 
keeping  of  the  King's  birth-day.  On  that 
iKTasion  the  celebrated  1  Aland  ap|Kared 
on  the  surge,  and,  instead  of  the  firologue 
that  was  cx|)cctcd,  held  a  noc^y  of  the 
little  flower  called  “  Forget-me-not,”  to¬ 
wards  the  royal  liox,  then  empty  and  de¬ 
serted.  The  allusion  had  the  cflect  of 
electricity,  and  the  famous  song, 
urn  Sirrgtrkrauz'*  (answering  to  the  ling 


lish  See  the  conquering  Hero  conics”) 
was  loudly  called  for,  and  sung  with  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Russia. — The  board  for  ecclesiastical 
aflairs  in  Russia  has  issued  an  ukase  for 
the  immediate  seizure  of  several  writings, 
which  were  publishcxl  during  the  late  mi¬ 
nistry,  and  are  extensively  circulated ; 
they  are  chiefly  Russian  translations  of  the 
works  of  Jung  Stilling  and  Madam  Guyon, 
and  other  mystics.  Strict  search  is  to  be 
made  for  these  Ixioks  in  all  seminaries,  ec¬ 
clesiastical  schools,  and  convents.  The 
publication  of  religious  works,  not  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  censors  of  the  Synod,  is  to  be 
severely  punished. 

The  Kmjxror  of  Russia  has  given  his 
sanction  to  a  joint. stock  coinjiany  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  vine,  and  manuhicture  wines, 
in  the  Crimea. — On  the  Cth  ult.  the  first 
stone  of  a  new  Catholic  cha|H:l  was  laid  at 
Zarskojisclo,  near  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s 
palace.  Ilis  Majesty  gave  30,000  rubles 
and  the  ground. 

Italy — A  report  is  current  at  Milan, 
that  the  Count  dc  NicpjKTg,  First  Gen¬ 
tleman  Usher  to  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Louisa,  lJuchess  of  Parma,  to  whom  he 
is  siiid  to  have  been  privately  married,  is 
to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Prince. 
The  Einjicror  of  Austria  lately  honoured 
the  (xcneral  w-ith  the  ribbon  of  one  of  his 
orders. 

Giieece _ A  letter  from  General  Roche, 

agent  for  the  Paris  Committee  in  Greece, 
communicates  some  authentic  intelligence 
from  that  country,  which,  considering  the 
tenor  of  the  preceding  accounts,  may  In; 
considered  as  rather  satisfactory.  Ibra¬ 
him  Pacha  had  marched  quite  across  the 
Morca,  burning  and  ravaging  the  country, 
and  on  the  2‘>th  of  June  reached  the 
“  Post  of  the  Windmills,”  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  Nauplia  (or  Na- 
l>oli).  General  Roche  was  in  this  post 
w'ith  Prince  Ijisilanti  and  250  men,  who 
were  increased  by  reinforcements  during 
the  action  to  700.  The  Arab  troops, 
which  exhibited  a  respectable  degree  of 
discipline,  amounted  to  5600  infantry  and 
700  cavalry,  with  two  small  ficld-piccea. 
“  At  live  o'clock,”  says  the  letter,  the 
general  attack  Ixgan  ;  the  Greeks  sustain¬ 
ed  it  with  extraordinary  courage.  In  vain 
the  Egyptian  column  from  the  Civeri  road 
endeavoured  to  force  the  entrance  to  tht 
mills  ;  it  w'as  repulsed  three  times  follow¬ 
ing,  and  at  a  quarter  past  six  was  put  to 
the  route.  The  G«3eks  immediately  pur¬ 
sued  it,  but  the  fear  of  the  enemy’s  ca¬ 
valry  made  them  return  to  their  post. 
At  half-past  six  the  enemy  rallied,  and 
directed  his  march  to  the  back  pari  of  the 
mountain,  where  he  halted  to  call  in  his 
tirailleurs.  Whilst  the  left  wing  of  the 
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(Greeks  was  beating  ofl‘  the  enemy,  the  enable  them  to  cut  ort‘  all  his  supplies, 
centre  column  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  there  is  reason  to  hoi>e  that  famine  and 
llie  mountain,  where  some  fighting  ensued  the  sword  will  soon  annihilate  his  army, 
ill  the  inclosed  gardens,  which  I  had  in  Later  accounts  from  'rriesle  say,  that 
the  morning  advised  I’rince  Ipsilanti  to  Ibrahim  was  actually  surrounded  near 
have  entrenched,  and  make  a  regular  post.  Tripoli/z«i  by  Colocotroni. 

At  a  quarter  to  seven  the  firing  decreased.  The  following  arrangement,  it  is  fond- 
hut  began  again  with  greater  vivacity  at  ly  hoped,  will  put  the  seal  to  the  inde¬ 
seven.  During  the  light  the  enemy  con-  pendence  of  Greece.  Our  generous  coun- 
tiiuuilly  reinforced  their  attacking  co-  tryinan,  Lord  Cochrane,  after  warring  for 
luinns,  as  were  also  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  rights  of  mankind  in  another  hemis- 
the  Government  had  sent  out  as  many  as  phere,  has  agreed  to  devote  his  unrival- 
IjO  men,  which  raised  the  forces  of  Ipsi-  led  courage  and  skill  to  the  service  of  the 
lanti,  about  seven  o’clock,  to  700  men,  and  Greeks.  He  takes  with  him  two  ships  of 
towards  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  far-  the  line,  and  two  steam  vessels,  manned 
thcr  additions  had  raised  them  to  900.  with  British  seamen.  We  have  repeat- 
At  that  period  the  Turks  began  to  retire,  cdly  stated,  that  this  is  exactly  what  the 
in  great  disorder  and  confusion,  on  the  Greeks  want,  to  achieve  their  cmancij>a- 
ruad  to  Argos.  The  centre  column  cn-  tion.  The  irruptions  of  the  Turks  on  the 
deavoured  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  land  side  have  l)een  so  feeble  and  fruitless, 
mountain  opjwsite  the  windmills  ;  but  the  that  had  the  Greeks  lieen  completely  mas- 
company  of  Voltigeurs  pursued  and  rout-  tors  by  sea,  this  campaign,  which  has 
eil  them.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  brought  their  cause  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  wounded  must  amount  to  400  men—  would  have  crowned  their  arms  with  new 
that  of  the  Greeks  is  very  slight.  On  this  and  decisive  triumphs.  Under  any  corn- 
occasion  the  Greeks  have  proved  to  the  mander,  such  a  naval  force  would  be  an 
Barbarians,  that  when  they  are  well  com-  immense  acquisition  to  that  |>eople  in  their 
inanded,  they  can  fight  like  men  worthy  struggle  ;  but  his  Lordship’s  renown  is 
to  become  free.  The  beautiful  and  rich  an  item  of  no  small  value  in  the  account ; 
valleys  of  Modon,  Calamata,  and  Leon-  and  his  gallantry,  too,  is  of  that  daring 
dari,  after  having  been  pillaged  and  the  character,  which  must  make  him  |>ccu- 
inhabitants  massacred,  have  been  deliver-  liarly  formidable  to  such  aukward,  binn¬ 
ed  to  the  llames.  Since  Ibrahim  Pacha  dering  seamen  as  the  Turks.  In  Peru, 
has  been  in  the  plain  of  Argos,  he  has  Ciiptain  Hall  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship, 
burnt  that  large  town,  and  reduced  to  with  a  very  small  force,  turned  the  tide 
ashes  the  thousands  of  olive  trees  which  of  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Patriots  in  a 
grew  in  that  fertile  plain.  He  has  pitch-  twinkling.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his 
ed  his  camp  near  the  ruins.  If  he  re-  appearance  in  the  ^Egean  will  eflcct  as 
main  long  in  that  position,  the  Greeks  much  for  the  Greeks.  Pressed  as  that 
will  have  time  to  cut  ofl*  his  retreat  both  people  are  by  difficulties,  we  are  still  con- 
hy  the  defiles  of  Tripolizza  and  of  Corinth,  fident  that  they  will  1x2  able  to  hold  out 
He  cannot  undertake  the  siege  of  Na|X)li,  till  he  joins  them  ;  and  then  invasions  of 
having  neither  cannon,  ammunition,  nor  the  Morea  by  sea  will  be  at  end.  But 
provisions.  He  reckoned  on  his  fleet ;  the  friends  of  the  Greeks  owe  a  debt  of 
hut  that  the  Greeks  keep  strictly  block-  gratitude  besides,  to  Sir  Francis  Burden, 
aded  at  Suda.”  In  a  postscript,  he  adds,  Mr  Hume,  Mr  Hobhouse,  and  the  other 
“  I  have  just  learnt  that  the  Arabs  are  gentlemen  who  have  taken  the  risk  and 
withdrawing  ;  they  have  taken  the  road  responsibility  (and  no  small  risk  and  rc- 
which  leads  to  Tripolizza  and  Calavrita,  sponsibility  it  is)  of  this  arrangement  ujxm 
but  it  is  not  known  what  is  their  destina-  them. 
tion.  The  Government  has  just  given  or¬ 
ders  for  some  guerillas  to  follow  them,  in  AMERICA, 

order  to  harass  their  retrograde  march.  Mexico.— Spain  has  suffered  another 

Ibrahim  Pacha’s  true  object  is  to  carry  humiliation  in  the  New  World.  The 
desolation  wherever  he  can,  for  he  fully  Asia  ship  of  the  line,  with  the  brig  Con- 
secs  the  impossibility  of  at  present  con-  stantia,  which  were  equipped  for  service, 
quering  the  Peloponesus.”  It  is  evident  we  believe,  by  melting  Chufeh  and  Crown 
that  the  complexion  of  this  intelligence  is  plate,  as  a  last  effort  to  preserve  the  S|>a- 
deddedly  favourable.  The  Egyptian  Pa-  nish  dominion  in  America,  have  aban- 
cha  has  been  repulsed,  and  has  commen-  doned  the  cause  of  Ferdinand,  and  joined 
**d  his  retreat  through  a  country,  where  the  enemies  they  were  sent  out  to  con- 
the  consequences  of  the  desolation  he  has  quer.  The  vessels  have  not  been  cap- 
himself  created  are  likely  to  be  visited  on  tured— they  submitted  to  the  Mexican 
his  own  troops.  If  the  superiority  which  Government  spontaneously.  The  men 
the  Greeks  have  by  sea  is  great  enough  to  are  to  receive  the  arrears  of  pay  due  them 
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by  their  employers ;  and  InUh  they  and  with  Si>aiii  of  some  standing,  respecting 
the  olliccrs  have  testiUed  their  rcadinetis  some  small  territory,  we  believe  on  the 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  revolutionary  frontiers  of  the  district  of  Algarve.  The 

government.  Wc  may  easily  guess  at  Government  of  Brazil,  since  its  9e|)amtion 
the  true  motives  which  have  led  to  this  from  Portugal,  has  succeeded  to  the  |>os- 
de!>enioii  of  the  service  of  the  mother  session  of  Monte  Video  and  its  territory  ; 
country,  though  want  of  pay  and  provi-  but  there  has  been  no  cession  of  that 
sions  proljably  furnislicd  a  good  pretext,  territory  that  we  know  of  by  the  Court 
The  Sultan  of  Constantinople  smites  ofl*  of  Spain,  either  to  Portugal  or  to  Brazil, 
the  head  of  a  Pacha  who  has  made  an  and  certainly  no  cession  by  the  United 

unsuccessful  cain|)aign,  without  ever  in-  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  which  may  bt* 

quiring  into  the  cause  of  his  failure  ;  and  supjxjsed  to  have  succeedctl  to  the  rights 

Ferdinand,  who  rivals  the  worst  of  the  of  S|)ain  in  that  quarter;  and  the  time 

Mustaphas  and  Solimunsin  ignorance  and  of  occupation  can  hardly  Ijc  consideretl  a 

caprice,  is  not  inclincil  to  s|>are  the  life  prescription,  if  the  title  was  originnlly 

t)f  any  ofticcr  who  cannot  snatch  victory  Iwid.  As  to  the  question  of  right,  then,  it 

lor  him  in  despite  of  all  disadvantages.  w  ould  apjHjar  that  the  Government  of 

The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  has  a  very  slender  claim  U}>on 

Mexiet*,  which  has  at  last  l»cen  ratilletl,  de-  Monte  \  ideo.  Putting  aside  the  ques- 

cbri's  that  the  ^Mexicans  shall  trade  w  ith  tioii  how  far  it  was  generous  or  just  for 

Britain  herself,  and  with  her  colonies,  on  the  Portuguese  Government  to  seize 
the  footing  of  the  most  favourwl  nations  ;  Monte  V’^ideo,  it  w  as  seized  as  a  security 
the  sulijects  of  each  |K)wcr  transacting  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  arising 
their  business  in  the  dominions  of  the  Iwtwcen  the  two  Govemmenls  in  the 
other,  are  not  obliged  to  employ  factors ;  Old  World.  When  Brazil  sejxirated  from 
they  are  exempted  from  compulsory  mi-  Portugal,  and  actually  made  war  ujxm 
litary  service,  and  extraordinary  conlri-  Portugal,  she  could  not  succcetl  to  the 
butions.  Ilritish  subjects  residing  in  right  of  definitive  property,  which  Por- 
Mexico  are  protected  from  molestation  on  tugal  never  claimed,  nor  could  she  have 
account  of  their  religion,  “  providing  a  right  to  continue  for  her  advantage  a 
they  rcsjw'ct  that  of  the  nation.'*  The  possession  arising  out  of  a  dispute  the 
Mexican  states  arc  to  co-o|ierate  in  ex-  whole  sulijcct  of  w’hich  was  in  Eunqx*, 
liqwling  the  slave-trade.  It  appears,  to  which  she  was  no  party,  and  to  the 
from  .Mexican  jKipers,  received  with  the  settlement  of  which  her  occupation  of 
treaty,  that  the  diflicultics  Ihrow'n  in  the  Monte  Video  could  in  no  way  contribute, 
ratification  were  in  |iart  created  by  the  No  doubt,  in  the  general  dissolution  of 
fanatical  party,  who  declared  that  the  oh-  the  bonds  which  connected  South  Amc- 
ject  of  the  treaty  was  to  destroy  the  ('a-  rica  and  Europe,  it  is  just  as  law  ful  for 
1  hoi ic  religion,  or,  as  the  Mexicans  ex-  the  inhabitants  of  Monte  Video  and  its 
press  it,  “  to  throw  dow  n  the  temples  of  neighbourhood  to  adhere  to  Brazil,  as  to 
the  Etcnial,  to  raise  up  those  of  Britain.**  the  indei>endcnt  provinces  of  La  Plata,  if 
IlRAZif..— .The  dirtercnces  which  have  they  W’ish  it.  But  that  they  do  not  wish 
arisen  betw  een  the  provinces  of  Uio  de  la  it,  the  connection  of  the  people  in  lan- 
Plata  and  the  Government  of  Brazil  guage  and  customs  with  Buenos  Ayres 
threaten  to  lead  to  regular  hostilities,  of  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  that  the  force 
w  hich  there  lias  yet  been  no  example,  of  the  insurgents,  who  have  easily  swept 
lietwccn  two  of  the  States  of  the  New-  away  the  Portuguese  troops,  except  in 
World,  which  have  raised  themselves  to  the  fortresses,  seems  to  prove, 
independence.  It  may  be  w’orth  while  to  United  States.— At  New  York, 
take  a  cursory  view’  of  the  origin  of  the  the  -tth  of  July,  the  Anniversary  of  Ainc- 
disputc.  Monte  Video  and  the  rest  of  rican  Independence  w’as  celebrated  with 
the  dependent  territory  north  of  the  Acs-  unusual  eclat.  General  I^ifaycttc  had 
tuary  of  l.a  l*tata,  ami  east  of  the  Urugiuy  arrived  on  the  3d  from  Albany,  to  be 
river,  was,  it  is  well  known,  down  to  a  jvesent  at  the  celebration,  and  the  mem- 
very  late  iKTiml,  in  the  iwsscssion  of  liers  of  the  Senate  appointed  a  Committee 
S|iain,  a  (x>ssession  which  was  only  in-  to  wait  on  him,  to  request  him  to  meet 
temqited  by  the  tompomry  occui>ation  of  the  Senate  at  ten  o'clock.  Boat-races, 
the  fiNiress  of  Moiuo  N  ideo  by  our  and  fireworks,  and  theatrical  entcrtaiii- 
tri^pa,  during  our  ill.fjtod  expedition  a-  incuts,  and  balls,  w’crc  announced  for  the 
gainst  Buenos  Ayres.  During  the  truu-  day  and  the  evening.  We  do  not  btJlie^’G 
lUes  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  confusion  that  half  as  many  Parisians  were  present 
in  the  Spanish  Colonies,  the  Govern-  at  the  grand  coronation  at  Rheims,  as  the 
ment  of  Portugal  occupied  the  terri-  number  amounts  to  of  citizens  of  Phlla- 
tory  of  .Monte  Video,  in  order  to  se-  dclphia  who  repaired  to  New  York  on 
Hire  an  attention  to  claims  in  a  dis{>ute  this  occasion. 
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The  Murats — Within  a  few  days, 
trto  M»n8  of  tlic  iulc  King  of  Naples, 
Achilles  and  Na|)oleon  Murat,  made,  at 
the  rroihonotary’s  OHice  of  the  Court  of 
('oininon  Pleas  of  this  county,  the  ne¬ 
cessary  declaration  of  their  intention,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  Itecoming  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  We  lK*lieve  that  l>oth 
those  gentlemen  intend  to  settle  in  Flori- 
tla.  They  are  the  first  members  of  the 
Muotiaparte  family  who  have  officially 
recordeil  their  intention  to  become  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
recollect  that  any  of  the  illustrious  exiles 
from  France,  or  any  part  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Kurope,  who  have  taken  refuge 
frojn  the  jwlitical  troubles  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  have  recently  taken  any  steps  to 
evince  a  wish  to  incorix)ratc  themselves 
with  the  American  family.  It  is  pretty 
generally  known,  that  in  this  cityi  in 
1792,  Talleyrand  took  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  United  States,  and  renoun- 
ml  all  Kings,  Princes,  Potentates,  and 
Powers — Democratic  Fress^  July  1 15. 

iiij^antk'  Orgiinic  Remains. — We  lately 
mentioned,  that  the  bones  of  a  nondc- 
>cript  animal,  of  an  immense  size,  and 
larger  than  any  bones  that  have  hitherto 
Iven  noticed  by  naturalists,  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  about  twenty-nine  miles  from 
New  Orleans,  in  the  alluvial  ground 
formed  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
lakes,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
sea.  It  now  appears,  that  these  gigantic 
remains  had  been  disinterred  by  a  Mr 
W.  Schofield,  of  New  Orleans,  who  spent 
about  a  year  in  this  arduous  undertaking. 
A  fragment  of  a  cranium  is  stated  to 
meiL'iire  twenty.two  feet  in  length  ;  in  its 
broadest  part  four  feet  high,  and  |K?rhaps 
nine  inches  thick  ;  and  it  is  said  to  w’eigh 
1200  lbs.  The  largest  extremity  of  this 
Ihhic  is  thought  evidently  to  answer  to 
the  human  scapula ;  it  ta|)er3  off  to  a 
l»oint,  and  retains  a  flatness  to  the  ter¬ 
mination.  From  these  facts  it  is  inferred, 
that  this  Ixme  constituted  a  fin,  or  fender. 
Une  ol  its  edges,  from  alternate  exposure 
to  the  tide  and  atmosphere,  has  become 
J'lwngy  or  porous,  but,  generally,  it  is  in 
a  I'erfect  state  of  ossification.  A  large 
grove  or  canal  presents  itself  in  the  su- 
l^rior  jwtion  of  this  l)onc,  upon  the 
Mdes  of  which  considerable  quantities  of 
ambergris  may  be  collected,  which  ap- 
I'vars  to  have  suffered  little  or  no  decom- 
pwition  or  changes  by  age.  It  burns 
"»th  a  Iwautiful  bright  flame,  and  emits 
an  odoriferous  smell  while  burning ;  it  is 
*  greasy  consistence,  similar  to  adi- 
l>ocerc.  It  is  evident,  that  there  w’as  a 
<'orres|X)nding  fin,  or  fender.  The  ani- 
,  therefore,  must  have  been  ffty  feet 


in  breadth  from  one  extremity  of  the  fin 
to  the  other,  allowing  for  wear  and  tear, 
ns  well  as  a  proportionate  width  of  the 
back  to  the  length  of  the  fins.  There  are 
several  of  the  dorsal  vertebra;,  and  one  of 
the  lumbiir,  and  a  bone  answering  to  the 
cocygis  in  our  anatomy.  The  vcrtebrie 
are  sound,  and  corresponding  in  size  to 
the  largest  bone;  the  protul>crances  of 
the  vertebra;  are  three  feet  in  extent ; 
they  lead  to  the  supposition  tiuit  the  ani¬ 
mal  had  considerable  protulx?rances  on 
the  back  ;  the  body  of  each  vci  lebro?  is 
at  least  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and 
ns  many  in  length  ;  the  tube  or  calil)rc 
for  containing  the  spiral  marrow  , is  six 
inches  in  diameter  ;  some  of  the  arterial 
and  nervous  indentations,  or  courses,  arc 
yet  visible.  There  is  a  bone  similar  to 
our  os  calcis,  one  foot  in  length,  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter.— York  Evening 
Post. 

ASIA. 

East  Indies — The  letters  from  India 
which  were  last  received,  contain  a  great 
variety  of  scientific  as  well  as  political  in¬ 
formation.  They  jjarticulnrly  mention 
the  rage  in  Calcutta  for  phrenology.  A 
Doctor  Paterson  is  delivering  lectures  on 
this  subject,  and  the  Calcutta  i)a)H;rs  for 
February  and  part  of  March  arc  nearly 
filled  with  the  re)X)rts  of  the  lectures,  and 
with  discussions  ujx)!!  them.  A  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  constructing  bridges  over  the 
torrents  and  rapids  has  been  adopted 
with  much  success.  Instead  of  rope,  they 
are  now  formed  with  cane,  which  is 
stronger,  lighter,  and  more  durable. 
There  are  some  125  feet  long. 

The  Calcutta  Gazette  of  the  8th  March 
contains  a  long  detail  of  an  unsuccessful 
attempt,  twice  reiK'ated,  to  take  the  island 
of  Ramree,  on  the  Arrncan  coast.  The 
guides  on  whom  they  dci)ended  led  them 
for  several  miles  into  the  country,  every 
inch  of  wliich  was  disputed  by  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  at  last,  betrayed  and  surround¬ 
ed,  they  commenced  a  retreat,  the  enemy 
hovering  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their 
rear,  and  occasionally  bringing  down  one 
or  two  of  their  number.  The  heat  was 
intense,  the  soil  miry  and  fatiguing  to  an 
extreme  degree ;  and  in  some  of  the  nul¬ 
lahs  which  the  soldiers  had  to  cross, 
many  of  them  stuck  fast,  and  W’ould  im¬ 
mediately  have  been  killed  by  tlieir  pur¬ 
suers,  had  not  those  who  struggled 
through  promptly  rescued  them.  At 
length  they  reached  their  boats,  which 
were  stationed  at  the  Ramree  Creek  to 
receive  them ;  being  almost  dead  with  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  having  had  about  seven  men 
killed  and  twenty-five  wounded. 
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AUGUST. 

I, — UnivettUif  of  The 

StMialus  ArndciTiicus  of  tlie  University  of 
Kiiiiil)ur;;h  have  conferrcti,  during  the 
last  scrsion,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  the 
following  Noblemen  and  (.ientlemen,  viz. 
The  Most.Noble  the  Martjuis  of  Hastings 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Dalhousie 
The  Right  Hon.  Rol>crt  Feel 
Sir  Thomas  BrislMiie,  K.  C.  B. 

Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles. 

—  This  day  the  Senatus  Academicus 
conferreil  the  degrees  of  Doctor  in  MedU 
cine  on  one  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen, 
after  having  gone  through  the  ap{x>inted 
examinations,  and  defended  publicly  their 
itiaugural  dissertations.  'I'he  public  exa* 
ininatious  were  conducted  in  Dr  Hoiic's 
C!lass-Room,  ;is  being  best  calculated  to 
aevommodate  such  a  numerous  body.  It 
is  pleasing  to  observe  the  increasing  cele¬ 
brity  of  our  University,  for  although  it 
las  been  long  distinguished  as  the  first 
School  of  Medicine,  the  numlK'r  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  now  obtained  diplomas 
is  greater  by  nineteen  than  ever  before  re¬ 
ceived  that  honour  in  any  one  year. 

—  Steam  I'oifaffc  to  India — 'J'he  Etiter- 
prise  steam-vessel,  which  saileil  from  the 
'rhaines  this  day  for  India,  is  exi^ected  to 
make  the  voyage  in  eleven  weeks.  The 
distance  from  England  to  Calcutta  l>eing 
aUuti  l-LoOO  miles,  this  is  nearly  200 
miles  a-day.  We  doubt  if  she  will  l>e 
able  to  maintain  so  rapid  a  rate  of  sailing 
»>n  so  long  a  voyage.  Where  it  is  neccs- 
s;wy  to  economise  in  the  use  of  coal,  the 
vessel  cannot  sail  rapidly.  The  same 
i|uantity  of  coal,  for  insUuice,  which  car¬ 
ries  a  vessel  1000  miles  at  ten  miles  an 
hour,  would  carry  her  2000  miles  at  half 
the  velocity,  U'cause  to  produce  double 
the  rate  of  motion  requires  four  limes  the 
({uantity  of  coal.  The  I.ondon  (Ki|>ers  do 
not  inform  us  how  many  |>usscngers  the 
Enterprise  obtained,  or  at  what  places  she 
is  to  touch  for  a  supply  of  fuel. 

•"k—  .  xful  thunder-storm  ut  Lix'erjHX)l, 
—This  morning,  about  two  o'clock,  this 
lou  r  as  visited  by  one  of  the  most  aw- 
ftil  inunder*storms  ever  experienced  here. 
T wo  claps,  in  |)articular,  were  most  ter¬ 
rific,  and  utade  the  stoutest  heart  trem¬ 
ble.  The  first  occurred  at  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  two  o'clock.  The  Uiunder  burst 
forth  with  the  most  sublime,  yet  terrific 
grandeur.  The  clap  was  so  loud,  that  it 
awoke  almost  every  inhabitant.  Wc 
have  heard  the  i>eal  tvmpflred  to  the  sud¬ 


den  crash  of  falling  houses ;  !)ut  it  re¬ 
sembled  more  the  discharge  of  a  heavy 
juece,  or,  rather,  of  pieces  of  ordnance 
immediately  under  your  window.  'I’he 
lightning  which  preceded  the  second  |K*al 
was  so  vivid  as  to  deprive  of  sight,  for  a 
few  moments,  any  one  who  had  the  te¬ 
merity  to  gaze  ujwn  its  dazzling  and  ajv 
flailing  brightness.  It  was  just  as  if  a  glow¬ 
ing  sheet  of  llame  had  been  passed  iHjfore 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.  The  whole  town 
was  seen  as  in  the  blaze  of  the  meridian 
sun.  The  'rown  of  Liverptwl  steam-|>acket 
was  on  her  jiassage  from  Dublin  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  captain  describes  the  light¬ 
ning  as  having  been  the  most  awful  and 
terrific  he  ever  Ireheld.  The  thunder  im¬ 
mediately  broke  forth,  not  with  a  rum¬ 
bling  noise,  as  during  ordinary  thunder¬ 
storms,  but  in  one  loud,  tremendous  cla|i, 
shaking  the  very  buildings  to  their  foun¬ 
dations,  and  striking  terror  and  dismay 
into  all  who  heard  it.  The  rain,  during 
this  time,  descended  in  torrents.  The 
lightning  which  succeeded  the  second  ter¬ 
rific  clap  was  but  weak,  compared  with 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  flash  by  which 
it  was  preceded.  The  thunder  also  Ik.*- 
came  feeble,  and  soon  muttered  and  died 
away  in  the  distance.  As  is  usual  after 
any  awful  visitation  of  Nature,  a  variety 
of  rumours  of  the  damage  produced  by 
this  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  were 
in  circulation  ;  but  we  have  not  learnt 
that  any  very  serious  injury,  as  re8lx^cts 
cither  person  or  pro|>crty,  lias  been  ’  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood. 

12 — Stirling  School  of  Artf. — Mr 
Macome  delivered  his  concluding  lecture 
before  the  members  of  the  School  of  Arts, 
and  an  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
much  more  numerous  than  on  any  former 
occasion.  It  must  be  truly  gratifying  to  the 
promoters  of  this  Institution  to  witness  the 
emulation  w’hich  has  already  iM^en  excited 
among  our  mechanics  for  acquiring  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
to  none  has  it  given  greater  delight  than 
to  the  individual  who  has  been  the  first  to 
lay  ojx?n  the  wonders  of  Nature  to  their 
untutored  minds.  The  fund  already  pro¬ 
cured  by  public  subscription  has  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  most  sanguine  exjiectations, 
and  does  honour  to  the  liberality  and 
benevolence  of  those  who  have  so  prompt¬ 
ly  stepped  forward  with  their  support, 
though  it  is  still  far  from  etjual  to  what 
would  be  required  for  setting  the  Insti¬ 
tution  afloat,  even  on  a  liiniltd  scale. 
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\2.—  U^0fidcrfHl  Sasantif  of  a  Dof^. - 

As  a  child,  about  four  years  of  venn 

jilayiug  near  the  et?gc  of  the  quay,  at 
the  upjKr  drawbridge,  Leith,  a  large 
Ncwfouiulland  dog  was  running  furiously 
alon",  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
thiltf,  which  it  precipitated  into  the  har- 
Ixujr ;  tlie  dog  ran  on,  when  a  sailor 
called  the  dog  back,  and  pointed  to  the 
child,  who  was  floating — it  immediately 
returned,  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
seized  the  child  by  the  back.  One  of 
the  spectators,  fearing  that  the  child’s 
head  might  still  remain  under  water,  al¬ 
though  supported  by  the  dog,  plunged 
in,  and  endeavoured  to  take  hold  of  the 
child  ;  the  dog,  however,  would  not  al¬ 
low  him  to  touch  it,  and  ultimately 
brought  the  little  innocent,  whose  life 
it  had  unconsciously  endangered,  safe  to 
the  shore. 

Id — KirkcaWj — It  is  truly  gratifying 
to  look  at  the  present  state  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  of  the  country,  as 
compared  to  the  embarrassments  it  la¬ 
boured  under  some  years  ago,  and  no¬ 
where  does  prosperity  and  enterprise 
show  more  activity  than  in  our  linen  ma¬ 
nufacturing  districts.  At  Kirkcaldy,  a 
passenger  can  with  ditficulty  make  his 
way  through  the  streets,  from  the  unu¬ 
sual  number  of  buildings  going  forward, 
amongst  which  will  be  included,  in  a 
short  time,  an  elegant  and  commodious 
new  jail,  corn-market,  &c.  ;  and,  to  give 
greater  flicility  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  to  and  from  London,  a  shipping 
company  has  lately  been  formed,  with  a 
capital  of  £.12,000,  who  pro|K)se  to  sail 
one  smack  every  week  from  each  |X)rt. 
besides  these  undertakings,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  town  and  district  have  had 
the  good  sense  to  establish,  within  these 
few  days,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and 
jnanufactures,  in  order,  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  third  clause  of  its  rules  and  re¬ 
gulations,  “  to  w'atch  over  every  public 
ttieasure,  whereby  the  trade  and  inanu- 
tactures,  in  which  its  mcmliers  are  en- 
Saged,  may  be  affected,  and  to  lend  its 
"eight  and  influence  for  procuring  relief 
Irom  any  general  grievance,  as  well  as 
h»r  the  attainment  of  any  other  object 
"hich  may  involve  the  general  or  parti¬ 
cular  interests  of  those  branches  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  where  the  same  can 
l*c  conducted  with  more  effect  by  the 
association  than  by  individual  exertion.** 

—  •^ij'ccthig  circumstance. — A’  death 
t^k  place  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
aflecting.  A  l)and  of  shearers,  male  and 
»^rtialc,  amounting  to  about  thirty  in 
numl)er,  had  come  from  the  island  of 
am  to  the  Lothians  to  get  employment 
narvckt  work.  They  were,  w'c  be_ 


lieve,  all  of  one  family  or  Iriltc,  and  were 
Condxicted  to  Kdinlmrgh  by  a  vencralde 
old  man,  the  progenitor  of  most  of  them, 
w'ho  maintained  a  patriarchal  authority 
over  them.  He  took  his  followers  to  the 
house  of  a  countryman  of  the  name  of 
Macdonald  in  Baxtcr*s  Close ;  and  by 
this  man  they  w’crc  hospitably  received, 
and  |)ermittcd  to  repose  themselves  on 
the  floor  of  his  house,  each  of  them 
wrapiK’d  in  a  plaid  or  l)lnnkct.  The  fa¬ 
tigues  of  a  long  journey,  iwrformcd  un¬ 
der  a  scorching  sun,  soon  threw'  those 
simple  |K>ople  into  a  profound  slco)) ;  hut 
when  hearing,  in  imagination,  probably, 
the  sullen  roar  of  the  vast  Atlantic,  as  it 
lashes  the  rock-bound  shore  of  their  na¬ 
tive  island,  they  were  suddenly  aroused 
from  their  slumbers  !)y  the  groans  of 
their  aged  chief.  They  found  him  in  the 
agonies  of  death  !  The  attendance  of  a 
medical  gentleman  was  immediately  pro¬ 
cured,  on  whose  arrival,  a  scene  the 
most  harrowing  to  scnsilnlity  presented 
itself.  The  old  man’s  head  was  support¬ 
ed  l)y  an  affectionate  kinsw’oman ;  the 
clammy  sweat  of  death  was  upon  his 
hrow’,  and  his  eye  was  o'erspread  by  a 
film,  which  disappeared  by  fits,  allowing 
the  lamhicnt  glow'  of  his  affection  to  beam 
from  the  hollow’  or!)  iqion  the  hyestand- 
ers,  whose  grief  was  expressed  by  the 
most  piercing  cries  and  pathetic  action. 
In  a  few’  minutes  he  was  no  more.  When 
the  paroxysm  of  sorrow  had  subsided  in 
some  measure,  the  poor  jieople,  his  sur¬ 
vivors,  deliberated  ns  to  the  means  of  in¬ 
terring  him,  when  it  turned  out,  that  they 
had  no  more  than  five  shillings  among 
them  !  A  coffin,  however,  was  applied 
for  in  the  proper  ejuarter,  and  obtained. 

13 Escape  from  Prison — This  after¬ 
noon,  eight  convicts  escaped  from  the  Cal- 
tonhill  jail,  under  the  following  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  ; — They  were  all  con¬ 
fined  in  one  cluster  of  cells,  having  in  front 
an  airing  ground,  to  which  there  is  access 
for  the  turnkeys,  by  an  iron  gate,  direct¬ 
ly  opposite  to  the  round-house.  Along 
w’ith  them  was  confined  .John  Murray, 
under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life, 
W’ho,  on  Saturday  morning,  informed  the 
governor  of  the  jail,  that  a  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  by  his  companions  to  over¬ 
power  the  turnkeys,  and  make  their  es¬ 
cape  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Mr  Young, 
W’ith  his  usual  vigilance,  rommuniratctl 
this  information  to  the  turnkeys,  and  en¬ 
joined  them  not  to  open  the  gate  of  the 
airing  ground  unless  tw’o  of  them  were 
present.  About  half-past  three  o’ehVk 
in  the  afternoon,  when  one  of  the  turn¬ 
keys  happened  to  be  absent,  a  prisoner 
called  to  another  turnkey  to  take  out  a 
bundle  of  clothes  which  he  wanted  to  be 
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washed.  The  nian,  disregarding  his  or¬ 
ders,  opeiMd  tite  gate,  when  he  was  in* 
suntly  knocked  «io«n;  and  the  whoie 
eight,  one  of  whom  seimi  boid  of  a  broom 
shai't,  which  was  at  the  door,  rushed  out, 
and  along  the  centre  pasoage,  which  has 
at  each  eiul  an  iron  gate,  that  stood  at 
the  tltuc  most  conveniently  open.  When 
they  got  to  the  wicket  w  hich  opens  ujicd 
the  street,  they  knocked  down  the  turn* 
key  stationed  there  with  the  broom  shaft, 
took  his  keys  fn>m  him,  and  opened  the 
wicket.  On  getting  to  the  street,  they 
exst  oH'  their  (irison  jackets,  and  ran  in 
llic  direction  of  Arthur  Seat.  They  were 
immediately  pursued ;  and  five  ot'  them 
were  kept  in  view  fur  some  time,  but 
were  lost  sight  of  among  the  lanes  near 
Oibbet  Toli,  beyond  which  point  the  pur* 
suit  was  not  conducted.  The  insecure 
state  of  the  jail,  from  which  so  many 
escapes  iiave  been  made,  demands  most 
serious  consideration.  It  was  destined 
entirely  fur  a  criminal  jail ;  but,  to  the 
sluune  of  humanity  be  it  said,  it  conti* 
Hues  to  be  used  for  the  confinement  of 
debtors,  w  ho  have  the  precise  same  ac- 
cuuunodation  in  it  as  the  w’orst  of  crimi* 
nals. 

l^ani'mp  Club  Dlatur.^ 
I'lie  Royal  Landing  Club,  Leith,  cele¬ 
brated  the  third  anniversary  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  arrival  in  Scotland,  by  a  dinner 
in  tlw  Assembly  Rooms,  Lcith^Bailie 
Auld,  M-nior  magistrate,  in  the  chair. 
On  his  right  were  the  Right  Honourable 
iIh'  Lord  IVovost  of  Kdiiihurgh,  Ivarl  of 
Fife,  Sir  Patrick  Walker,  Sir  llenry  Jar- 
dinc,  William  Allan,  Esq.  Admiral  of 
].eith,  the  Keverend  Mr  Grant,  Captain 
I).  Roswell,  R.  N.,  ^ec.  On  the  chair¬ 
man's  left  sat  the  right  honourable  tlic 
Lord  V'iiwuunt  Melville,  I.ord  John  Ilay, 
Admiral  Sir  Philip  Durham,  Mr  Trotter 
of  Dallendean,  Dr  Duncan,  senior.  Cap- 
tain  Hunn,  IL  N.  Bailies  Burn,  Dud¬ 
geon,  and  Old  Bailie  Muciie,  acted  as 
cn>upicrt.  Bailies  Reoch  and  Mackay, 
the  former  presidents  of  the  club,  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  chairman's  table.  The 
meeting  was  characterized  by  harmony 
and  mirth,  and  did  not  break  up  till  a 
late  hour.  About  200  persons  were  pre¬ 
sent.  The  dinner  was  splendid,  and  re¬ 
flected  the  highest  credit  on  Mr  Simpson. 

The  herring  fishing, 
which  has  been  proceeding  very  steadily 
hitherto,  has  now  become  rcmaikably 
brisk.  Yesterday  wc  bad  what  might  be 
termed  a  gixid  fishing,  Uing  upwards  of 
MH)0  crans  (or  barrels),  ljut  this  morning 
k  tecocimated  to  exceed  20,000  enms, 
which  perhaps  is  more  than  ever  was 
brought  ashore  in  one  morning  at  this  or 
Any  uUicr  j^acc.  There  ore  about  600 


boats,  many  of  them  having  from  .*>0  to 
bO  craos,  ami  there  is  ito  dimbt  the  vAa/g 
will  average  at  least  from  25  to  30  crans. 
Such  is  the  demand  for  w'omcn  for  gut¬ 
ting  and  packing  the  fish,  although  nearly 
40^  of  them  are  employed  at  present, 
that  the  usual  rate  is  freely  given 

to  those  that  are  disengaged,  by  u  hich 
such  of  them  as  are  active  may  cam  from 
bs.  to  10s.  for  their  day's  work.  Although 
a  coiisideroble  irortion  of  the  usual  fishing 
season  is  yet  to  run,  many  of  the  boats 
have  already  nearly  completed  their  sti- 
{Hiluted  quantities,  and  the  stocks  of  the 
curers,  though  laid  in  on  a  more  extetwivc 
scale  than  usual,  are  becoming  short. 
Fresh  herrings  have  hitherto  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  vessels  here  on  the  fishery  at 
from  12s  to  14«.  per  cran,  and  to-day 
they  are  buying  freely  at  about  10s, 
wluch  affords  tlie  fishermen  a  very  hand¬ 
some  remuneration,  but  if  the  weather 
continues  favourable,  the  price  w'ill  soon 
be  much  lower.  Very  few  sales  of  cured 
herrings  have  yet  been  made  here,  but 
sucli  as  have  been  effected  arc  about 
20s.  |)er  barrel,  after  obtaining  the  boun¬ 
ty.  One  of  the  curers  sent  two  barrels 
of  his  earliest  caught  fish  to  Hamburgh, 
for  w'hich  he  got  a  return  of  A.  15  per 
barrel,  after  defraying  all  charges.  This, 
it  is  thought,  will  induce  the  fishermen 
to  begin  their  operations  next  year  much 
earlier  than  they  have  been  in  use  to  do. 
One  of  the  boats  here  having  taken  in 
mure  fish  last  night  than  she  could  carry, 
sunk  with  her  whole  draft  of  nets.  Ac. 
but  the  crew  were  fortunately  rescued  by 
another  Ixxat  which  happened  to  be  near 
them  at  the  time. 

21.— -F'foods  im  the  A’brf/u— The  moun¬ 
tain  streams  were  much  swollen  with  the 
heavy  rain,  and  in  Strathnaim  and  Siralh- 
dcarn  did  considerable  damage  The  river 
Naim  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  at 
any  lime  since  the  year  1782 ;  «omc  old 
people  say  that  the  flood  on  Sunday  last 
was  four  feet  higher  than  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  ;  the  river  covered  the  haughs  on 
its  banks,  from  Dunmaglas  to  the  town 
of  Nairn,  and  several  farmers  Iwd  to 
remove  their  families  and  cattle.  The 
waulk-mills  at  Fairlic  were  under  waicr, 
and  a  kiln  at  Cantray  was  thrown  down 
hy  the  current :  when  the  flood  subsided* 
the  low  grounds  in  some  places  were 
covered  with  potatoes,  and  other  articles 
carried  dow*n  from  the  heights.  Tl>e  ri¬ 
ver  Feame,  which  runs  into  the  Nairn, 
broke  dow  n  the  embark ment  made  last 
year,  changing  its  channel,  and  rushing 
over  the  farm  of  Milton,  on  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  Farr,  swept  away  the  ncwly-eui 
hay,  and  destroyed  the  poUloe  crop* 
a  part  of  the  garden  w-all  CWIkU 


avrav  ;  the  araWe  land  of  CouUmie  was  Baron  Bulow  and  Captain  Btwies,  arrlred 
also  covered  with  water;  a  girl  |iassing  at  the  Bengal  Hotel,  fVom  Kn!::lHt>d.  He 
1  rum  Milton  to  Coal buie  was  surrounded  left  town  on  Friday  for  the  llighlaiHls, 
l.v  the  water,  and  the  island  on  which  where  he  will  proltahly  join  his  brother, 
^he  fctood  was  decreasing  in  size,  when.  Prince  William,  to  whom,  if  rumour  may 
alter  being  three  hours  in  this  perilous  be  credited,  he  has  ceded  the  principality 
situation,  she  was  extricated  hy  some  fox«  of  Ocls  in  Silesia, — a  territory  containing 
hunters.  Loch  Moy  was  swollen  by  a  about  85,(X)0  inhabitants,  and  yielding  a 
retlux  through  the  channel,  by  which  it  revenue  of  £.15,(XH)  a  year.  Hla  Serene 
|xnired  its  usual  tribute  into  the  Find.  Highness  has  remained  quite  private  du- 
hum  ;  a  bum  near  Moyhall  carried  away  ring  his  stay  in  this  city, 
the  bridge  over  it,  and  dooded  the  high  Lord  Cochrane. — On  Wednesday  af-i 
road  so  as  to  render  it  impassable ;  the  temoon,  the  30th,  this  distinguished  no. 
Caledonian  coach  was .  in  consequence  bleman,  accompanied  by  his  lady,  ar* 
coini>elled  to  return  to  town  on  Monday  rived  at  the  British  Hotel,  in  a  travelling 
morning  ;  but  a  temporary  bridge  having  carriage  and  four.  Thursday  forenoon 
Iteen  erected,  the  coach  proceeded  to  his  Lordship  and  Lady  Cochrane^  attend. 
Perth  the  following  day.  ed  by  Mr  Robert  Scott  MoncriefT,  his 

tl. -^Expedition  to  Africa.— -Ports-  Lordship's  school-fellow',  early  friend,  and 
vkouth _ This  morning  sailed  the  Brazen,  relation,  drove  to  the  Castle  in  an  open 

Captain  George  VVilles,  for  the  coast  carriage.  The  carriage  remained  on  the 
ut  Africa,  with  Captains  Clapfierton  and  esplanade  while  they  walked  round  the 
Hubert  Pearce,  and  Drs  hlorrison  and  fortification.  On  the  i>arty  returning,  the 
Wilson,  of  the  Hoyal  Navy,  on  their  crowd  assembled  at  the  barrier  gate  gave 
mission  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  having  them  a  hearty  cheer,  which  his  Lordship 
in  view  the  discovery  of  the  yet-unknown  acknowledged  by  a  grave  but  atlable  in. 
course  and  teraiination  of  the  River  Ni.  clination  of  the  head.  They  afterwards 
gvr,  and  o))ening  friendly  communica.  proceeded  to  the  Parliament  House,  and 
uons  with  the  principal  native  Kings  and  the  Advocates'  and  Writers  to  the  Signet 
Chiefs.  The  Brazen  has  also  on  board,  Libraries,  where  a  similar  testimony  of 
with  the  same  object,  a  number  and  va.  respect  was  shown  by  the  populace  ;  and 
rieiy  of  presents,  suited  to  the  notions,  subsequently  visited  Holyrood  House  and 
capidiililiesy  and  wants  of  the  Kings  and  the  Calton  Hill.  Friday  forenoon,  at 
chief  jiersons  of  the  dilferent  tribes.  The  eleven  o'clock,  his  Lordship,  accompa. 
travellers  will  debark  in  the  Bight  of  nied  by  his  Lady  and  suite,  visited- the 
Benin,  whence  Captain  Pearce  and  Dr  chain  pier  at  Newhaven.  About  an  hour 
Mc^ison  will  proceed  eastward,  in  as  previous  to  his  departure,  the  specious 
tiirecl  a  course  as  circumstances  w  ill  per.  street  in  front  of  the  British  Hotel  was 
mit,  to  Timbuctoo ;  and  Captain  Clap,  completely  blockaded  by  hundreds  of 
jHjrton  and  Dr  Wilson  will  proceed  north-  anxious  spectators,  who  greeted  hir  I.ord> 
ward,  taking  the  city  of  Soudan  fur  their  ship  with  enthusiastic  cheering  os  he 
ulterior  point.  The  King  of  Soudan  has  passed  to  his  carriage.  The  enthusiasm, 
promised  to  send  guides  to  Sockaleo  to  however,  did  not  slop  here,— they  |ut>- 
tneei  the  latter  travellers,  receive  the  cecded  to  disengage  the  horses,  w’ilh  the 
pretienu,  and  propitiate  the  other  native  view  of  dragging  him  along  Queen-Street 
Sovereigns.  It  is  a  prevailing  belief  a-  in  triumph,  had  not  his  Lordship  politely 
mung  the  natives  that  there  is  a  lake  com.  declined  the  honour.  On  Satur^y  his 
iimntcaiion  between  both  Timbuctoo  and  Lordship,  accoro|)anied  by  his  Lady  and 
^udan,  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Bowing  Mr  MoncriefT,  left  town  for  Valleyfield, 
into  the  Volta.  The  travellers  are  gone  the  seat  of  his  relation.  Sir  Robert  Pres- 
“ut  in  the  highest  health  and  spirits,  and  ton.  A  vast  number  of  respectable 
w  ill)  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  ul-  people  were  assembled  at  the  British 
timatcly  succeeding  in  their  object.  Lieu-  Hotel  to  witness  his  departure.  At  the 
tenant  James,  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  for  Ferry,  all  the  different  vessels  displayed 
Ayrension,  and  Mr  William  Aikin,  As-  their  colours  in  compliment  to  his  Lord- 
''ii^tant-Surgeon  of  the  Maidstone,  are  also  ship.  The  people  of  the  different  town# 
|usi>ei^r8  in  the  Brazen.  The  Edward  and  villages  through  which  he  passed 

transport  sailed  in  company  with  the  Bra-  were  on  the  look-ouL  and  cheered  him 

having  150  soldiers,  of  the  Royal  enthusiastically,  besid«  waving  colours, 

Afric^  Corps  on  board.  The  Brazen  has  beating  drums,  and,  in  short,  making  all 

50  men  of  the  same  corps  on  board,  sorts  of  noise,  as  the  carriage  proceeded, 
and  twelve  smugglers,  w'ho  are  lo  serve  The  crowd,  a#  his  Lordship  apprewhed 
five  years  on  that  sution.  -  Valley  field,  was  very  great ;  and  se  impa* 

29 — On  Tuesday,  his  Serene  High-  tient  were  the  people  to  see  him,  t^t 

the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  attended  by  rush  they  mode  towards  the  carriage  al- 
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most  u{vs<:t  it.  On  Monday  he  vibited 
Oulross  where  the  Ik*11s  were  run"  all 
tlay»  and  the  inhabitants  loudly  cheered 
their  gallant  townsman.  It  is  expected 
that,  Ix'fore  his  final  de|Kirture  from  Scot¬ 
land,  l^)rd  Cochrane  will  return  to  the 
Uritish  Hotel. 

mprovements  of  the  CUp.—t^ 
numerous  meeting  was  held  this  day,  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  of  gentlemen  in- 
tcrestetl  in  the  improvements  of  the  city, 
the  Lord  Provost  in  the  Chair. 

The  Lord  Provost  stated  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  that  he  had  called  them  together  for 
the  pur|K)sc  of  taking  their  instructions 
us  to  proceeding  with  the  improvements 
of  the  city  which  were  in  contemplation 
last  year,  and  which  were  brought  I>efore 
Parliament  by  the  HiH  of  last  Session,  but 
dclayetl  for  the  reasons  which  were  made 
public  at  the  time.-  That  the  time  hav¬ 
ing  now  arriveil  for  giving  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  notices,  his  Lordship  was  desirous  of 
taking  the  advice  of  those  gentlemen  with 
whom  the  Magistrates  had  formerly  con- 
sulteil,  ;i.s  to  the  propriety  of  prosecuting 
the  measure  in  the  ensuing  Session  of 
Parliament. 

And  the  meeting,  after  discussing  the 
matter  at  considerable  length,  resolved, 
that  a  remit  should  be  made  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Committee,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates,  or  any 
Conimittei'  they  may  choose  to  name,  with 
the  \  iew  of  accomplishing  the  objects  con- 
templateil  by  the  Bill  of  last  Session,  viz. : — 
The  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  Advocate 
.h)hn  Ho{X‘,  Es<p  Solicitor-General 
Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Hay,  Burt. 

Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart. 

Sir  George  Warrender,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Marjoribanks,  Burt. 

Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  Bart. 

Honourable  Boron  Clerk  Uattray 
Sir  Robert  Liston 
Sir  Patrick  Walker 
Sir  Henry  Jardinc 
Adam  Duff,  Estp  Shcriff-Dcputc 
Robert  Downie,  Esq.  of  Appin 
Rev.  Principal  Raird 
General  Maxwell 

Alexander  Munro,  Esq.  Prince's  Street 
Geiwgv  Cranatuun,  Esq.  Dean  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Advocates 

Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq.  Deputy  Keeper  of 

the  Signet 

James  Gibaon  Craig,  Estp  of  Hiccarton 
WUliam  Trotter,  Eaq.  of  Ballendenn 
James  JoUie,  Ebq.  W.  S. 

William  Inglis,  Ksq.  of  Middleton 
Kincaid  Mackenzie,  Ksq.  Merchant 
Robert  Johnaion,  Eaq.  Merchant 
William  Burn,  Esq.  ArchiU'Ct 
Alexander  Douglas,  Esq.  W.  S. 


Henry  Cocklnirn,  Esq.  Advocate 
James  Naime,  Ewp  W.  S. 

Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq.  Architect 
George  Lyon,  Esq.  W.  S. 

James  Skene,  Esq.  of  Hubislnw 
George  ('ombe,  Es<|.  W.  S. 

James  Bridges,  Esq.  W.  S. 

Thomas  Allan,  Ewp  Banker 
William  Macfarlane,  Esq.  W.  S. 

John  Horner,  Esq.  Merchant 
John  Robison,  Esq.  Coates  Crescent 
Alexander  Smith,  Esq.  Banker 
James  SpitUil,  Ksq.  Merchant 
The  Convener  of  the  Soutliern  Districts 

for  the  time  l)eing. 

And  it  was  resolved,  that  power  should 
l»e  given  to  the  said  Committee  to  add  t(» 
their  number. 

'J’hc  Meeting  farther  recommend  to  the 
Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  to  dirwi 
the  requisite  Parliamentary  notices  to  Ik* 
given  of  a  Bill  to  Ik?  introduced  for  ac¬ 
complishing  the  impnnements  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Bill  of  last  year,  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that,  by  giving  the  notices  to 
this  extent,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  to  adoj)t  any  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  plan  that  may  hereafter 
be  deemed  cx|)edient. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Patrick  Walker, 
seconded  by  Principal  Baird,  the  th.nfriks 
of  the  Meeting  were  tendered  to  the  Lord 
Provost,  for  calling  them  together,  nn<l 
for  hi.s  conduct  in  the  Chair. 

Ilainault  Scyilic. — Tw’o  Flemish  reap¬ 
ers,  engaged  to  come  to  this  country  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Highland  Society, 
to  introduce  the  use  of  the  Hainaiilt 
Scythe,  made  the  first  exi^rimcnt  on  llio 
farm  of  Mr  Oliver  at  Lochend,  on  Mon¬ 
day  15th  August,  in  the  presence  of  va¬ 
rious  eminent  agriculturists.  Members  of 
the  Highland  Society,  and  others.  The 
follow’ing  is  a  description  of  the  instru- 
inent,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  The  Flemings  arc  young  men 
of  good  address,  and  of  sucli  make  as  fits 
them  to  do  justice  to  any  instrument  they 
may  wield.  The  scythe  is  a  short  blade 
of  twenty  inches,  or  nearly  like  the  point 
half  of  an  ordinary  hay  scythe.  It  has  a 
handle  of  the  same  length.  The  blode 
during  cutting  is  quite  level,  both  from 
jxiint  to  heel,  as  well  as  from  edge  to 
back.  The  handle  stands  in  a  position 
nearly  upright,  or  inclines  forward  at  the 
lop,  so  as  to  form  with  the  blade  an 
angle  of  60  degrees.  That  portion  of  it 
held  in  the  hand  is  turned  Iwck  a  little, 
or  nearly  in  45  degrees,  and  is  longer 
than  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  on  which 
overlenglh  the  arm  rests,  and  is  strength¬ 
ened  during  cutting.  In  the  lert  hand 
the  operator  holds  a  staff  three  and  n-half 
feet  long,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  is 
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a  luM)k  ;  wliiie  culling,  this  is  used  in 
pressing  luic  k  the  corn  aljout  mid-way  up, 
at  the  time  tlie  scythe  strikes  the  lM)lU)m. 
At  each  stroke  the  scythe  cuts  the  length 
of  itself,  and  n  foot  or  more  deep,  which 
cut  corn  it  leaves  standing  cjuite  upright 
ill  front  of  the  uncut  victual.  As  soon 
as  the  o|H.‘rator  has  proceeded  as  far  as  he 
wishes  across  the  ridge,  he  turns,  and 
with  the  hook  pulls  the  corn  towards  the 
()|)cn  side,  cutting  a  little  more  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  in  going  and  return¬ 
ing  three  feet  may  lie  cut-  The  operation 
is  exactly  the  mode  of  cutting  called  bag-- 
gtng  in  Kngland,  only  the  handle  of  the 
hugging  hook  is  straight  w'ith  the  blade, 
and  occasions  the  reaper  to  stoop  ;  and 
the  baggers  use  the  lingers  in  gathering, 
and  a  small  rip  of  corn  in  cutting,  instead 
of  the  stair  and  hook.  There  can  be  little 
ilillerencc  in  point  of  time,  but  the  Fle¬ 
mings  seemed  to  work  very  easily.  No 
trial  was  made  of  the  time  they  would 
take  to  cut  any  given  quantity  of  ground, 
although  the  sj^eed  they  made  certainly 
warranted  the  assertion,  that  two  would 
in  a  day  cut  an  English  acre.  This  is  of¬ 
ten  dune  by  the  baggers.  It  is  very  good 
work  to  three  sickle  rcai>ers  to  do  this, 
and  bind  it  as  it  is  understood  they  do. 
The  Flemings  showed  a  capability  of  cut¬ 
ting  as  much  as  three  of  the  licst  reapers, 
aiul  as  much  as  five  ordinary  ones,  if  they 
had  a  piece  of  ground  adapted  to  their 
implements,  which  seem  so  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  work  among  stones,  as  to  he  an 
insu|ierable  bar  to  its  use  in  four-fifths  of 
Scotland.  The  scythes  used  were  very 
clumsily  made  and  ill-tempered,  and 
broke  and  bent  on  receiving  the  slightest 
extra  opposition  ;  but,  if  its  use  is  found 
beneficial,  this  w’ill  soon  be  remedied  by 
Hritish  makers.  They  have  since  exhi¬ 
bited  in  dillercnt  })arts  of  the  country, 
and  if  the  accounts  in  the  provincial 
pajxjrs  arc  to  be  trusted,  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Accurate  measurement,  in  every 
case,  was  taken  of  the  work  |)crformetl, 
and  calculating  at  the  rate  of  ten  hours 
a*day,  it  appears  that  a  person  expert  in 
the  use  of  this  implement  could,  on  an 
average,  cut  about  an  English  acre.  The 
cv|)eriinent  has  given  so  much  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  various  agricultural  associations 
in  difterent  parts  of  the  country  have  of¬ 
fered  premiums  to  such  of  our  own  rea|)- 
ers  as  next  season  show'  the  greatest  ex¬ 
pertness  in  the  use  of  the  scythe. 

tfnpruoned  Debtor g  in  Scotland*— m  A. 
lUlurn  of  the  Number  of  Persons  com¬ 
mitted  to  any  prison  in  Scotland  for 'debt, 
from  ist  January  182i,  to  Ist  January 
1825  ;  distinguishing  such  os  were  impris- 
for  debts  not  exceeding  £.5  from 
those  where  the  amount  of  debt  was  larger. 
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Not  CMTlXl- 

iug  .t  J. 

iiH;  X'.a. 

Al)erdccn  . '  - 

109 

G9 

Ditto — 'J’olboolh,  Fraser- 

burgh 

110110 

none 

Annan 

Argyle  prison — Camp- 

3 

8 

bclton 

8 

Ditto — gaol  Inverary 

I 

10 

Ayr — gaol  at  Ayr 

23 

Ditto — gaol  Irvine 

20 

21 

llanir 

Berwick — gaol  Green¬ 

!) 

19 

law 

1)01)0 

7 

Ditto  gaol  Lauder 

nunc 

2 

Bothesay 

1 

3 

Caithness-gaol,  Wick 
Cromarty,  Tow-n-housc, 

8 

7 

(’romarty 

1 

o 

Dumfries 

19 

I>itto — gaol  LochmalHjn 

G 

8 

Edinburgh— gaol  Canon 

gate  -  -  ; 

[500 

152 

Ditto — gaol  Calton  Hill  d-Oi 

IB) 

Ditto — gaol  Leith 

7G 

19 

Ditto — gaol  Musselburgh  1  i 

13 

Fllgin — prison  Elgin 

8 

13 

Ditto — gaol  Forres 

1 

none 

Fife — St.  Andrew’s 

1 

Ditto — Tron  House,  An- 

’ 

struthcr 

none 

1 

Ditto — gaol  Druntisl- 

1 

and 

none 

Ditto — gaol  Cupar 
Ditto— gaol  Dunferm¬ 

IG 

10 

line 

2G 

3 

Fife — gaol  Invcrkcitb- 

ing 

1 

1 

Ditto— gaol  KirkaUly 

5 

9 

Forfar— gaol  Arbroath 

2 

5 

Ditto — gaol  Brechin 

13 

15 

Ditto — prison  Dundee 

30 

32 

Ditto— Tol  booth 

3 

17 

Ditto — gaol  Montrose 
Haddington 

3 

10 

H 

3 

Inverness  Tol  booth 

29 

0 

Kinross  Tolbooth 

1 

2 

Kirkcudbright,  New  Gal- 

loway 

nunc 

2 

Ditto — gaol 

7 

8 

luanark— Tolbooth  Glas- 

gow 

576 

315 

Ditto — gaol  Lanark 

7 

10 

Ditto— gaol  Rutherglcn  2 

1 

Linlithgow  gaol 

7 

19 

Naim 

7 

4 

Orkney— tolbooth  or  gaol 

# 

1 

Kirkwall 

2  ' 

Ditto— tolbooth  Lcrwkk  2 

none 

Peebles  gaol 

1 

1 

Perth— burgh  prison  Cul-  ' 

ross 

1 

nono 

Ditto— prison  Perth 

23  ' 

88 

dV* 

lic^hUr. — Ih 

Not  exiivil- 

KxeeiHl- 

ing  £. A. 

ing  .£*.3. 

Renfrew — bridewell 

(Irccnock 

27 

Ditto — prison  Port-GUts- 

gow 

3 

none 

Ditto — ^gnol  Paisley 

232 

81 

Ditto — gaol  Renfrew' 

none 

1 

Ross — tulbuoth  Ding¬ 

wall 

8 

23 

Ditto — gaol  Fortrosc 

none 

1 

Ditto — gaol  Tain 

1 

•> 

Roxburgh — gaol  Jed¬ 

burgh 

4 

12 

Selkirk— gaol 

1 

4 

Stirling 

31 

49 

Sutherland— gaol  Dor- 

noch 

3 

4 

Wigton — gaol  Stanraer  2 

1 

Wigton — gaol  Whithorn  0  1 

Wigtoii— Borough  gaol  0  10 

Excise  LicfMCCi.— By  an  Act  passed  in 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  relative  to 
Kxcisc  licences,  it  is  enacted,  “  That  every 
jicrson  in  the  united  kingdom  retjuired  by 
any  law  of  Excise  to  make  entry  of  his  or 
her  jiremises,  to  carry  on  any  trade  or  bu¬ 
siness  ill  which  an  Excise  license  is  requir- 
cnl,  shall  place,  in  letters  visible  and  le¬ 
gible,  at  least  one  inch  long,  uix)n  the  en¬ 
tered  premises,  his  or  her  name  at  full 
length,  and  after  such  trade  or  business 
for  which  the  license  has  been  granted  ; 
and  if  any  such  jKrson  shall  not  preserve 
and  keep  the  same  so  jiaintcd  as  often  as 
necessity  shall  recpiire,  he  or  she  shall  for¬ 
feit  for  every  such  oHence  the  sum  of 

Xcxehavcn. — It  is  pretty  well  known 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  are  a 
I^uliar  |)coplc,  and  that  their  race  is 
preserved  pure  and  uncorrupted  by  con¬ 
stant  intermarriages.  There  is  only  one 
instance  of  a  New  haven  man  marrying 
out  of  his  own  sept ;  but  his  wife,  during 
his  lifetime,  was  trcateil  as  an  interloper 
by  the  other  villagers,  and  even  yet,  no\v 
that  she  is  widow,  no  one  of  them  will 
exchange  a  w  ord  with  her,  though,  for 
her  husband's  sake,  they  have  adopted 
his  children  into  their  community.  A 
I^eculiarily  such  os  this  concerns  them¬ 
selves  only  ;  but  they  have  a  few  others 
that  deeply  eoneern  t^  Edinburgh  public, 
which  Ls  dc|iendent  upon  them  for  regu¬ 
lar  supplies  of  fish.  They  tenaciously 
.idberc  to  the  ancient  mode  of  fishing 
|iracti^  by  their  forefathers,  rejecting 
all  modem  improvements,  by  which  fish¬ 
ermen  are  enabled  to  catch  fish  of  the  first 
quality  at  a  great  depth ;  and  hence, 
though  our  market  is  abundantly  supplied 
at  times,  we  have  few  prime  fish,  with 
the  exception  of  haddocks.  Turbot  here 
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is  the  greatest  of  rarities,  and  so  little 
known,  indeed,  by  the  generality  of 
people,  that  halibut  is  often  imposed  u|)un 
them  for  it ;  yet  there  is  abundance  of 
turbot  in  the  Firth,  more  especially  to¬ 
wards  its  mouth.  Then  the  Newhnven- 
ers  have  a  practice  of  emigrating  in  a 
body  to  the  herring-fishery  about  this 
season  of  the  year;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
no  white  fish  is  to  l)e  seen  in  the  market 
for  weeks  together.  We  wish  well  to  a 
so  primitive  set  of  peo])le  as  those  of  New- 
haven  ;  but  it  is  too  much  that  the  me- 
tro|x>lis  of  Scotland  slumld  contentedly 
brook  their  prejudices  and  caprices,  w  hen 
these  stand  op(x>scd  to  a  regular  supply 
of  certain  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life, 
which  Nature  has  so  lilxrrally  provided  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  we 
really  could  wish  that  a  few'  fishermen 
from  the  cast  coast  of  England  would 
establish  themselves  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Firth,  as  it  would  be  most  ad  van. 
tageous,  lx)th  to  themselves  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  even  to  the  New  haveners,  who 
could  not  l)e  insensible  to  good  example, 
when  united  with  successful  rivalry. 

Antique  i'old  clmiiu — During  the  opera- 
tiun  of  trench.plouffhiufx  in  an  old  pasture 
field,  in  the  low  grounds  of  the  farm  of  the 
farm  of  Falkland  Wood,  belonging  to  Mr 
Bruce,  a  large  gold  chain,  nearly  four  feet 
in  length,  and  composed  of  large  links,  was 
turned  up  by  the  plough,  which  had  come 
in  contact  with,  and  broken  it  into  two  un¬ 
equal  portions.  That  the  chain  was  gold 
was  not  suspected  at  the  time  by  the 
ploughman,  but  was  soon  discovereil  to  be 
so,  on  submitting  it  to  the  in8|XJClion  of  a 
watch-maker  in  the  neighbourhood,  when 
it  was  immediately  taken  to  Edinburgh, 
and  disposed  of  to  a  jeweller,  for  the  sum 
of  X.14  sterling.  1’he  metal  w’as  said  to  be 
of  the  purest  quality ;  there  w’as  no  inscrip¬ 
tion  or  ornament  on  the  links,  and  the 
workmanship  seemed  to  be  of  the  coarsest 
description.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  an 
ornamental  chain,  worn  at  a  remote  pe¬ 
riod,  by  some  of- the  nobles  of  the  land, 
and  had  iieen  lost  w'hile  hunting  in  the 
forests,  w'ith  which  this  pert  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  covered  at  that  |)criod.  Jt  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  was  dis|X)eed  of  so 
hastily,  without  jwoper  examination f  by 
competent  {lersons. 

Music  of  Uic  /focAs.— There  is  a  rock 
in  South  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oroonoko,  called  Piedra  d«  Caricha- 
na  Vieja,  near  which,  Humboldt  says 
travellers  have  heard .  from  time  to  time, 
about  sun-rise,  subterraneous  sounds,  si¬ 
milar  to  those  of  the  organ.  Uumbokli 
w  as  not  himself  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
this  mysterious  music,  but  still  he  .believes 
in  iu  reality,  and  ascribes  those  sounds 
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10  the  (liiroreiicc  of  lcini>cralure  in  the  ner  in  which  the  thcl 
fiul)lerraneous  and  the  external  air,  which  and  the  thief  detected 
at  sun*rise  i«  nio«t  distant  from  the  high-  h’or  some  time  jwst,  ^ 
cst  degree  of  heat  on  the  preceding  day.  servetl  an  unaccounta 
The  current  of  air,  which  issues  through  casionally  take  place  ii 
the  crevices  of  the  rock,  produces,  in  his  Suspecting  that  sonic 
opinion,  those  sounds,  which  are  heard  were  acting  dishonest 
bv  applying  the  car  to  the  stone  in  a  lying  a  loaded  musket  on^  f 
|K)sition.  May  we  not  suppose  (Hum-  quantity  of  silk,  and  atl 
iKiidt  adds)  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  several  heads  of  silk  tt 
|Vgy|»t,  during  their  frequent  navigations  piece.  The  stratagei 
up  and  down  the  Nile,  may  have  made  anticipated,  the  discha 
the  same  oliservation  about  a  rock  of  The-  claimed  the  o|)cration.' 
iKiis,  and  that  this  “  Music  of  the  Rocks”  on  rcfwiring  to  the  sp 
Icil  to  the  fraud  of  the  priests  with  the  found  trembling  by  tl 
sutue  of  Memnon  ?  When  the  “  rosy-  tale  musket.  Arnioui 
fingered  Aurora  made  her  son,  the  glo-  and  a  jicnsioncr,  and  hi 
rious  Memnon,  sound,”  it  was  nothing  ly  not  unused  to  the 
but  the  voice  of  a  man  concealed  under  arms,  but  he  declares 
the  iKKlestal  of  the  statue.  But  the  ob-  musket  or  cannon,  fr 
servalionof  the  natives  of  Oroonoko  seems  ever  made  his  heart 
to  explain,  in  a  natural  way,  what  gave  Christ’s  Paisley 

birth  to  the  Egyptian  faith  in  a  stone  that  Adulteration  of  fooc 

issued  sounds  at  sun-rise.  ccedings  in  a  case  rc< 

ferintosh  W^/mAry.— 1'hc  word  Ferin-  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lo 
lush  signifies  Thane’s  land,  it  having  been  of  adulterating  articles 
part  of  the  Thanedom  of  Cawdor  (Mac-  prevail  to  an  extent  v 
k-lh’s),  or  Calder.  The  barony  of  Ferin-  one  could  have  suspect 
tosh  lielongcd  to  the  Forbes’s  of  Culloden,  alludcil  to  was  one  of  a 
and  contained  about  1800  arable  acres,  of  flour,  and  the  com 
All  liarley  produced  on  this  estate  was  been  brought  in  due  ti 
|)rivilcged  to  be  converted  into  whisky,  dismissed.  Mr  Clark 
duty  free;  the  natural  consequence  of  Ajioth varies’  Hall,  w 
which  was,  that  more  whisky  was  dis-  ployed  by  the  complaii 
tilled  in  Ferintosh  than  in  all  the  rest  of  flour  objected  to,  statec 
Scotland.  In  1781*,  (government  made  a  mattei  of  information, 
sort  of  compulsory  purchase  of  this  privi-  recently  employed  by 
lege  from  the  Culloden  family,  after  they  analysj  1467  sacks  of  a 
had  enjoyed  it  a  complete  century.  The  ing  by  the  name  of  floi 
sum  paid  was  £.21,500.  at  Hull,  and  found  one 

iioiful  Oath — 1 1  is  not,  perhaps,  gencr-  be  a  composition  of  | 
ally  known,  that  persons  of  either  sex,  w  ho  plastei-of*  Paris.  This 
are  engaged  as  domestic  servants  under  the  ascertjiined,  the  com  pi 
Iloyal  Family,  take  an  oath  not  to  divulge  to  be  destroyed,  and  u 
any  thing  connected  with  the  private  ha-  impos-Kl  on  its  owners, 
bits  of  their  masters  or  mistresses.  So  stateil ,  that  he  had  rece 
says  a  Ixiok  lately  published,  and  there  Souchong  Tea,  and  fou 
arc  reasons  good  and  cogent  no  doubt  for  less  than  twenty  five  pt 
the  regulation.  Unquestionably,  the  Divi-  These  are  alarming  fat 
'•ity  that  doth  hed^  a  king  to  the  multi-  degree  of  hardened  wit 
tude,  is  but  a  tattered. robe  in  the  eyes  of  tence  of  which  ourcha 
the  valet  de  chambre,  who  can  discern  have  tllowed  us  tosusj 

through  it  a  ftill  share  of  those  frailties  calls  loudly  for  the  m 

^hich  the  prince  on  the  throne  is  heir  to  tion ;  and  conviction 

•<iually  with  the  beggar  on  the  dunghill,  should,  in  every  case,  1 

Hoyalty  would  fare  badly  in  this  gossiping  severeit  punishment, 

world,  were  means  not  used  to  tie  up  the  a  far  less  heinous  dese 
tongues  of  sach  witnesses.— .Nco/rtnaa.  with  the  last  punishme 

^hief  curiously  detected, — Lately,  we  rciJly  think  it  ougl 
'ViUiam  Armour,  dyer,  was  convicted  be-  grave  consideration,  h< 
fore  the  Justices,  at  Paisley,  of  having  an  individual,  who  is 
‘*tolsn  t  quantity  of  silk  yam  from  hS  a  vUlanous  profit  by  tl 
•^ploycrs,  Messrs  John  Gilchrist  and  ’  ted  atticles  of  food,  w 
Son,  dyers,  Ixinend,  and  sentenced  lo  30  tionably  operate  as  si 
confinement  in  Bride wdt  The  man-  be  coastdered  as  in 
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Aup.  15.  Mr  MackintnUi  Maeluy  nrcicntco  n> 
the  Duke  of  Gorilun  to  tlic  t  hurcli  an<l  rani>n 
of  Ijiggan.  , 

17.  Mr  William  Nlchol  ordalTwl  MiniMcr  oi 
the  First  Associate  t.'ongrcy^ation  of  Jedburgh. 

18.  ITic  Associate  C'ongrepUion  of  Forttwlo 
gave  a  call  to  Mr  W.  C.  Arriol,  to  be  their  Mini¬ 
ster. 

—  The  Rev. - Cameroa^ordained  Minuter 

of  Stornoway,  Lewis.  •  ^ 

— -  The  Rev.  James  Reaton  ordalneil  MiMier 
of  the  Relief  Congregation  of  ^lewtoo  Stewart. 

~  The  Associate  Congregation  of  Alloa  nave 
glrcn  a  unanimous  cal!  to  Vr  lietw 
to.be  colleague  and  suooesaar  the  Revt  Mr 
Miickersie.  j. 

'Ti.  'Phe  Second  Associate  Congr^tioo  of  Auw* 
tcnnudity  gave  a  unaniioooa  calf  to  Mr 
^  v..5t<^«uuu,  Forsyth  to  be  Assistant  and  suc\tSMO>  ***  ' 

James  Browning.  '  . '  ‘  i  , 

ite  rimgrrgatinn  of  «.  -nie '  Asaociata  CdngrggaUon  Of  Fgb»^* 
awnc,  pteachcr,  to  Street,  Lauricston,  Glingow,  odM 

Johnston,  ^  St.  Andrew's,  to  be  tbAr  MinwtCT. 

tion  of  Tillicmiltrv  —  Dr  John  Gilchrist,  from  Greenock,  todnctoi 
their  Minuter.  (list  Minister  of  Canon^,  Edtellilgh* 


1.  CIVIL. 

Aug.  1. 1  Ion.  .Mgenuin  I*cre>'  to  be  Ainbassanlor 
lo  the  Ssiss  Canton>. 

— •  Hamilton  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.  to  be  Secre¬ 

tary  to  the  EmlMMwy  at  Fans. 

H«si.  John  Hloonifli'UI,  to  be  Secretary  to  the 
Fmba»*y  at  Stutganl. 

I}*.  Archibald  i'ampbell.  Esq.  r^f  UlvUi&wood, 
to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kentrcwsiiire.' 


\pi)ointmentSf  PromotionSf  S;c.  375 

/.  ColiLUiU.  LicuL.-!'^  Itowlcs  aiut  I.it'ut. 

t’ol.  1*7  May  lK-.>. 

Major  lientwK'k,  »lo. 

.  .  Lieut.  CuL  U.  FiU  Clarence,  from  h.  u. 

djCSfy^  i'apt.  t;  July 

rvi»,  -  ■■—  Russell,  from  h.  p,  isf  Dr. 

Capt  7tla. 

linton,  -  Knsign  Kennedy,  Lieut,  by  pun-li.  vitv 

y  IS-Vi.  Hart,  prom.  ICJuik* 

tio.  Knsign  .and  Adj.  Littlejolin,  rank  i»f  «lo. 

leAniiy  17  do. 

do.  3  Lieut.  Ulair,  ('apt  vice  Holland,  deail 

•h.  vk-e  !» April 

L'oJuno  Knsign  Hrant,  l.iout  .IdJuiU' 

rli.  vice  - Macdonald,  from  if(>  F.  Knsign 

do.  do. 

do.  4  Barrow,  Lieut  vice  (tregg,  .\fr.  Col. 

do.  Corps  S3  d«». 

do.  K.  M.  Chambers,  Ensign  do. 

jh.  vice  Ensign  Williams,  Lieut  vice  Ijirdv, 

7  July  prom.  7Jiny 

do.  C.  Huxton,  Ensign  do. 

cMark-  5  llosp.  Assist  Hall,  .Assist  Surg. 

25  June  30  June 

io.  7  Knsign  Morsheod,  from.Sl  F.  Lieut  by 

7  July  purch.  vice  Black,  53  F.  >3  do. 

?h.  vice  Lieut  Walker,  from  h.  p.  Lieut  ((lay 

9  June  ditf.)  vice  Hamilton,  81  F.  30  do. 

:h.  vice  8  Ensign  Hon.  R.  Hare,  do.  by  purch. 

do.  vice  Fitz  Maurice,  prom.  ^  do. 

10  do.  9  llosj).  Assist  Bain,  Assist  Surg.  30  do. 

purch.  10  Knsim  Halifax,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

4  July  (ialloway,  prom.  if3  do. 

do.  Cent  Cadet,  J.  Wilmot,  from  R.  MiL 

do.  Coll.  do. 

ch.  vice  I.ictit  Shinkwin,  Adj.  do. 

i5  June  Ensign  Crosbie,  Lieut  vice  M.ijen«lie, 

do.  prom.  7  July 

e Clark,  J.  H.  ('ranks.  Ensign  do. 

i-’b  May  1 1  Ensign  Westropp,  Lieut  by  purch. 

do.  vice  White,  uroin.  ‘jSjune 

do.  W’.  Dolphin,  Knsign  by  purch.  viiv 

T.  Gds.  W'alker,  prom.  do. 

rroin.  11.  O'Neill,  Ensign  vice  Westropp 

J5  J  unc  JO  tio. 

ch.  vice  12  •  O.  K.  Werge,  Ensign  by  purch.  viw 

22  do.  Cuthbert,  15  F.  7  July 

purch.  13  Ensign  Wingfield,  Lieut  vice  Bain, 

7  July  dead  27  Nov.  1821. 

ch.  vice  - Kershawc,  Lieut,  vice  O’Shea, 

23  June  killed  in  action  2  IXv. 

do.  - ■-  Flood,  Lieut  vice  Darby,  do. 

Malet,  16  do. 

tlo.  - - Wilson,  Lieut  vice  Petry,  do. 

:  Knox,  do. 

15  do.  — —Wilkiason,  I  Jeut  vice  Jones,  tIo. 

icut  by  do. 

do.  E.  W.  Sibley,  Ensign  27  Nov. 

L’armar-  H.  C.  I  layes,  Knsign  2  Dei’. 

7  July  Knsign  Orange,  from  21  F.  Ensign 

•h.  vice  2yjunc_lh25. 

23  June  A.  A.  Browne,  Ensign  30  do. 

do,  J.  (».  D.  Taylor,  Ensign  1  July 

e  Mick-  14  Ensign  Coi-Kell,  from  59  F.  Lieut,  by 

7  July  purch.  vice  Meek,  prom.  23  June 

do.  15  laeut  Bonnor,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

rg.  vice  Maxwell,  ret  30  tlo. 

30  June  Eibiign  Cuthbert,  from  12  F.  Lieut 

Jundas,  7  July 

lb  do.  20  Lieut  Stanley,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

ch.  vice  Swinton,  ret  29  Dec.  1824. 

6  July  Knsign  Bayley,  Lieut  <k>. 

:li.  vk*  J.  C.  Rouse,  Ensign  .30  June  1825. 

7  do.  21  Hosp.  Assist  Davidson,  Awist  Surg. 

6  do.  .  „  **«• 

7  do.  24  Ensign  Campbell,  Lieut,  vice  Baird, 

di.  vice  dead  7  July 

22  June  W.  (J.  Brown,  Elnsign  do. 

Jr.Gda.  11.  Voung,  Knsign  by  purch.  vice 

23  do.  Orai^e,  13  F.  .30  June 

do.  25  Ensign  Spalding,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  En- 

Loftus,  sign  raying  difC  do¬ 
do.  26  ■ .  - —  Vernon, 


Ensign  vice  Macdo¬ 
nald,  3  F.  d<x 

Hasp.  Assist  Williama,  Assist  Surg. 

•  do. 

Ensign  Berkeley,  Lieut  by  purch. 
Pratt,  97  F.  ^  16  ^ 

- Ackloro,  from  59  F.  Knup  ito. 

Lieut  Davidson,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Bridgeman,  prom.  “3  ^ 

Emii’n  (^hampiun,  Lieut  do- 

Gent.  Cadet  H.  PhiUpotts,  Emign  dii. 


I  ' 


Iteghtcr.-^Appoinimenh,  Pronuttions,  SfC. 


CSept. 


Fluitfn  Lewis,  Lieut,  vice  TresitWer, 
iU*nU  ^  Dec.  11*^4. 

>V.  U.  Staff,  felnsign  do* 

KiMign  SuckUng,  Lieut  W, 

(‘anipbcU,  prom.  Jto  June  18-0. 

A.  'I'revylyan,  f'ltuim  do. 

4i.  Moore,  l^nsigu  by  purch.  vice  Cur- 
teis,  prtim.  Li  May 


Lieut.  Westmore,  Capt  vice  IHiaan, 

June 

Kmign  Forbes,  Lieut  do. 

J.  O.  Munton,  JCnsign  30  do. 

liosp.  Assist  Hughes,  Assist  Surg.  do. 

A.  It.  Ileyland,  uuugn  by  purdi.  vice 
Grant,  14  F.  9  do. 

F.ntign  Forbes.  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Uarker,  |Nroin.  lb  do. 

W.  lx>nune.  Ensign  do. 

l.ieut  Fiiliehody,  from  49  F.  Cant  by 
purch.  vice  U'HeiUy,  |iruin.  3o  do. 

- - Hamilton,  from  81  F.  Lieut  vice 

Aimstrong,  h.  n.  rec.  (lift  do. 

Cant  Hilton,  Mi^t  by  |mn‘h.  vice 
Martin,  ret.  t!3do. 

Lieut  Ferluun,  Capt  do. 

- Kenyon,  from  h.  p.  i  Dr.  Gds. 

Lieut  vice  Cochrane,  Hi  K.  do. 
Fjisign  Mathew,  Lieut  vice  Danford, 
prom.  7  April 

'1'.  S.  lleignoltU,  Ensign  do. 

Capt  Bartiev,  from  lu  p.  9?  F.  Pay- 
mast.  view  Viuicombe,  dead  <3  June 
J.  A.  Campbell,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Morshead,  7  F.  do. 

Opt  Cross,  M^.  by  purch.  vice  Sir  J. 

Tyiden,  ret  do. 

1  Jeut  Menim,  Capt  do. 

Ktuign  Gunning,  Lieut.  do. 

1'.  K.  Campbell,  ^insigu  do. 

Ensign  Baldwin,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Fergusson,  prom.  7  July 

fi.  B.  Matltew,  Ensign  dow 

Lieut  Black,  from  7  F.  Capt  by  purdu 
vice  Iklen,  prom.  lb  June 

Ensign  Daveney,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Le  Merdiant  prom.  7  July 

W.  W.  H.  Benmn,  Ensign  do. 

J.  R.  Surntan,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Ackkan,  F.  ^3  June 

Lieut  Whittle,  Capt  vice  Butler,  dead 
*i  Dec.  1824. 
Llnsign  M 'Gregor,  Lieut  do. 

W.  S.  Mariey,  L^nsign  do. 

A.  Grienon,  Sd  Limt  by  purdi.  vice 
Nesbitt  i>rom.  9  June  182.L 

?d  licut  Piggott,  1st  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  W  ood,  prom.  ^3  do. 

11.  S.  Browne,  2d  Lieut.  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  S.  E.  Goodman,  from  R. 
Mit  CoL  Sd  Lieut  vice  Stapleton, 
prom.  7  July 

Hosu.  Aaust  Lealie,  AsMst  Sur.  .TO  June 
G.  W3rnne,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Hood,  3  F.  Gds.  16  do. 

Ensign  Hon.  C.  Spencer,  Lieut  by 
..  PI”***  Backhouse,  prom.  do. 
R.  Lane,  Ensign  S3  do. 

Eurign  MacUy.  Lieut.  6  July 

- Amsinck,  Lieut  by  parch,  vice 

Andros,  31  F.  7  da 

Tr  by  purch.  da 

W .  Tucker,  fmsigii  8  da 

Lieut  Young,  vice  Farquharson, 
proin.  6  da 

Aaiist  Surg.  Egan,  from  IS  Dr.  Surg. 

vice  Burton,  IS  Dr.  .To  June 

Hosp.  Assist  C'rawliord*  Amist  Surg. 

Ensign  Denny,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
St  pram.  S3  da 

T.  Lc  M.  Mumima,  Ensign  da 

Bt  Mgk  Middieton,  from  S  Dr.  Gds. 

Mgj.  by  pureh.  cioe  DrumnKJad, 
■  1®  ^ 

Hr*K^5f*"******»  ^  purch.  vice 

Laxd  Churchill,  pram  da 

*>. 

I\*  IK  BVOW)^  KMWtt 

W.  Batc^  Euign  vkc  T.  Bates,  can- 

Soda 

w.  H.  I.ancc.  Ensign  ay  purch.  vice 
Li«mcran,proin.  7  July 


r.inign  iiaveney,  mcuu  oy 
Le  Merdiant  prom. 

W'.  W’.  H.  Benson,  Ensign 
J.  R.  Surman,  Ensign  by 


H  F.  Lieut  Hamilton,  from  7  E.  iJeut.  vice 
R.  Humilton,  41  F.  30  June  IKS.^, 
llosiK  Assist  Bdl,  Amist.  Surg.  do. 
Lieut  ('olquhoun,  from  h.  p.  16  F. 

Lieut.  9  April 

Ent>ign  HoUiam,  from  40  F.  Lieut  by 
purch.  vice  Auber,  Ceylon  U. 

19  May 

H  Seri.  Maj.  Nelson,  Acl).  and  Ens^  vice 

Worth,  prom.  June 

iS  Gent  Cadet  F.  R.  Blake,  from  R.  Mil. 

•  Coll.  Ensign  by  purch.  viee  Berki  Wy, 
prom.  do. 

87  Lieut  ('odtrane,  from  84  F.  Lieut  vira 

Spaight,  h.  p.  S  Dr.  Gds.  S.*)  do. 

89  Ensign  Forbes,  Lieut  vice  Kennedy, 

dead  19  Oct  1824. 

C.  Macan,  Ensign  do. 

93  Hosp.  Assist  Squair,  Assist  Surg. 

so  June  182-v. 

95  Capt  Peddie,  from  97  F.  Mg),  by 

purch.  vice  Fits  Gerald,  prom.  1C  ihi. 
Mai.  Cameron,  from  Oren.  Gds.  Lieut 
CoL  by  pur^.  vice  Brown,  rel. 

7  July 

96  Hosp.  Assist  W'ilson,  Assist  Surg. 

jun6 

97  Lieut  Pratt,  from  98  F.  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  Peddie,  95  F.  16  do.  ^ 
99  Ensign  Mayne,  Lieut  by  purch,  vice 

Burke,  iirom.  7  July 

Lieut  M'Kenaie,  Adj.  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  9d  Lieut  Maistn,  1st  Lieut  b^jiurcli. 

R.  H.  E.  W  bite,  9d  Lieut  "  do. 
Ceylon  R.  Lieut  Auber,  from  83  F.  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  Busache,  ret.  5  Msy 

Hosp.  Assist  Knoa*  Assist  Sure. 

3.T  June 

Cape  C.  P.  T.  Robinson,  Comet  b>  purch.  vira 
Maodor<akl,  prom.  7  July 

Lieut  St  John,  Capt  by  nurch.  vice 
Taylor,  prom.  13  June 

Comet  Armstrong,  Lieut  ^ 

O'Neill  Segrave,  Comet  ‘k>* 

ILAf.C.C.  —  Nott,  Ensi^  vice  Smith,  dead  do. 

Ordmnee  Department, -—Royal  ArtiUery. 

?d  Capt.  Heron,  from  h.  p.  Id  Capt  vice  Hope, 
rrt.  25JuneIH^.'L 

Gent  Cadet  C.  II.  Mallock,  2d  Lieut  vice  Pear¬ 
son,  Staff  Corps.  18  M»v 

. —  C.  H.  Burnaby,  do.  vice  Hayne,  Stall 

Corps  9  June 

Royal  EngineerM, 

Lieut  CoL  Thackeray,  CoL  vice  Bridges,  dead 

'  9  June 

Bt  Maj.  Figg,  Lieut.  CoL  -  ^ 

2d  Capt  W  Md,  Capt 

1st  Lieut  Young,  9d  Capt  d<^ 

9d  Lieut  Stehelin,  1st  Lieut  ^ 

1st  Lieut  Bolton,  9d  Capt  vice  Gilbert,  h.  p. 

7 

Sd  Lieut  Lanoey,  1st  Lieut 

HoipUal  Steffi 

Surg.  Jebb,  from  h.  p.  Surg.  vice  Grasmt,  , 
^  ®  35  June  189.V. 

H.  O* Hara,  Apothecary  15  June  1M4. 

Dispenser  of  Medicines,  F.  Bassano,  da  vice  W  U- 
liamson,  dead  18  April  1895. 

N.  W.  nrrfThey,  Hasp.  Assist  vice  Dryden,  can¬ 
celled  16  June 

R.  M.  l)avis,  Hosp.  Assist  vice  Hanl^,  4  F. 

A.  Browne,  Hasp.  Assist  vice  Gaknni,  43  F.  ^ 
J.  A.  Ore,  Hosp.  Assist  vice  WaWi,  9  F.  A*. 
P.  Brodie.  Hosp.  Assist  vice  Ryan,  51  F.  do. 
J.  P.  Munra  Hosp.  Assist  vice  Pierson,  51 

J.  Connell,  Hosn.  .Assist  vice  Connel,  56  F*  ^ 
W.  B.  DaytoVHosp.  Assist  vice  Rom,  W  F.  ^ 
J.  Cahill,  Hosp.  Assist  vice  CavwU  97  F*  ^ 

UJfATTACHED. 

To  he  LieutenanUCohneli  oflt^olry  hy 
purpose, 

Mgjor  Fits  C.«nld,  from  95  F.  16 
Drummond,  fhwn  71  F. 

Capt  Stapleton,  from  S  F.  Gds.  ^  ^ 


370 
30  F. 


a 


- Dolbel,  h.  4  Dr. 

Comet  Tomkyns,  n.  p.  1  Dr. 

- Molesworth,  h.  p.  20  Dr. 

Kasign  Browne,  h.  p.  Mr  F. 

—  »  ■■  Durant,  h.  p.  Bittefs ('or)w 
Pratt,  h.  p.  SteelV  Cor|« 

- -I  CrokCT,  h.  p.  74  F. 

—  Manley,  h.  p.  8  F. 

Appwitments  Cancclledf 

Lieut.  Colquhoun,  .19  F. 

Ensign  T.  Bates,  Jif  F. 

Hospital  Assistant  Dryden. 

Dismissed  by  the  Sentence  of  a  Gt  ncral 
Court  Martial  field  at  Up  Path  Camp 
Barracks^  flih  December  1824. 

Capt  T.  (yOoherty,  91  F. 

Deaths. 

General  Pratt,  late  R.  Irish  Inv.  Art  in  Ireland 

June  182.). 

Capt  Clarke,  13  F.  of  wounds  at  Bangauii 

31  Dec.  1821. 

- Butler,  59  F,  Cawnpore,  Bengal  21  do. 

— —  Savage,  69  F.  Tours,  France  1825. 

,  _ James  SJackay,  70  F.  WiuchosUnr  6  July 

— . —  Hensworth,  1  W.  I.  It  at  bea  10  da 

— —  Stuart,'  Carc  Corps  14  do. 

Lieut  Bain,  13  F.  Calcutta  36  Nov.  182 1. 

Treudder,  30  F. 

■  ■■  Faulkner,  77  F.  Stony  Hill,  Jamaica 

-  34  April  18J5. 

■  Corfield,  77  F*  do.  1  May 

.  Lear,  Ret  Invalids,  Alderney  0  Dec.  1834. 

—..—II  Barm,  late  1  Vet  Bn.  Portsea  80  June  1825. 

I  — .  Williams,  late  2  do.  Limerick  9  do. 

— .  Jamefion,  late  4  do.  Lower  Canada  4  April 


I  ■■  JMIMMWa  mhm  'S  UV*  K.mssamnm  m  enysss 

— 1^—  Whannell,  late  13  do.  Dublin  5  June 
...  -  —  Macnamara,  h.  p.  33  F.  Cove  of  Cork 

14do. 

_ Gilpin,  h.  p.  107  F.  Broughton  in  Furness, 

Lancashire  13  Doc.  1824. 

2d  Lieut  Walker,  it  lav.  Art  UMwme,  Ireland 

A  July  1823. 

Eaeign  Peeraon,  IS  F«  Atlwy  Wood  Hooae,  Flint 
~  10  Bfay 

■  —  CFBrien.  S3  F.  Ennis,  Ireland  8  July 

. . Uye.  91  F.  22  March 

„  I  ■  HamUton,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  Lambeth 

10  July 

.  —  FitBimont.  h.  p.  13  P.  ^ 

Quart  Mast  Matthews,  85  F.  Barbadocs  10  May 

Z - Byrne,  Queen’s  Col.  Mil.  ,  . 

Surgeen  JaOMU  Tajdar,  h.  i».  Stair,  ^ 

AaistSurgeon  Johostote  3  F*  Besbedne*  W  May 


c 


Rcan<;. 


Wheat, 
jH?r.  qr. 


Rye.  Barley. 


Oat m.  140 11).  | 

#  I 

EngL  Scots.  ! 


I  8.  R.  |JU  g,|  R.  8. 

Aug.  ‘J?;  76  .■>!  .>6  A‘i  4.> 

INi  S'*  76  SS  40  .14  4* 

St^»t.  5;  50  74  ,.18  45l  .10  48 

12  50  74  .18  451  28  45 


Dalkeith 


Itc^iiUr. — ^liirkels, 
CORN  MxVUKETS. 

Eillnhurffh, 


London, 


Liverpool, 


Haddington, 


A  • 


Oatmeal. 


Harley,  520  lbs.  i|Una.&  Hse.  ()atmeal|!  Flour.  * 


II  Oats,  264  ll)s. 


Wheal,  240  lbs. 


Stirl.MeaR.  /^^“»"-  li 


Irish.  .Scots 


Irish. 


Scottisli 


D.-viitzic.l  For.  retl.  Untish. 


WheaL 


Barley.  Oats.  Pease.  Beans 


Prices.  Av.  i>r 


Per  Boll 


Bolls. 


Aug. 
Sei*L  2 

16 

1  24.1  i 
i  540  1 

1  * 

933 

.11  0  41  0 
51  0  41  U  1 
1  .170  40  6 

1  23  0  40  0 

17  1 

3S  3 
32  3 
30  y 

1  1 

!  1 

V/' 


svi 


MKTKOUOLOGICxM*  TABLE, 

Kcj)t  at  Edinburgh.,  in  the  Ob.^crvatori/.,  CaltonhiU. 

({ _'p},oOJ)sorvntions  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  nml  four  o’clock  after- 
iitKHi.— The  sceoml  Observation,  in  the  :incrn«M)n,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  bytheUegisUr 

Thcrinoinotcr. 


I  \tUch. 
1  Ther. 


lAttHch, 


Winil.  Weatlier. 


Wind.)  Wcatlicr. 


Then!  Baro. 


iFori'n.  fog, 
ih.minatVrn. 
I  Morn,  dull, 
clay  sunsh. 

I  lM»ren.suni4i. 
[dull  ofteriu 
iDuIl  iiiorii. 
day  Kunsh. 

|Sunihiiu.‘« 
and  warm, 
j  Diltu. 


Dull,  but 
very  warm. 
Morn.  rain, 
day  fair. 
Hail  foren. 
fair  aftem. 
Ilain.  morn, 
dull  day. 
Fair  fortm, 
rain  aftern. 
Morn.  c(dd, 
day  sunsh. 

Sunshine. 

Kain  morn, 
and  evening. 


LUWW)  M.7l 
.t)3o  A.  71 
.1G1  M.tiS 
.160  A.  G7 
.liyiM.66 
.377|A.  Gi 
L.’8dW9  M.CO 
^l}<9  A.  Cl 


I  Ditto. 
iDull  morn. 
lafU'rn.Kunsh. 
j  Sunshine 

anil  warm. 
iKorcii.  fo{», 
afti'tn.buiish. 
I  Dull  morn. 

I  day  sunsh. 

I  Forcn.sunsh. 
|aftern.  dull. 

I  Bain  morn, 
jday  warm. 
iSinrshinc, 
jvery  warm. 


..>08 
.256 
.266 
.286 
.."SO 
•  ICC 

.672 
.755 
I  .726 
1  .618 
I  ..‘SH 

i>8J<60 

.C!)0 

.952 

29.2(W 


Dull,  warm, 
with  shrs. 
Day  sunsh. 
evening,  fog. 


Dull,  but 
fair. 

Dull,  cold, 
rain  aftern, 
Day  shry. 


h.  rain  night, 
Day  sunsh. 
rain  night 
Ilain  morn, 
day  shry. 


I  Warm,  with 
'sunshine. 


Foren.  fog,  i 

lrainevening.il  I 

Average  of  rain,  1.891 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  Harvest  commenced  about  the  middle  of  August  in  the  lower  di.stricts,  .nnd, 
in  early  situations,  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  in  the  barn-yard.  In  the  higher 
districts,  the  half  is  cut  down,  and  some  fields  are  clear.  The  crop  ri|)encd  all  over 
the  country  almost  simultaneously,  and  hands  could  hardly  be  obtained  to  cut  it 
down  at  hn  advanced  rate  of  wages.  Within  the  past  week,  showers  hare  been 
frccjiicnt,  and  the  winds  have  been  pretty  loud  ;  but  either  from  the  lightness  of  oats, 
or  the  flexibility  of  the  footstalks,  little  has  hitherto  sufTered  by  shaking  winds, 
'i'he  late  rains,  however,  will  cause  the  grain  part  more  easily  from  the  husk ;  and 
no  time  will  now  be  lost  in  getting  the  remains  cut  down. 

Wheat  handled  well,  and  will  be  considerably  above  an  average  crop.  Barley  is  in 
'some  instances  rather  light,  but,  on  the  whole,  may  be  estimated  at  an  average  crop, 
and  the  general  breadth  under  that  grain  more  than  usual.  Oats  are  rather  light  in 
general,  and  will  turn  out  l)elow  a  medium  crop ;  beans  a  middling  return  ;  pca.se  a 
lull  crop;  jwtatoes  one-third  to  one-fourth  deficient;  turnips  light,  but  improving 
l>y  the  late  showers.  Some  complain  of  recent  mildew  on  wheat,  but  the  sample  has 
not  sufl’ered  much.  Little  wheat  has  as  yet  been  sown,  the  soil,  till  very  lately,  be¬ 
ing  rather  dry  for  producing  a  braird.  A  considerable  breadth  on  clay  fallow’s  will 
Ih!  sown  thi.s  week.  The  temperature,  since  our  la.st,  averages  59®,  and  the  fall  of 
Min  due.s  not  amount  to  an  inch. 

fwo  men  from  French  Flanders  have  been  employed  by  the  Highland  Society  to 
I'A'ich,  or  rather  to  shew,  the  lieges  in  this  country  their  inode  of  cutting  down  their 
corns  by  means  of  a  short  scythe.  The  opinions  respecting  this  mode  are  various, 
l»ut  in  the  polite  world,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  softie 
express  unfavourable  opinions  in  the  periodical  journals.  The  strangers  did  not  force 
their  services  on  us,  and  when  they  come  at  our  solicitation,  without  attempting  to 
find  fault  with  our  ancient  and  present  custom  of  shearing,  the  least  thing  they  dc- 
^•rve  at  ouf  hand  is  gratitude ;  and  however  unfavourable  some  may  think  of  this 
tnoile,  if  they  cannot  applaud,  they  might  at  least  be  silent.  In  the  Carte  of  Cowrie, 
"e  are  glad  to  observe  they  have  been  politely  treated,  and  a  most  flattering  report 
nt  their  inode,  as  well  as  of  their  general  demeanour,  has  been  published. 

f*trlhshircy  \2th  Seplemhcr  1825. 
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Course  nj  Exchange f  S;c,^Priccs  fj  Stocks, 

Course  of  F.xchant^Cy  Londou^  Sept,  13.— —Amsterdam,  12:3.  Ditto  at  t^ij^ht, 
12  :  0.  llottcrduin,  12  :  4-.  Antwerp,  12  ;  4.  Hamburgh,  37  ;  0.  AUona,  37  :  I. 
I'aris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  25.  Ditto,  25  :  50.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  50.  Frankfort-oii- 
tI)c«Mainc,  15i.  Petersburgh,  9|,  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  Elf.  Jto.y  f) ;  5!>. 
Trieste,  dt//o,  9  ;  59.  Madrid,  37.  Cadiz,  37.  Bilboa,  37.  Barcelona,  36.  Se. 
vUlc,  364.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  Genoa,  44iJ.  VUinice,  27.  Buenoj 

Ayres,  434.  Naplc.s,  40|.  Palermo,  |)er  oz.  122.  Lislwn,  51.  Oporto,  51. 
Bio  Janeiro,  40.  Bahia,  52.  Dublin,  94— -Cork,  94  per  cent. 

Pficei  of  ^  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  £.0h0«i0.  Foreign  Gold  in  l)ars, 

X*.3iil7iil04d _ New  Doubloons,  i;.0«0H0.  New  Dollars,  4s.  ll^d.  Silver  in  burs, 

standard,  5s.  Id. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloijd's — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s — Cork  or  Dublin, 

10s.  6d _ Belfa.st,  lOs.  6d _ Hamburgh,  7s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d — Madeira,  15».  9d.  a 

20s— Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s, — Home,  35s.  a  40s.— Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Puhlic  Pnuds^from  August  24  to  Sept,  14,  1825. 


Aug.  24. 

Aug.  31. 

Hank  Stock . . . 

231 

2284 

3  1?'  cent,  reduced . 

90> 

883 

3  cent,  consols . 

m 

87  g 

34  4^  cent.  do.. . 

984 

954 

4  P  cent,  do . 

1034 

100> 

Ditto  New  do . 

— 

— 

India  Stock . 

.  ■■■.■  Bonds . tT-T. . 

44 

23 

Kxchecpier  bills, . 

16 

3 

(!onsols  for  account . 

89J 

874 

French  3  cents. . 

70fr.25c 

Sept.  7. 

Sept.  14. 

884 

Q74 

— 

1034 

1031 

18 

2 

1 

88‘ 

884 

.71fr.75c. 

— 

Prices  of  Stocks. — Edinlurgh^ 


Boyal  Bunk  of  Scotland, . 

Bank  of  Scotland, . 

Commercial  Banking  Com[)any  of  Scotland,... 

National  Banking  Com|)nny, . . 

British  Linen  Company, . 

Kdinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  (’omfrany,... 

('alixlonian  Fire  Insurance  Comiwny, . 

Hercules  Insurance  Company, . 

North  British  Insurance  Com|)any, . 

Kdinburgh  Life  Assurance  Com|iany, . 

I  Insurance  Com|)any  of  Scotland, . 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Cum|)any, . 

West  of  Scotland  Insurance  Company, . 

Kdinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company, . 

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company, . 

I.«eith  Oil  Gas  Company, . 

Kdinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Joint  Stock  W’^ater  Company, . 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company, . 

Union  Canal  Com|Xuiy, . . . 

Australian  Company, . . . . 

Caledonian  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, . 

Shotu  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, . . 

Kdinburgh  ainl  Leith  Glass  Company, . 

Kdinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co.... 

North  British  Loan  Company, . 

l^iuian,  l^ih,  Kdin.,&.  Glasgow  Shipping  Co. 

SctHih  PortcyBrewery  Company . . . 

Leith  and  Hlmburgh  Ship|>ing  Company,.,. 
Calcdinvian  Dairy  Com|xtny, . 


IC//*  September  1825. 


Shares. 

Paid  u|>. 

Price. 

£.100  0  0 

£.100 

0  0 

£.  200 

0  0 

83  6  8 

83 

6  8 

220 

0  0 

500  0  0 

100 

0  0 

226 

0  0 

0  0  0 

0 

0  0 

100  0  0 

100 

0  0 

315 

10  0 

100  0  0 

100 

0  0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

200  0  0 

10 

0  0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

10  0  0 

10 

0  0 

12 

0  0 

20  0  0 

1 

0  0 

1 

2  0 

10  0  0 

10 

0  0 

25  0  0 

17 

2  6 

44 

0  0 

25  0  0 

11 

10  ol 

20  0  0 

20 

0  0 

10  0  0 

3 

0 

25  0  0 

25 

0  0 

Average. 

400 

50  0  0 

50 

0  0 

100  0  0 

40 

0  0 

55 

0  0 

25  0  0 

2 

O.Q 

50  0  0 

20 

0  0 

21 

10  0 

20  0  0 

9 

0  Q 

11 

2  0 

20  0  0 

4 

0  0 

4 

16  0 

50  0  0 

3 

0  0 

2 

10  0 

0  0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

20  0  0 

2 

0  0 

0  0  0 

.  0 

0  0 

25  0  0 

2 

0  0 

a 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


niRTHS. 

ISi.i.  Fob.  12.  At  Buxar,  In  the  Elast  Indies,  the 
i''uty  of  Francis  Sicvwright,  Ksq.  Aaustant-Sur- 
r.»H>n,  his  Majesty’s  59th  regimen^  a  son. 

July  20.  At  (.'oklstroam,  tlie  Lady  of  Cantain 
A.  D.  M‘l.aren,  of  the  ^wickslure  militia,  a 
son. ' 

Mrs  Giant,  of  Vlewfidd,  a  daughter. 

At  Kcrsiebnnk  House,  the  Lady  of  Henry 
M.  ^U,  it^q.  of  Tipperkevin,  county  of  Dublin, 

—  At  Newbyth,  the  Lady  Anne  Baird,  a  daugh* 
ter. 

—  At  MeUerstain,  the  lady  of  George  Balllie, 
'aq.  Junior,  of  Jervitwoode,  a  daughter._ 


l<<annuQUi,  kiq.  a  son. 

At  su  Clements  Wdb,  Mrs  James  Aitchiaon, 
adaugloer. 

58.  In  Dundas-Stroct,  Edintnirgh,  Mrs  Ivory,  a 


July  50.  At  Invcresk  House,  Mrs  George  For* 
bes,  a  son. 

—  At  Rossic,  Mrs  Oliphant,  a  son. 

Aug.  1.  At  Beddington,  Surrey,  Lady  Helen 
Wedderbum,  a  son. 

— >  At  Bonaw  House,  Argyleshire,  Mrs  Robert 
Bums  of  Reidston,  a  son. 

A.  At  Fasque,  Lady  Ramsay,  a  daughter. 

—  At  2,  Lynedoeh  Place,  l!^inbur^,  Mrs  Wil¬ 
son,  a  son. 

^  At  Fdenwood,  Fifeshire,  Mrs  Campbell,  a 
dauAhtcr* 

—  At  So.  69,  Gower-Street,  Bedford  .Square, 

London,  Mrs  O.  G.  HUI,  a  son.  ^  . 

6.  At  Dmmmond  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Bal- 


7.  At  Liverpool,  the  Lady  of  Areli.  Maxwell, 
Rsq.  a  daughter.  ^  ^ 

—  At  East  End,  near  Lymlneton,  the  Indy^ 
A.  Gordon,  Esq-  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 


M.riiAiiETrcAT.  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  lietwcen  the  23d  of 


July  and  the  19th  of  August  1825; 

Alton,  K.  St.  Mary-lc-bone,  lincn-tlnq»er. 

Ashby,  J.  and  W.  Tobett,  Clide,  near  l.ewes,  Sus- 
si‘x,  millers. 

Atherton,  T.  ami  J.  Dunn,  Liverpool,  brokers. 
lUiiXH'k,  J.  Watlington,  Dxford,  tanner, 
linker,  J.  jiin.  Bath,  ear])entcr. 

Baker,  'I',  jun.  Caiuum  street,  wholesale-grocer, 
Bamf.»nl,  J.  Egham,  baker. 

Batten,  T.  (Jruat  Titchfield-street,  tiilor. 

Barnes,  T.  Denniiigton,  Sutlblk,  incrcliant. 
Ik’Hzley,  J.  llouiuLMlitih,  trunk  and  )tacking-oase 
maker. 

Chasteney,  W.  Bunwell,  Norfolk,  coal-merchant, 
i  heetham,  1).  SUx-kport,  ('heshire.cottuii-spinncr. 
Clarke,  S.  Ciistle-street,  tailor. 

Congreve,  H.  (?ha]>cl-street,  Edgeware-road,  tailor. 
Connolly,  IL  Great  Portlan«l- street,  tailor. 

Cross,  (J.  Cliandos-strect,  Covent-garden,  victual¬ 
ler. 

Crowiler,  T.  and  II.  T.  Pcrfetc.  Liveriwol,  mer¬ 
chants. 

Dailey,  T.  and  T.  Bush,  Nottingham,  lace-manu- 
hu-turers. 

I)i\t»n,  r.  Ifcith,  cabinet-maker. 

Donia,  G.  J.  P(X)k  and  'i'.  Sardy,  Colonnade,  Hay- 
market,  tavem-kee|>er8. 

Durtnell,  W.  Dover,  ironmonger. 

Kvirshed,  T.  Horsham,  soap-maker, 
l  arnier,  S.  Birmingham,  gUiss  toy-maker. 

Field,  S.  Smithtield,  wine  and  spirit-merchant. 
Forster,  W.  Phil)M)t-Iane,  wine-increhant. 

Fuller,  W.  Boston,  shoivkceper. 

(tiibhy,  r.  Islington,  builder. 

Il.uket,  W.  Manchester,  timber-merrhant. 

Ilaigh,  B.  and  E.  Whiteley,  Leeds,  dyers. 

Iladcilon,  W.  Liverpool,  jiorter-dealer. 

Hansard,  R.  Moncton  Combe,  victualler. 
lli.*slo|),  W.  T.  Manchester,  scrivener. 

IUmIsoii.  S.  Dovcr-strect,  Piccadilly,  wine-mer¬ 
chant. 

Ilolah,  C.  Hastings,  chemist  and  druggist. 

Ilullis,  J.  Uishopstokc,  Southampton,  miller. 


extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Ilooton,  R.  R.  Richards,  and  W.  Wilkes,  Aston, 
Warwick,  iriNi-manufacturcrs. 
lludilswell,  J.  loKulon,  hat-mamffacturer. 
Jackson,  L.  Gerrard-strect,  picture-dealer. 
Johnson,  J.  Manchester,  drajicr. 

Jones,  S.  King’s-orms  buildings, Wood-street,  lace- 
nvanufacturer. 

Jones,  W.  H.  Croydon,  coal-merchant 
Kaye,  W.and  H.  I)yi*hc,  Manciiester,  Joiners. 
Lingham,  G.  A.  Whitcchupel-road,  wine-merchant. 
Lovel,  T.  Olney,  Bucking^m,  draper. 

Loveday,  T.  Newgate-market,  ixiultcrcr. 

Ix)we,  O.  Popham-temice,  Middlesex. 

Macaulcy,  J.  L'heshunt,  schoolmaster. 

Masser,  J.  V'ork,  tailor. 

Millington,  W'.  Shrewsbury,  carpenter. 

Muring,  C.  11.  PoiX'’s-head  alley,  merchant 
NicholMin,  F.  Manchester,  eorn-dcalcr. 

Paine,  T.  t'oventry,  silk-mamifncturcr. 

Parkes,  T'.  Fenchurch-street,  mill-manufacturer. 
Peake,  G.  Milton,  shipwright 
Price,  B.  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire,  horse- 
dealer. 

Reail,  J.  Love-lane,  Lower  Thames-street,  vic¬ 
tualler. 

Rich,  W.  Wigan,  builder. 

Rogers,  R.  sen.  Livernool,  pawnbroker. 

Uosse,  It.  Harivlane,  Tower-street,  wiiK*-mcrchant 
Rudd,  J.  E.  Mitcham,  schoolmaster. 

Sadler,  T.  jun.,  Warwick-lanc,  carcase-butchcr. 
Still,  A.  St  Saviour's  ('hurch-yard,  Southwark. 
Storey,  J.  B.  Blandfurd,  St.  Mary,  IXirset,  malt¬ 
ster. 

Tuckeit,  P.  D.  Gloucester,  grocer. 

Walduck,  H.  High-street  Snadwell,  potatoe-mer- 
chant 

Watkins,  R.  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-squxire, 
tailor. 

Walker,  W.  Kiuiresborough,  York,  butcher. 
W'alkcr,  G.  Wollaston,  Northampton,  butcher, 
Williams,  E.  Southampton,  shoe-seller. 

Wilson,  W.  Manchester,  wine-inercliont 


Ai.imiabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
August  1825 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

sequestrations.  dividends. 

AiiilcTson  Ac  Co.  wonted-printers  at  Riccarton,  Canewelt,  W’alter  &  George,  manufacturen  In 
near  Kilmarnock.  Paisley:  by  John  Maegavin,  accountant  lii 

Bcgbic,  Junics,  innkeeper,  Kilmarnock.  Glasgow. 

IkrtK*.  Janies  merchant  in  Ayr.  Gibbs  Ji  t’a  late  nursciy  and  seetlsnien  In  Iiiver- 

IkHuild,  David,  K|>ade-manii/acturer  at  CarmyJe.  ness;  by  John  Mactavisli,  solicitor  there. 

Duik-uii,  William,  machine-maker,  PaUi-huad.  Spence,  George,  draper  in  Edinburgh;  by  Alex- 
GInIhill,  John,  manufacturer  in  Galashiels.  ander  Ross,  mcrcliant  there. 

M  atMon,  James,  inerdiant,  agent,  and  accountant  Williamson,  James,  merchant  in  Letth ;  by  James 
in  (ilangow.  Burgess,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 


tnhrupfs 
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-^Births. 
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:>Si  licgistcr. — 'Marruiges.  QScpt. 

>  «i'».  b.  !n  I  familton  I’Lvc,  LonJon,  the  Countess  Aujj.  if.  At  Strathairly  I  louse,  Fifeshire,  I  )a\  ui 
<  iower,  a  «lau','!iU'r.  Hbekie,  E.s(|.  ^V.  S.  to  Margaret,  only  Uauglittr  of 

—  At  f^lintmrgh,  Mrs  Abercromby  of  Birkcn-  David  Hiiggs,  Ksij.  of  Stratliairly. 

Ujgand  Net  her  law,  a  son.  .3.  At  (iiliraltar,  John  Sandeman,  F^wj.  (of  the 

—  At  Broughton  IMatv,  FMinburgh,  Mrs  Graham  house  of  Hadwin,  >«indeman,  and  Cowell)  to  Chnr- 

Ilell,  a  ihuightcr.  lotto  Sophia,  eldest  ilaughtcr  of  I.ewis  Sinale  Tue- 

‘I.  At  Meadowbank  House,  Mrs  MaeontKhic,  a  ker,  Ksq.  Collector  of  nis  Majesty's  revenues  in 

(laughter.  that  garrison. 

H».  Mrs  Grant,  of  Mount  Cyrus,  a  da^htcr.  4.  At  GUusgow,  Humphry  Ewing  Crum,  F..‘q.  to 

1 1.  At  Salisbury  Hoad,  Newington,  Edinburgh,  Helen,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dick. 

Mrs  .1.  It.  Skinner,  a  son.  —  At  Newton,  Thomas  Abercromby  Duff,  F.sq. 

—  At  Hermitage  Place,  Leitli  Links,  Mrs  advocate,  youngest  son  of  H.  W.  Dull',  Esq.  of 

Meiiriis,  a  daughter.  Fetteresso,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late 

Ilf.  In  1’pjK.T  (Irosvenor-Street,  London,  the  Alex.  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Newton. 

Uuly  of  Mr  tiore  Oitslcy,  Hart- a  Min  and  lieir.  8.  At  Dingwall,  Cantain  Thomas  Munro,  half 

1 1.  At  Cruister,  Uic  Lady  of  Thomas  Gitford,  pay  difd  regiment,  to  Miss  Alex-andrina  M'Kenzie, 

Em|.  a  tbughtL'r.  (laughter  of  the  late  Kenneth  M'Kcnzie, 

1 7.  At  Terregles  House,  Mrs  Alex.  Gordon,  a  Dingwall, 
daughter.  9.  At  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Ncwcastle-upon- 

—  Mrs  Anderson,  Shandwiek  Place,  Edinburgh,  Tyne,  John  Rennie,  Esq.  of  Linton  House,  fbst 

a  son.  Ixithian,  eldest  son  of  George  Rennie,  Esq.  of 

*.*0.  At  Novar  House,  the  Lady  of  Hugh  Rose,  Phantassie,  to  Sarah  Elizabedli  Amelia,  daugntcr 
Esq.  a  son.  ^  of  Edward  Hall  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Newcastle* 

—  '  uixin-Tyne. 

M.\RUIAGES.  — ,  At’Loith,  Mr  John  Saunders,  mcrch.ant,  I.on- 

ISif.'i.  June  ‘JO.  At  George  Town,  Dcmerara,  don,  to  Cath(Tine,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Janus 
John  Murray  Maegusty,  Esq.  to  Madelina,  fourth  Miller,  merchant,  Leith. 

(L'uighter  of  \^'iHiam  (lordoi),  Estp  of  Ab(*rdour.  —  At  the  parish  Chureh  of  Mary-le-bonc,  by  the 

July  9.  At  HowtliChuifh,  Major  Charles  George  Rev.  George  M.  Musgrave,  A.  M.  William  S-md- 

tirav,  of  the  ride  brigade,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  Rird,  Esq.  of  Chessington  Lodge,  to  Agnes,  third 

of  LicuL-Colouel  Grog.'Ui  of  Scalicid,  txiunty  of  daughter  of  John  Ewart,  Esti.  of  Edinburgh. 
Dublin.  1.1.  At  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Clareiu'c,  in 

1.1.  At  Monntgerald,  RoK«-shire,  Archibald  Dick,  Charltsi-Strett,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  Miss 
Em|.  WiihUor  Castle,  Jamaica,  and  a  member  of  Fitzx'Iarcncv,  to  Mr  Sidney,  of  the  life  guards.- 
tin*  Honourable  Hou.se  of  Assembly  of  that  island,  1.5.  At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  London,  Jns. 
to  ls;ilK  nn,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Colui  Mac-  Rradsliaw,  Esep  to  Miss  .M.  Tree,  late  of  the 
kciuie,  ^>4J.  of  Mountginald.  Theatre  Royal  Covent-Garden. 

IH.  At  the  house  of  nis  Fjtcellency  the  British  16.  At  Great  Baddow,  Alexander  Finby,  Emp 
Amlxeuador,  Paris,  the  Rev.  W.  11.  Bury,  B.  D.  ('astlcmains,  I.anarkshirc,  to  Miss  Lut^  .\iin 

fellow  of  SL  John’s  College,  Oxfonl,  and  graduate  Jonc^,  onlv  child  of  James  Jones,  Esq.  of  Great 

of  the  I’niversity  of  Pans,  to  Mary  Anne,  daugh-  Baddow,  lils^x,  and  of  Twickenham  Park,  Ja- 

tcr  of  the  late  John  Macleaui,  Es(p  and  widow  of  maiea. 

I'le  bte  A.  M.^ekeiiaic  Grieves  of  Glenurc,  Es<i,  —  At  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Wells,  Somerset, 

19.  At  Arreton,  I.sle  of  Wight,  tJeorge  Cornelius  the  Rev.  John  .Sandford,  of  Baliol  College,  Ox- 

Stig.int,  F-mi.  attorney,  I’ortsed,  Hants,  to  Eliza  ford,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  bte  Richard 

>\att,  (bughter  of  the  bte  John  W  att,  Esq.  of  Jenkins  P(K)le,  Rsq.  of  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

ITdniburgh.  I7.  At  Borroilale,  Colin  Chisholm,  Flsq.  solici- 

ifl.  .\t  Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  Colin  Arrot  Brown-  tor  in  Inverness,  to  Margaret,  third  ibughter  of 
nig,  Es«p  M.  D.  to  Eliaa,  eldc'st  daughter  of  Sa-  John  M‘Don.ald,  Rsq.  of  Glcnabdalc. 
imu'l  tiiwn,  Fjup  of  Seven  Oaks.  —  At  St  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Ixindon,  Wm. 

At  Uie  house  of  his  Kxeclloncy  the  British  Gordon,  Esq.  W.  .S’,  .and  eldest  son  of  David  Cor- 

Ambassador,  at  Bius.seLs,  the  Hcv.  E.  Jenkins,  don,  E.sq.  of  th.at  citv,  to  Agm*s  Marian,  third 

H.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  Eliza,  el-  daughter  of  .lohii  Ilyslop,  Esq.  of  Upper  Be-lford 
desi  (bughter  of  John  Jay,  Esq.  lonncriy  of  Lix-  Place,  Hussell  Square. 

mount,  near  Edinlmrgh.  18.  At  Caimdinnes,  Ea.st  Ixilhian,  Mr  Willi.am 

•Jt..  At  Ablx'vlicx  Church,  in  the  Queen’s  Conn-  Yule  Gibson,  merchant,  Leith,  to  Catharine,  only 

ty,  1-ord  Clifton,  eldest  son  of  the  f^rl  of  Darn-  daughter  of  the  bte  Mr  Peter  Sherrift". 

Ic),  to  Emma  Jane,  third  ibughter  of  Sir  Henry  — At  the  New  Chureh,  St.  Pancras,  London. 
Parnell,  Bart,  and  nicce  of  tlie  Earl  of  Portarhng-  John,  eldest  son  of  Ixird  John  Townshend,  of 
ton.  B.alls  Park,  Hertfordshire,  to  Elizabeth  Jane,  el- 

—  At  Bel1o\ue,  the  Rev.  William  Gillespie,  mi-  dest  daughter  of  Lonl  George  Stuart. 

tnstcT  of  Kells,  to  Charlotte,  third  daughUr  of  tlic  19.  At  .SU  Peter’s  Chureh,  Dorchester,  W.alter 
late  George  Hoggan,  Esq.  of  Waterside.  Jollie,  Ks<p  W.  S.  to  Hannah  Lycettc,  eldest 

!f8.  At  SL  (ieoTge’s  Cnurch,  Hanmcr  Squ-irc,  daughter  of  the  bte  LieuL-Gcneral  Avarne  of 
laUKlon,  Alexander  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.  M.  P.  Uugely,  in  tlie  county  of  Staftbrd. 
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Register. — Deaths, 

HE  VTIIS.  Having  ac-iiiurcxl  a  oo:ni>otciu  rttrtiuu'.  ho  rotuni* 

IS'JI.  «)»  t.  .‘>1.  Ill  oamp,  at  I’h  irtvah,  south  of  cd  again  to  his  native  ontiitry,  afu-r  an  altsiMico  of 

{l,e WrtKitldah,  Captain  I*.  H.  I>f\vaal,  (ioth  regi-  tliirty-tlirw  years,  aiul  one  of  lii.s  first  ;u*ts  w;ts  to 

ineiit  native  infantry,  eomnnuuling  a  ileLichinent  insert  an  ailvertisement  in  llie  newsiiaiH'rs,  ilesn- 

froin  that  corps  in  pursuit  of  the  freebooter  bhaik  ing  all  who  had  sutfcrcil  by  him  in  Ins  early  life, 

Dallali.  to  give  in  their  claims  against  him,  which  were 

lS-3.  Feb.  ly.  At  Bnmlwy,  Lieutenant  Avchiliald  paid,  principal  and  inlerist,  witliout  dcituction,  .as 

David  (ira'ine,  3d  native  cavalry,  ^etl  voung-  soon  as  they  were  presented;  and  extremely 

cst  Min  of  the  late  John  (Jrawe,  of  EsKbank.  anxious  was  he  that  every  iierson  should  rmavc 
April  1.  At  Mexico,  Mary  Hewitt,  wife  of  .Mr  compensation  in  full,  that  he  was  at  iKiins,  bycor- 

Pavid  Dick.  rcs)K)ndence  and  agency,  to  trace  and  find  out  the 

May  i3.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Mr  William  heirs  and  n-presenutives  of  all  the  fortMgn  honsi's 

Welsh,  youngest  son  of  the  late  William  Welsh,  with  which  he  hail  had  dealings,  theveiy  names 

Kmj.  of  'M^x^^lennan.  of  whos^virbicrs  would  never  have  l)et*n  heartl  of 

June -M.  At  si'a,  on  his  ixissage  to  Italy,  Allan  again,.afJbr  tlie  convulsions  that  hail  taken  pi.u  e 
Fowlds,  Em].  of  Skcrnieland.  in  Europe,  but  for  his  own  information  and  ex- 

‘.'7.  At  IJcnciHilen,  Mrs  Christina  Nicolson,  wife  ertions.  Having  disjioseil  of  a  part  of  his  fortune 

»»f  William  SvMtt,  Ksq.  of  Penang.  in  this  way  much  to  his  own  satisf.u’tion,  with  nno- 

I’S.  At  Harrowgate,  Lieutenant  Alex.  Graham,  ther  part  he  inirchasetl  the  i*staU*s  of  Arnhall  and 

of  the  iTth  regiment  of  fixit,  second  son  of  Lieu-  the  Hum,  in  Kincardineshire,  on  which,  during  the 

tcnant-ticneral  Graham  Stirling  of  Duchray  and  remainder  of  his  life,  he  continued  generally  to 

Auchylc.  ,  reside.  In  embtiliisinng  and  .still  more  highly  or- 

July  7*  At  Aladcira,  Robert  A’oung,  Esq.  mcr-  namenting  the  iK’autiful  place  of  the  Burn,  he  had 

eh.mt  in  Glasgow.  full  exercise  for  his  cultivated  taste;  and  of  nu¬ 
ll.  .At  his  resident  on  .Staten  Island,  D.  G.  proving  the  lands  of  Arnhall,  ho  found  an  employ- 

Tomkins,  F.mj.  late  Vice-President  of  the  United  ment  eipinlly  suitable  to  his  ardive  mind,  by  coii- 

.‘'t.'.tiN.  verting  extensive  tracts  of  Iwrren  and  useless 

IM.  .At  Downpatrick,  Ireland,  Mr  John  Rae-  mosses,  the  sight  of  which  w.as  offensive  to  the  eye, 

burn,  architect  and  Jerk  of  works  there.  and  the  vaiKmrs  arising  from  them  injurious  ui 

‘.’1.  At  Daftmill,  in  the  parish  of  Uolessic,  Eliza-  the  health,  into  iiasture  grass  and  reguLir  arable 

iH'lh  Janiphray,  in  the  lOlst  yi^  of  her  age.  She  fields,  by  judicious  dnunage.  These  extensive 

was  iKirn  in  the  parish  of  AImUc,  and  hail  resided  operations,  earriisl  on  during  a  siieecssion  of  visits, 

t!ie  grislier  iiart  of  her  lifetime  in  the  ivirislics  of  atTorded  employment  and  bread  U)  a  number  of 
(’olessieand  .Monim.ail.  .She  is  said  to  have  re-  the  industrious  and  labouring  jxvjr  in  his  nrigh- 

LimtNl  the  use  of  her  faculties,  in  a  great  measure,  bourhood,  which  to  him  was  a  higher  source  of 

till  within  a  very  short  iieriod  of  her  death.  gratification  than  even  the  inerea.siMl  value  of  his 

;;  i.  .At  London,  .Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Baronet,  property,  from  the  money  thus  bencfieially  c\- 

“-3.  At  Dalswinton,  Dumfries-shire,  the  Lady  of  pendeil.  Such  was  his  public  conduct,  in  which 

the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Erskinc.  only  the  public  can  take  an  interest,  ns  an  exam- 

—  .At  IJrigliton,  in  the  9l)th  year  of  her  age,  pie  deserving  of  imitation.  The  kind  alU<ctionH 

Mary  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  Stewart,  of  his  heart,  and  the  siK’ial  virtues  that  endeared 

F,s(].  of  Sloan-.Street,  London,  formerly  of  Inver-  him  to  his  private  friends  and  aeiiuainLinees,  are 
ki’ilhing.  best  reeordeil  in  their  memories,  and  will  nut  be 

—  At  Ueith,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr  John  Barr,  forgotten,  till  they  shall  be  iw  he  now  is. 

writer.  July At  her  son’s  house,  .Manor  Place,  (’ixites 

—  At  Dalswinton,  near  Dumfries,  Mrs  Erskine,  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  agixl  Kl,  Mrs  (’atherine  Ila- 

of  Marr.  milton,  relict  of  IJaniel  llamsay  of  Ealla,  for  many 

—  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  fifith  year  of  his  age,  years  a  merchant  in  this  city. 

James  Stewart,  R.  N.  late  of  Barrack,  the  —  At  her  house  in  Howe-Streci:,  Edinburgh, 
1.v>t  of  the  surviving  sons  of  John  Stewart,  Esq.  Mrs  Cliristian  Armstrong,  relict  of  Robert  Boyd, 
formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Marischai  Esip  of  Drum. 

College,  Aberdeen.  —  At  Port  Glasgow,  Richard  Brown,  Esq. 

At  l^th.  Lady  Ix^lie,  widow  of  Sir  Edward  30.  At  Newton  Manse,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott, 
I.eshe,  of  Tarbert,  Biirt.  minister  of  theiMrisli  of  Newton. 

i.'7.  At  tlrove  House,  John  Bonar,  Esq.  —  At  .Saltcoats,  George  Cuiiningharnc,  Esq.  of 

—  At  Liiiktown  of  Kirkaldy,  Mr  Alex.  Shaw,  Langmuir. 

late  .SiijH^Tvisor  of  Excise.  —  At  Renton,  near  Dumbarton,  Mr  John  Cor- 

—  At  Slewartun,  Mr  .Andrew  Wylie,  surgeon.  ric,  accountant,  Cilasgow. 

i’S.  James  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Elliesland,  Dumfries-  —  At  (!owes,  the  Bight  Hon.  the  j-'^Iarl  Craven, 
shire,  brother  of  the  late  John  Taylor,  Esq.  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  county  cf  Berks,  Re- 
Liverpool.  corder  of  Coventry,  .and  a  LieiitcnmU-tteneral  in 

—  At  Hutton  Bank,  Hamilton,  Mrs  Ann  Hut-  the  army,  in  the  5.>th  year  of  hU  age.  His  laml- 

ton,  relict  of  John  Bryson,  Esq.  of  Shcrift'-faulds,  ship  marriwl,  Itlth  December  1HI)7,  Miss  Bruntoii 
late  Sheriff-substitute  in  Lanarkshire.  of  Covont  ( lardcn  Theatre,  and  h:w  left  issue  Vis- 

— •  At  the  Bum,  John  .Shand  of  Arnhall,  Esq.  count  Uffington  (now  I'Tarl  Craven,!  another  son, 

agetl  sixty-six.  This  gentleman,  in  early  life,  in  and  a  daughter ;  the  latter  Ixim  Sfitli  June  181.>. 

itinsequenre  of  his  want  of  ex|>erience,  when  he  31.  At  her  house  here,  Dame  Elizabeth  Graham, 

suecceiled  to  his  father  and  commenced  business  relict  of  the  late  Sir  RobL  Dalyell,  ParL  of  Binas. 

J*  w'nc-inerchant,  was  involved  in  difficulties,  Aug.  1.  At  Albany-Street,  Nortii  Ia;ith,  Mrs 
which  led  him  to  leave  the  country  abruptly  and  Wright,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Holicrt  Wright 
Roto  Jamaica,  where  he  entered  on  anew  line,  of  the  royal  artillery. 

unfriondttl,  and  without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket.  —  At  Knole  Park,  of  ajwplexy,  her  Grace  the 
.''tiimilated  to  exert  the  powers  of  a  mind  naturally  Duchess  of  Dorset. 

strong,  by  the  pride  of  principle  and  a  feeling  of  —  At  Oimanean,  aged  8C, 'Andrew  Small,  Esq. 
ingmuous  shame,  he  Uuked  himself  to  the'most  of  I)im.ancan. 

severe  application,  in  the  acquisition  of  general  as  —  At  tTastertyre,  Robert  Maekglnshan,  Esq.  of 
well  as  of  professional  knowledge,  and,  bang  sober  Eastertyre,  W.  S. 

Jww  temperate  in  his  habits,  of  strict  integrity,  and  —  At  Canterbury,  LieuL-Gcncral  Disborough, 
of  a  very  indqiendoit  s|:urit,  he  laid,  gradually  and  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

imperceptibly,  a  sure  foundation  for  that  distinc-  2.  At  SL  Germains,  David  An.teT8on,  Esq.  of 
lion  to  which  he  afterwanis  attaincil  in  the  island.  St  Germains,  aged  7 

iJunng  many  years,  and  in  the  most  trying  times,  —  At  Thurso,  Mr  William  M'liCan,  merdunt 
wool  the  opinions  of  men  were  unsettlra,  and  life  there,  aged  86. 

ptopeity  emlangered  in  the  colonics,  by  the  3.  At  Ardgowan,  Sir  Mndiael  .Shaw  .Stewart, 
parenxy  of  the  French  revolution,  he  conducted  Baronet,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Rcn- 
inc  business  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  with  a  frew. 

^raperatfc  firmness,  and.  by  a  union  of  enlighten-  —  At  his  residence  Northside,  Clap^am  Com- 
■HiK  views  in  his  public  measures,  mon,  Thomas  Newton,  Esq.  of  Warwick  .S«|uaie, 

®^plctc  disintcrestciineas  hi  his  private  eon-  London,  lie  was  many  years  agent  to  the  pro- 

nun,  hccrcatedconfidcncc,  even  among  those  who  vinctal  press,  and  a  man  highly  rcspiyted  by  a 

opposed  to  him,  and  was  rcgardeil  numerotts  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  his  kjss  will 
*»  a  benefactor  by  all  parties,-  to  an  extent  that  will  long  be  severely  felt  .md  deeidy  tuncnU.tl. 

«oi  soon  be  forgotten  in  that  comer  of  the  world.  —  At  Alchouschin,  James  llciil,  Esrp  aged  82. 
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Jlcgisfcr, 

Au^r. At  Forres,  aprtl  Ifl  years,  (Jeorge  M‘In« 
tmh,  K^|.  nu.'a’tuuit,  utic  ul  the  Mitgutrates  of 
that  burgh. 

—  At  lU,  St.  Anthony's  Place,  Mr  John  Stirling, 
writer. 

4.  At  liCith.  Mrs  Thanrson,  relict  of  Mr  James 
Thomaoo,  buililer. 

6.  At  his  house.  Aberernmby  Plare,  fc^linburgh, 
Andrew  Uonar,  Esq.  of  KiiniiM;rgtuuii,  banker,  in 
the  7Hth  year  of  his  ago. 

—  At  her  house,  Milne's  Court,  Edinburgh,  Miss 
Ann  Hepburn. 

6.  At  Antlerston,  aged  5S  yean.  Mr  John  Dun- 
caii,  inventor  of  the  patent  tainlxMiring  madiinery. 

—  At  Monti>clier,  Bumtsfield  Links,  Hugh 
Nimmo,  Esq. 

—  At  Dundee,  Mr  George  Baxter,  merchant, 
aged  79  yean.  He  has  k^t  five  children,  35 
gTandchildrL’n,  16  great  grandehiklren,  ^5  nefihews 
and  nieces,  100  grand  ditto,  61  grrat  (Htto. 

—  The  Kev.  Henry  Muschet,^ninisU‘r  of  the 
gospel  at  Shettlcstun. 

—  At  St.  Alban's  Bank,  near  Hampton  Court, 
in  the  7Kth  year  of  her  age,  Mrs  Hahfax,  widow 
of  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

—  At  hik  liousc,  6,  Charlotte  Square,  Mr  Charles 
Oirum. 

H.  At  Itamiirate,  Sir  John  Sutton,  K.C.B.  Ad* 
miral  of  the  White. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Elizabeth  Campbell,  wi* 
dow  of  Mathew  Campbell,  Esi],  W'igton. 

—  At  No.  S,  Frederick-Strect,  Fkfinburgh,  Miss 
Agnes  Melius,  ilaughtcr  of  the  deceased  Patrick 
Melliss,  late  tlcsher  in  Edinburgh. 

9.  At  Itaebum  Place,  Stockbridge,  Eiliiiburgh, 
Hubert  Motison,  tlsq.  architect. 

10.  At  his  iHMue  in  Thuno,  CapL  James  Hen¬ 
derson,  of  the  llosx,  Ac.  militia. 

».  At  Gbwguw,  Miss  Juan  Govane,  of  Park  of 
Drumquhassic,  agcil  79. 

11.  At  her  house,  in  Irvine,  Mn  Barbara  Ban- 
natyne,  widow  oi  tlic  llev.  Ur  James  Steven,  laic 
minister  of  Kilwinning. 

—  At  Mile  End,  Glasgow,  Mr  Allan  Clark, 
writer,  l*aisloy. 

13.  At  Hamhill,  Dumbartonshire.  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret  Oliphant,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Jiimes  Oli|>hant,  minister,  Dumbarton. 

—  At  Cranshaws,  Berwickshire,  Mr  John  Ber¬ 
tram,  fanner  Uierr,  in  his  79th  year. 

•—  At  Barnhill,  l*erthshire,  Mr  David  Hintuul, 
Lite  writer  in  tldinburgh. 

14.  At  Ihershill  Barracks,  Samuel  Scott, 
surgeon  to  the  Carabineers. 

—  At  Itoxburgh  Pi.w,  Kitinbiirgh,  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  BUu'k.  of  tlic^d  ri'gimcntof  lutive  infantry, 

I. vU'  Assistant  (Joarterniaster-Gcneral,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  military  fund  at  Uotnhay. 

— -  At  W  cst  Maitlaml-Stri'et,  Mrs  Mary  Cam\v 
bell,  wife  of  l.i(ni tenant  John  Edington. 

16.  At  Gilsland,  John  Newall,  Em},  of  Uic  Hon. 
East  India  Company’s  service,  son  of  the  late 
John  Newall,  I'lsq.  of  IhuskfXH’h  and  t^rlstoun. 
He  was  much  otivmcil  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
h\s  death  is  sincerely  anti  ti«ii>ly  lamented. 

—  At  his  huUM*,  l<icgi>.isUect,  Edinbutgh,  Mr 
Gcorgo  Minto,  builder,  aged  40  >’Cani,  much  re- 
greuixL 

17.  At  Ayr,  at  the  advancctl  age  of  84  years. 
Sergeant  Joiiii  HollantI,  out  pensioner  of  Clieisca 
lliwpital,  who  kcrvotl  in  the  7th  or  (Jueen’s  own 
dragoons,  in  Germany ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  George 

II.  wn.s  cugagetl  in  the  battle  of  Miiidcn.  His  ui~ 
ths'r  was  kilM  tn  tlie  battle  of  Falkirk,  fighting 
agaiiikt  Pnnci*  Chaikw. 

IR.  At  146,  l*nncc*s.Strcet,  F.dinburgh.  Catha¬ 
rine  DutrhHcld,  relict  of  the  laU'  Dr  Chapman; 
also,  nn  the  14th,  her  grauitson,  Robert,  inCud  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  .siinpaon. 

19.  At  Elliobiwn.  Mrs  Tulioch,  relict  of  the 
late  Thomas  Tulkwh,  Fj.q.  of  EUicstuwn. 

?0.  At  Mayfteki.  near  Lra-hniaben,  Mrs  Marion 
llendenm,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Hender¬ 
son,  Eaq.  of  Cleugh  Heads,  and  wife  of  C  aptain 
Jama  l^n.  of  Mayflekl.  ^ 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Francis 
Earl  of  Mar. 

la  Portland  Place,  Loodon,  Admiral  Lord 
Radstock,  U.C.B.  aged  7^ 


Deaths,  18‘>o. 

Aug.  21.  At  Eiliuburgh,  Miss  Mackenzie,  of  Am. 
pkxToss.  ' 

22.  At  the  house  of  his  brother,  I.ord  llutehiu- 
fion,  Bulstrode-Strcet,  MiUK'hcstcr  .Square,  Lhi. 
doll*  the  Earl  of  Dunuughmote,  a  Peer  of  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  original  Rei>rcsentati\e  Peers 
for  Ireland,  a  Privy  Councillor,  Lonl  TriMsurcr's 
Remembrancer  of  hu  kli^esty’s  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer  in  Ireland,  General  in  the  anny,  Governor 
of  the  county  of  Timrerary,  Ac.  Never  lia\  ing 
been  inarricn,  his  titles  and  estaU's  devolve  u|H)ii 
his  next  brotlier.  Lord  Hutchinson,  K.G.C.B.  ak-. 

23.  At  Netting  Hill,  Charles,  ekk‘st  son  of  \Vi|. 
Ham  llolx'rt  Keith  Douglas,  l^p  M.  P.  ageil  two 
years  and  ten  mouUis. 

—  In  Edinburgh,  Jane  Montague,  tlic  cklot 
daughter  of  John  Cockburn,  Esq. 

—  At  lyondon.  Lady  Elphiustouo,  widow  of 
John,  thirtuenth  Lord  Elpbiu-stuiic,  aihl  iiiother 
of  the  present  LonL 

26.  At  Duddingston  Hou.se.  Miss  Chnriotte 
Grant,  daughter  ol  the  late  William  Grant,  Em;. 
of  Congalton. 

27.  At  Mountainhall,  William  Brand,  Esq.  oi 
Mountainhall,  ageil  KIU  years. 

— •  At  his  house,  Broughton  Place,  Kdinburgli, 
after  a  long  and  jrainful  illness,  .Alex.  Miuuier>. 
Esq.  b(K)kseller. 

—  At  Louihead.ncar  Edinburgh,  Janet  M'IxhuI, 
spouse  of  Mr  James  Ironside,  wood-merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

29.  At  Craichic,  in  the  parish  of  Paiton,  Mr 
Robert  Dempster,  aged  9a  years. 

Lately.  At  Perth,  a  vcU'ran  nameil  RoU-ri 
Meuzics. — In  1758,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
inlistcd  in  the  seventy-sixth  regiment.  He  first 
faced  an  enemy’s  fire  at  the  siege  of  Bclkisle, 
where  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg;  and  he  was 
aLso  present  at  the  uipturc  of  the  islands  of  Mar- 
tiniiiue,  Dominica,  !St.  Lucia,  and  St  Vimwit’s, 
from  the  French ;  and  at  the  taking  of  the  ikland 
of  Cuba  and  the  city  of  Haviinnah  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  He  was  discharged  in  176’!,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  (leace ;  but  next  year  he  joined  the 
seventy-first  regiment,  which  was  soon  after  sail 
to  .America.  Meuzics  was  at  the  battles  of  Long 
Islam!  and  White  Plains,  besides  some  other  se¬ 
vere  skirmishes.  In  1777  he  was  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine ;  and  in  the  subscouent  year  at  the 
siege  of  .Savannah,  in  Georgia,  in  1779  he  fought 
at  Prior's  Creek;;  and  he  next  formeil  one  of  the 
army  which  was  besieged  at  Savannah  by  tlie 
Americans  and  French  under  (?ount  D'Estaign, 
where  he  was  woundeil  in  the  shoulder.  In  short, 
it  would  seem  from  the  memoir  before  us,  tliat 
this  hanly  man  shareil  in  nearly  all  the  worst 
hardships  of  that  bloody  war;  for  we  find  him 
next  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  next  at  Unit  of 
Cow{H‘n,*  and  then  at  the  engagement  of  Guikl- 
ford  Court,  lie  formed  one  or  the  army  umlct 
the  Marquis  Comwallis,  when  that  cominanili-r 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  jiatriot  forces  under 
Washington  and  Rochambeau.  When  the  pnso- 
ners  wcrc>»mt  home,  Menzies— who,  In  the  coum' 
of  hix  services,  hail  reached  the  rank  of  QuarU  i- 
inaster-Scricaiit — was  liischargcd  with  a  i»eii*ioii 
of  one  shilting  per  day ;  which  those  at  the  heml 
of  the  .'ifiairs  of  our  army  refused  to  augment,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  prmuoe  hU  first  diwharge. 
which  was  buried  with  a  relatinn  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  it,  and  who  was  killed  at  thi^fatal  land¬ 
ing  on  the  shares  at  Boston.  Merudes  had  two 
sons,  who  were  both  killed  in  battle.  He  has  loll 
a  widow  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  very  desti¬ 
tute.  His  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave, 
among  others,  by  four  veterans  who  shared  nearly 
all  hu  fortunes  while  in  the  Fraser  Highland^ 

—  At  Hamratead,  Middlesex,  in  gt«t  dbtiw, 
Mn  V’oung,  fonncrly  Min  Biggs,  and  a  leading 
actress  of  Drury  Lane  theatre. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Cheltenham,  Charles  Townsemt 
Wilaoo,  Esq.  Captain  of  the  15th  foot,  nephew  of 
Henry  I)uke  of  Buocleueh  and  Qurcnsbrrn’. 

—  At  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight.  Seijaant  Lens,  an 
eminent  barriker  at  the  English  bar. 

—  The  Rev.  Jamai  Scott, 

In  his  67th  year. 

—  At  BothweU  Mount  Cottage,  Captain  Uwu 
TampbeN,  R.  N. 


J.  Ruthvui  A  Son,  Ihintm,  Edinburgh. 


